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THE BLUE HILL METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATORY. 


ALEXANDER MCcADIE ’85, A. Lawrence Rotch Professor of Meteorology. 


HarvaArD men may be said to inherit a right to be interested in me- 
teorology. True, we have no claim on Torricelli, who, three years after 
Harvard’s first President took office, proved by a simple experiment 
that the atmosphere exerted pressure. Nor can we claim Pascal, prov- 
ing that pressure decreased with elevation; nor Boyle, experimenting 
on the Spring of the air, discovering the law of pressure and inverse 
volume, and thus outlining the fundamental equation of thermodynamics. 
We do, however, find, quite early in the history of the College, John 
Winthrop, of the Class of 1732, Hollis Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, studying the cause of droughts and measuring the 
rainfall. As early as 1750 the Corporation paid for certain rain gauges,! 
and this at a time when such investigations were held by many as reflec- 
tions on the wisdom of Providence. 

Another Harvard professor, Edward Wigglesworth, of the Class of 
1749, and, like Winthrop, for a time acting President, was a prominent 
meteorologist; and some of his observations, especially those made in 
1784, are remarkable for detail and accuracy. 

In this same year, Dr. John Jeffries, of the Class of 1763, made the 
first balloon voyage over London, dropping cards of greeting to admir- 
ing friends below. This ascent was far from being spectacular only; for, 
as a matter of fact, it was made for scientific study of the air at high 
levels. Jeffries carried with him a reliable barometer, a thermometer of 
special make, a hygrometer, an electrometer, a mariner’s compass, and 
seven small bottles for obtaining samples of air at different heights. He 

11750, April 2, College Book, 1v, 311. 
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reached an elevation certainly exceeding 2 kilometres (6560 feet) ; and 
his observations were turned over to and discussed by the Royal Society. 
The samples of air were analyzed by no less a chemist than Cavendish. 
On January 7, 1785, about five weeks after the London ascent, Jeffries 
crossed the English Channel, leaving the cliffs of Dover and landing 
with his aeronaut in the forest of Guines, in Artois, near the Field of 
the Cloth of Gold. Thus a Harvard man was the first to pass by way of 
the air from one country to another separated by the sea. Jeffries was a 
keen meteorologist, one whose interest did not flag with advancing years. 
He kept detailed records of the weather in Boston from 1774 until 
March 4, 1776, when they were evidently interrupted by the Revolu- 
tionary War, and again from 1790 until 1816. It may be well to re- 
eall that 1774 was the year in which Priestly discovered oxygen and 
1784 the year in which Cavendish published his first papers giving an 
analysis of the air, an analysis so precise that a century’s refinement in 
measuring has hardly changed his figures. 

The records kept by Jeffries have been given to the library of the Ob- 
servatory by one of his descendants, Mrs. James Means, of Boston. 
Singularly enough, they overlap another series of detailed weather obser- 
vations, those made at New Bedford by Samuel Rodman, beginning in 
1812, and continued by his son, Thomas R. Rodman, ’46, without break 
until the latter’s death in 1905. These, also, are in the library, a gift 
from Miss Julia Rodman. Taken together, the two records cover a 
period of 126 years and thus constitute the longest authentic series of 
climatic data in our country. 

Harvard men have a further right to be interested in aerography, or 
the science of the structure of the atmosphere, because pioneer work in 
this field was begun at Blue Hill Observatory, now a constituent part of 
the University. Indeed, in this connection a prominent foreign meteor- 
ologist publicly declared that “ nothing in American meteorology is more 
inspiring than a consideration of the history of Blue Hill Observatory.” 

The Observatory is located in the extreme southern part of the town 
of Milton, 11 miles due south of Cambridge. It is on the summit of a 
hill rich in historie associations. Previous to colonial times, a sub-tribe 
of the Algonquin Indians, known as the Massachusetts, inhabited these 
parts. We are told that the word ‘“ Massaadchuseuk” was applied to 
and perhaps means Great Blue Hill, and that the name of the Common- 
wealth is probably derived therefrom. On one of Captain John Smith’s 
earlier charts, the locality is named “Chevyot Hills”; and a good 
neighbor tells me that he has seen in the British Museum a chart on 
which the doughty captain and the young prince, afterwards Charles I, 
amused themselves by latinizing all the Indian names, in which process 
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the Chevyot Hills became “ Mons Massachusettsensis,’”’ no inconsiderable 
name. 

The summit is the highest land within 20 miles of the sea from the 
Maine Boundary to Florida, and at times is visible to mariners as far as 
40 miles, the distance varying greatly with weather conditions. It is an 
old landmark, figuring in early surveys as well as in later and more pre- 
cise determinations. The President of the Graduates’ Magazine Associ- 
ation, who lives at the foot of the hill, has called my attention to the 
following entry in the manuscript diary of John Whiting of Dedham: 
“1756 July 8 A Beacon Raised on Blew Hill.” The spelling must not 
be taken as indicating extreme windiness, although it is rather signifi- 
cant that in the full course of time the vagaries of the wind should be 
studied at this point and a record of velocities and durations of the 
winds from all directions faithfully made, hour after hour, minute by 
minute, for many years. 

The Observatory was founded by A. Lawrence Rotch, h ‘91, Har- 
vard’s first Professor of Meteorology, while yet a young man, in fact, in 
the year he was graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology —1884. He did this on his own initiative and against the advice 
of friends. During his life he maintained the Observatory and, in addi- 
tion to pursuing his own investigations, generously enabled others to do 
special work in meteorology, offering facilities not to be had elsewhere. 
At his death the Observatory was willed to Harvard University, with an 
endowment fund of $50,000. 

At International meetings of meteorologists, Professor Rotch was 
always warmly received, being often the only American present. He en- 
joyed a friendship of many years standing with Hann, Hildebrandsson, 
Mascart, Képpen, Assmann, de Bort, and Shaw, an intimacy productive 
of good, not only to himself, but to American meteorologists generally. 
How much his talents and presence were appreciated may be gathered 
from the tribute of Sir Napier Shaw, Director of the British Meteoro- 
logical Office, himself a progressive and untiring leader, who, speaking of 
Professor Rotch, said: “ No one knew better that meteorology is a codp- 
erative science; and no one was more ready to help his colleagues.” 
Through these friendships, the best features of observatory life and pur- 
pose, as practised in Europe, were transplanted to this country. With one 
of his colleagues, M. Léon Teisserence de Bort, a brilliant Frenchman of 
Scotch descent, Rotch undertook the first systematic campaign of explo- 
ration of the air over the ocean; and to these two must be credited the 
discovery of variation in the height of the stratosphere with latitude and 
with season. The word “stratosphere” itself was, in fact, first used by 
de Bort and, although for a while the term “isothermal region” was 
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used, meteorologists now generally have come back to the use of the 
other term as more truly describing the conditions met in the upper 
levels. To make it somewhat plainer, let us say that usually, as one 
rises in the atmosphere, the temperature falls. Thus, even on a summer 
day, the temperature at a height of 2000 metres is low enough to freeze 
water; and at 8000 metres cold enough to freeze mercury. This fall 
continues until a certain level (in this latitude and at this time of the 
year, summer, about 10,000 metres, or 6 miles) is reached, when there 
is no further fall, but sometimes a rise. The region below the level is 
called the “troposphere” and the region above the “stratosphere.” Ob- 
servations in the stratosphere have been obtained to a height of 37,000 
metres (23 miles). The highest records obtained from manned balloons 
are 10,500 metres (6 miles), and that is about as high as man may ex- 
pect to reach. The highest kite records do not exceed 7500 metres (less 
than 5 miles). Rotch was the first to obtain, by registering balloons, 
records of temperature, pressure, humidity, and air drift at great heights 
over the American continent. He was also the first to fly kites at sea, 
and to obtain trigonometrical measurements of pilot balloons. 

In the important and now much-diseussed field of aviation, the Observ- 
atory has attempted to do for the aviator what the hydrographer does 
for the navigator; that is, to furnish charts showing what may reason- 
ably be expected at certain altitudes for given localities and seasons. In 
Professor Rotch’s last book, Charts of the Atmosphere, written in col- 
laboration with A. H. Palmer, ’09, the currents of the air for various 
heights are discussed with special reference to the needs of airmen. 

Nor have the clouds been overlooked. There are two really noteworthy 
memoirs on cloud formation published in English; one of these is the 
work of the investigators at Blue Hill, while the other is an official re- 
port prepared by Professor F. H. Bigelow, ’73, for many years in the 
U.S. Weather Bureau, but now associated with the Argentine Meteoro- 
logical Office. 

The Observatory was the first institution in our country to employ the 
metric system and use the international symbols and form of publication. 
It is peculiarly appropriate, therefore, that it should now be the first and 
only meteorological observatory in the United States using scientific units 
in expressing temperature, pressure, and air flow. For the past three 
years, in the published summaries of the Observatory, pressures have 
been expressed in kilobars, or percentages of a standard atmosphere, 
known as a “megabar” atmosphere. It may all seem somewhat involved 
and confusing to us of the present generation who have never known any 
units but the inch, the degree Fahrenheit, and the mile per hour ; but the 
new system makes for clearness and accuracy ; and coming generations, 
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being spared the difficulties from which we now suffer, ought to bless us. 
It is only necessary to remark that the new system of units brings me- 
teorology or aerography, which seems a better term, into step with phys- 
ics, chemistry, and thermodynamics, and does away with the old arbitrary 
and unscientific notation. An illustration may help. In the violent storm 
of March 1, 1914, the pressure, or, as the old mariner would say, “the 
glass,” fell to a lower point than was ever before known in New Eng- 
land, 28.47 inches at sea level. Those familiar with weather charts know 
that any reading below 29.00 inches is low; but even to professional 
meteorologists the first figure given only roughly indicates the degree of 
pressure change. Indeed, the official forecaster would need pencil and 
paper and time to answer an inquiry as to the intensity of the fall. The 
record at Blue Hill was expressed simply as 941 kilobars. Inasmuch as 
1000 kilobars is the standard pressure, or absolute atmosphere, one sees 
at a glance that during this particular storm the pressure fell 59 kilobars, 
the meaning of which is 5.9 per cent of the whole atmosphere. 

Again, temperatures are expressed in degrees absolute, vapor pressure 
in dynes or units of force, the direction of air flow in degrees, and the 
velocity in metres per second. Rainfall is measured in millimetres and 
rainy days are those on which 1 millimetre of rain falls, which is prefer- 
able to the old 1-100 of an inch. This is a matter of importance in many 
suits at law, especially in the interpretation of the phrase “ working days ” 
in contracts. In all of this educational propaganda, Blue Hill Observatory 
has been the prime mover and indeed originator. 

The library of the Observatory contains probably the best collection of 
meteorological books, pamphlets, journals, and records available to the 
student, outside the city of Washington. It has at present nearly 8000 
bound volumes and over 15,000 unbound books and memoirs. Through 
the courtesy of Professor E. C. Pickering, 65, the observations and cer- 
tain discussions are published annually as part of the Harvard Observa- 
tory Annals. Many scientific contributions have appeared in various me- 
teorological journals throughout the world and a detailed list would fill 
many pages. Courses of instruction are given, but chiefly for graduate 
students. 

The purpose of the Observatory is essentially research and exploration 
of the air; and yet it has been impossible to restrict the work entirely to 
theoretical investigation because of the intimate relation between human 
activities and weather; and so it has come about that the Observatory 
plays no small part in serving the public, a service which, of course, 
is entirely without compensation. It is gratifying to be able to use our 
knowledge for the good of the community. It would surprise the readers 
of the Graduates’ Magazine to learn of the many ways in which the Ob- 
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servatory is of use; but a single illustration must suffice at present. The 
railroads of this section, steam and electric, morning, noon, and night, 
Sundays and holidays not excepted, try to keep in touch with the Ob- 
servatory, and use directly and to advantage, in the maintenance of traffic 
and for the comfort and safety of the traveling public, all information 
which ean be given them concerning weather conditions. 

For reasons which are self-evident the Observatory cannot be opened 
to the general public, yet no one with a genuine interest in meteorology 
has ever been turned from the door. Any graduate of Harvard or friend 
of the University will, on making the fact known, be admitted and 
welcomed. 





SAMUEL GILMAN, AUTHOR OF “FAIR HARVARD.”? 
HENRY WILDER FOOTE, ’97. 


Ir is well for us not to forget how largely the South was represented at 
Harvard throughout the first half of the 19th century. The mercantile 
and social ties between Boston and Charleston were numerous and strong, 
for the shipmasters from Salem, Boston, and Newport were familiar 
with Charleston Harbor, and many a New England youth came here to 
establish himself in business as the representative of a Northern firm, 
while there was a steady stream of young men going North for their edu- 
cation, sometimes to Yale and Princeton, but more often to Cambridge. 
Harvard’s roll of graduates between 1800 and 1860 includes members of 
many of the most distinguished families of your city, Harvard men of 
the present generation hardly realized, perhaps, how large the Southern 
contingent at Harvard was in those days until the list of Harvard gradu- 
ates who served the Confederacy was made up, a few years ago, as com- 
pletely as the inadequacy of the records permitted. The list, printed in 
the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March, 1912, showed that 257 
graduates or former students at Harvard had served in the Confederate 
army, the large majority of them as commissioned officers, Fifty-two of 
this number were killed in action and twelve more died of disease or 
accident. Among these Harvard men in the Confederate service there 
were no less than seventeen general officers, five of whom were major- 
generals. It has long been known that more than a thousand Harvard 
men served in the Union army, to which the University contributed a 
great number of distinguished officers, but even Harvard men have gen- 
erally been ignorant of the fact that the College also contributed many 


1 Part of an address delivered at the dedication of the Gilman Memorial, April 16, 
1916, in the Unitarian Church, Archdale Street, Charleston, S.C. 
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more general officers to the Confederate army than any other college or 
university in the country, excepting West Point only. In addition to 
these soldiers there were a considerable number of Harvard graduates in 
the civil government of the Confederacy, including one of the senators 
from South Carolina. 

There must evidently have been many students from the South at the 
University during the half-century preceding the Civil War, and, as was 
to be expected, they were the natural leaders of their communities. South 
Carolina was probably represented more largely than any other State 
south of Virginia, and Charleston more largely than any other commun- 
ity in South Carolina. How appropriate it is, therefore, for Harvard 
University to join this day in the dedication of this memorial in Charles- 
ton to Dr. Samuel Gilman, a memorial to which hundreds of Harvard 
men have gladly contributed. 

It was not, however, the mercantile relations with Charleston which 
brought hither the New England youth whom we commemorate today. 
He was drawn by another and holier call than that of trade or politics. 
It was an altogether natural and fitting thing that this church should turn 
to Cambridge for a preacher of liberal religion. The liberal tradition at 
Harvard was one of the gifts bestowed upon it in its cradle by the foun- 
ders of the colony of Massachusetts Bay, so many of whom had been 
nourished on the strong meat of independent thought by those teachers 
who had made famous the English Cambridge of the Puritan age. To 
that tradition the little New England college had remained steadfast 
throughout the 17th and 18th centuries, and now, at the beginning of the 
19th century, it stood upon the threshold of that period of florescence 
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which enabled it to make so notable a contribution to what, half in play, 
half in pride, we call “The New England Renaissance.” 

Samuel Gilman owed much to Harvard College. In his scholarship, his 
love of letters, his high-minded loyalty, and his spirituality he was typical 
of the era and environment in which he was reared. It was a much sim- 
pler society than that of today, provincial in some of its aspects, but its 
leaders were well endowed intellectually, familiar with the best of litera- 
ture, generous in idealism. 

Samuel Gilman was born in Gloucester, on Feb. 16, 1791, the son of 
Frederick Gilman, of Exeter, N.H., and Abigail Hillier Somes, of 
Gloucester. His father had been a prosperous merchant who had suf- 
fered severe losses by the capture of a number of his vessels by the French 
in 1798, and who had died very soon after. About 1800 Samuel’s mother 
removed from Gloucester to Salem. Hence, when he entered College in 
the fall of 1807, he was recorded on the books as from Salem. He grad- 
uated with the Class of 1811. 
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Fortunately for us Dr. Gilman’s daughter, Mrs. F. J. Lippitt, of Wash- 
ington, in the last decade of the 19th century gave to the College Library 
a number of her father’s letters and other manuscripts which are now 
preserved in the archives of the Class of 1811. Two tidbits in this treas- 
ure-trove are fragments of undergraduate doggerel, one about the Hasty 
Pudding Club, of which he was a member; the other describing several 
members of Harvard’s “ best beloved class,’’ who, in the verse, are served 
with varieties of food appropriate to their characters. It makes the dis- 
tinguished orator and statesman, the Hon. Edward Everett, more human 
to hear his classmates call him “ Ned,” and truly delightful is this refer- 
ence to the man whom the world knows as the Rev. Nathaniel Langdon 
Frothingham, D.D., a notable but somewhat cold and austere divine, min- 
ister for many years of the First Church in Boston : — 

“ To Frothingham venison we all wisht to pass 

Since Natty himself is dear to the class.”’ 
Gilman’s poetical gift was recognized by his classmates, who made him 
Class Poet, and in 1815, only four years after graduation, he was the 
poet at the meeting of Phi Beta Kappa. He had already acquired some- 
thing of a reputation for verse. In January, 1812, he had written a la- 
ment, in a somewhat stilted, 18th-century style, for a disastrous confla- 
gration in Richmond at which there had been distressing loss of life. In 
1815 he was engaged in translating Florian’s ‘Galatea.’ In 1817 an un- 
signed translation in verse from Boileau by him appeared in the North 
American Review. To his own verse might fairly be applied the criticism 
which he made of the poetry of another Harvard graduate living in 
Charleston — that his early verse was written under the influence of Pope 
and his later verse under the influence of Moore. It is interesting to note 
that the musie with which “ Fair Harvard” has always been associated 
was originally the setting for Moore’s song, “ Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms.” 

For a few months after graduation Gilman was in some mercantile 
employment in Boston, for he writes of himself as “a counter-jumper by 
day and a gentleman by night,” but by November, 1811, he had returned 
to the University, and was registered as a resident graduate, for so divin- 
ity students were called before the Divinity School was set off from the 
College as a distinct professional school in 1816. In his year as a resident 
graduate Gilman studied under Henry Ware, Jr., whose appointment in 
1808 as Hollis Professor of Divinity had helped to precipitate the con- 
troversy between the Calvinistic and liberal wings of New England Con- 
gregationalism. Though not yet twenty-one, Gilman was already engaged 
to Miss Caroline Howard, three years his junior. She had already, at the 
age of sixteen, written a poem entitled ‘ Jephtha’s Rash Vow,” followed 
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by another on “Jairus’ Daughter,” printed in the North American Re- 
view. Throughout life she knew and loved good literature, and was her- 
self a writer of reputation. The story of their first meeting is a pretty 
bit of romance. She had gone to Cambridge for some social event at 
which he was present. In a game of forfeits he found himself called 
upon to recite a bit of poetry and gave the opening lines of “ Jephthah’s 
Rash Vow,” not knowing that the authoress stood before him. This was 
the beginning of his courtship. She sailed from Boston on October 27, 
1811, for Savannah, to spend the winter, and among his papers are 
twenty-five letters written to her during his year as a resident graduate. 
They give a vivid idea of the rather sentimental and dreamy young man, 
deeply in love with a girl of exceptional capacity, as well as of the life of 
Cambridge at that period. His letters deal with his studies, his social life, 
and the literary gossip of the time. 

The meagreness of the theological training of the period is also shown 
in these letters. Gilman studied Hebrew, the Greek Testament, ethics 
and philosophy, and sermon writing for a few months, and got all the 
College had to give him in the way of professional training. At the end 
of the year he turned to teaching for a while; for two or three years at 
a school in Boston, then from 1817 to 1819 as tutor in mathematics at 
Harvard. His heart, however, was set on the ministry, as is evident from 
an episode amusingly recounted in a letter which he wrote to Miss How- 
ard on Feb. 23, 1817. “I have preached today again at Mr. Thacher’s 
[the Octagon meeting-house in Church Green, Boston]. Dr. Ware who 
engaged to supply them during his absence at 10 Dolls. per Sabbath, en- 
gaged me last Sunday and this. Last Sunday I arrived into town too late 
for a morning service and the people went to other meetings. I have had 
a few jokes from the President [Kirkland] about my dreams and visions 
while the good people of Church Green were waiting very patiently for 
the bread of life. . . .” 

Early in 1819 he went South to preach as a candidate in the Second 
Independent Church at Charleston. He spent a considerable period here, 
experienced a severe attack of yellow fever, and was invited to settle as 
minister of the church. He returned to New England, was married on 
Oct. 14, 1819, and soon afterwards journeyed overland again to this city, 
a journey of eleven days. On Dee. 1 of that year he was ordained minister 
of this church. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Joseph Tucker- 
man, D.D., of Charlestown. Gilman’s classmate, the Rev. Jared Sparks, 
later President of Harvard and a distinguished historian, also had part 
in the service, having been himself but a few months before ordained 
minister of the Independent Church of Baltimore, on which occasion 
Channing had preached his famous “ Baltimore Sermon.” 
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It is not easy to make any adequate report of Dr. Gilman’s services to 
the city of Charleston during the nearly forty years of his pastorate. The 
quiet life of a studious minister devoted to his pastoral work, while it 
may be of the highest value to the community, offers little material in 
the way of stirring incident or romantic episode for the biographer. Dr. 
Gilman’s labors were not confined to the limits of his parish. He was 
deeply loved and honored by his parishioners. His mother, then visiting 
Charleston, could write to his sister on April 10, 1826, “. . . How often 
do I wish you were seated on one of the . . . benches listening to the 
good advice given in the mildest possible manner by your dear brother. 
. . . His Parrish almost adore him. Many, very many, that is averse to 
his Doctrine say he is a good man.” The truth is that outside his parish 
his pure and noble character made him universally respected. His read- 
ing was wide and various and his own literary activities also continued. 
On June 1, 1820, he spent “ six hours writing hymns for the New York 
collection,” in July “ six hours and more translating hymns from the Ger- 
man.” In 1822 and 1823 he was writing articles for denominational 
and literary periodicals. In March, 1824, he received the first number 
of the Christian Hxaminer, a periodical to which he later frequently 
contributed and which ran through most of the 19th century, dear to the 
hearts of New England Unitarians. The same month he began an article 
on “ New England Singing Schools” which he finished in May, 1824, 
and soon after published anonymously under the title “The Village 
Choir.” It is a curious and interesting picture of New England of about 
1800 and was undoubtedly based upon his experience at Atkinson, N.H. 
It was highly praised by James Russell Lowell, and may be read today, 
in Gilman’s collected papers entitled Contributions to Literature, with 
much interest by those curious as to the customs of New England a cen- 
tury ago. Toward the end of his life he was doubtless the foremost liter- 
ary figure in the city, with the possible exception of his gifted wife, who 
was even more widely known for her writings than he was for his. It 
was not merely that they preserved the studious habits and love of 
literature of their youth: they were also a centre of influence for the 
cultivation of the Humanities. His literary ability was drawn upon for 
special sermons, for prefaces, memoirs, book reviews, essays before the 
Charleston Club; and for occasional poems, such as an ode for the New 
England Society at Charleston; an ode on the death of John C. Calhoun, 
written at the request of the Faculty of Columbian College, and sung at 
Calhoun’s obsequies in Columbia; and a song for the Washington Light 
Infantry at Charleston of which he was chaplain for sixteen years. 

Gilman returned to New England every two or three years for his vaca- 
tions, and these journeys bore considerable literary fruit for himself and 
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his wife. The story of how he revisited Salem in the vain hope of seeing 
Nathaniel Hawthorne is reprinted in his Contributions to Literature. 
The most famous of all his writings was produced on one of these jour- 
neys, when in 1836, in the course of his Northern visit, he wrote the ode 
which we know as “ Fair Harvard ” for the 200th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the College, held on Sept. 8, of that year. The poem was, it is said, 
written at short notice in answer to a request for a song appropriate to the 
coming anniversary, while Mr. and Mrs. Gilman were guests of Judge 
Fay, who had married a sister of Mrs. Gilman. Mrs. Gilman that sum- 
mer was writing a series of letters, presumably for publication in a 
Charleston paper, describing their journey north from Old Point Comfort 
to Washington, Baltimore, New York, Niagara, and down through New 
England. These “ Notes of a Northern Excursion,” published later under 
the title “ Poetry of Traveling,” give an entertaining picture of the sea- 
board States at a period when one traveled from Schenectady to Utica 
by canal boat and could describe Canandaigua, New York, as “ a western 
town.” But for us the most interesting of all Mrs. Gilman’s letters is that 
containing her description of the 200th anniversary of Harvard College, 
and of the first singing of “ Fair Harvard.” The letter was evidently 
written from Fay house, for she writes that “the noble elm of Washing- 
ton, the tree beneath which his tent was pitched in the Revolutionary 
War, (sic /) is waving quietly in the breeze not far from my window.” 
The exercises were held in the First Parish Church, according to the 
custom which prevailed until Sanders Theatre was built after the Civil 
War. Mrs. Gilman laments the disappearance of “ the old Puritan meet- 
ing-house” which she had known in her girlhood, and which three years 
before had given place to the “elegant and classical structure ” which 
still faces the College gates. The exercises themselves were very simple, 
consisting of an invocation by the Rev. Ezra Ripley, of Concord, of the 
Class of 1776, then more than ninety years old ; an Ode— “ Fair Har- 
vard”’ — sung by achorus; a Discourse by President Quincy, review- 
ing the early history of the College; a prayer by the Rev. Jonathan Ho- 
mer, of the Class of 1777; the doxology, and a benediction. President 
Humphrey, of Amherst, was apparently the only representative from 
another college. At the alumni gathering in the afternoon the oldest class 
represented was that of 1774, though a member of the Class of 1759 
was still living. It is interesting to us to note that a young man who was 
present that day as a member of the Junior class in College, who heard 
Samuel Gilman’s Ode sung for the first time, died only three months ago, 
the oldest living graduate, James Lloyd Wellington, 38. 

Mrs. Gilman describes the occasion with a just pride in her husband’s 
part in it, but neither of them can have guessed its full significance, nor 
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have realized that this Ode, written almost by chance, would prove his 
strongest claim on the remembrance and affection of Harvard men for 
decades to come. Harvard has grown mightily from the little college of 
that day, and has become more rich and powerful than Samuel Gilman 
could ever have dreamed for her, but not one of her thousands of sons 
has gone forth since that September day in 1836 unfamiliar with Gil- 
man’s Ode. It is the noblest college song yet written in America, a 
hymn in spirit if not in form, stately, dignified, suited to the “jubilee” 
and the “ festival-rites” for which it was written, but touched with a 
warmth of emotion which makes it an uplifting conclusion for every 
Harvard festival. That Harvard was not unappreciative of Samuel Gil- 
man’s literary achievements, as well as of his honorable and useful life, 
is shown by the bestowal upon him of the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
the next year (1837), when he was forty-six years old. 

In 1852 the reconstruction of the church on Archdale Street was be- 
gun. Dr. Gilman preached the last sermon in the structure, which had 
come down from Revolutionary days, from the text, ‘Old things are 
passed away.” The beautiful new edifice, which still retains the outer 
walls of the earlier structure, with a new interior, was a great joy to 
him, the crown and glory of his ministry. It was not completed till 1854 
and he live to preach in it less than four years, for his death occurred 
quite unexpectedly on Feb. 9, 1858, at Kingston, Mass., where he and 
Mrs. Gilman had gone to visit one of their daughters, the wife of the 
Rey. C. J. Bowen, then settled there. In death his mind returned to his 
people in Charleston, and almost his last words were a message which he 
dictated to his congregation: “ Tell them that I have no other wish but 
for the good of the church, whether in sickness or health, in life or 
death.’’ His funeral was held on Feb. 17, attended by such crowds that 
many persons were obliged to stand outside in the street and cemetery. 
His death brought widespread mourning to the city, and the Courier de- 
clared that it was the most solemn funeral held in South Carolina since 
that of Calhoun. He lies in the beautiful churchyard close to the south 
wall of the church he loved. 

Samuel Gilman was singularly guileless and childlike in character, but 
with the deep wisdom which accompanies such childlikeness. He was 
animated by a large faith in humanity and by deep sympathy for his 
fellow men. He was broad and catholic in vision, a lover of learning and 
of letters, described by one who knew him well as “ completely and hab- 
itually consecrated to the fulfilment of every duty.” The remembrance 
of such a life is a blessed heritage for this church and community, and 
the University from which he graduated and the praise of which he so 
sweetly sung gladly brings her tribute of love and of honor to his memory. 
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FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


“ MAKE the student, not the course, the unit of education.” This is the 
heart of Pres. Lowell’s plans for improving college training. He wants 
to see Harvard College produce educated men, not merely individuals 
labeled as having passed a prescribed number of courses. This, at bottom, 
is the purpose of the rules concerning the choice of electives (some in- 
structors have considered the mastering of the rules as the best mental 
discipline they ever had); such is the purpose of the oral examinations in 
French and German (tests, by the way, remarkably illuminating to the 
examiners as to the ignorance of students in many matters other than 
French or German) ; such, also, the reason for the tutorial system and 
the general examinations in History, Government, and Economics, and 
for the establishment of the Committee on Students’ Use of English. To 
achieve this same happy result, of real education, Mr. Gustav Pollak 
advocates, in the Nation, a prescribed course of 120 weekly lectures, in 
which students shall be told the names and the significance of great lead- 
ers in all the arts and sciences. 

Wholly admirable are all these plots to induce students to learn those 
things which they want not to learn, perhaps because they seem to them 
to serve “no practical purpose,” but for the knowledge of which they will 
be happier, at odd moments, all the rest of their lives. These plans will 
all, however, prove ineffectual, unless we endeavor to carry them out on 
the method suggested by Pres. Hadley. “The first thing to do to help 
these boys,” he said to the Yale alumni of Hartford, referring to students 
who have no profession in view, “is to improve the quality of teaching. 
We must get better men; and to do this we must pay larger salaries.” 
(Think of a college President making such a remark!) “If by teaching 
fewer subjects we can so organize our work that we can pay larger sala- 
ries, it will be good economy. The man counts for more than the sub- 
ject.” Wise words, these, and true, and if Yale should act upon them it 
will be Yale, not Harvard, which turns out educated men. Our plans are 
paper plans, and will never be more than dead formule until we procure 
men to vitalize them. If the course is to be no longer the final test of the 
education of the student, is it not time, also, to check the tendency to 
make the degree the final test of the fitness of the instructor? 

The undergraduate, dipping into the Classics, is not likely to be stimu- 
lated to further study of Greek literature by an instructor who has earned 
his degree of Ph.D. —and his instructorship — by three years spent in 
earnestly tracking an elusive preposition. Such a man has forgotten liter- 
ature, except as a vast maze in which may be traced the life-history of 
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the preposition. As well ask him to inspire undergraduates with the glory 
of Homer as to expect the student of earthworms to interpret for would- 
be artists the sublimity of nature. He is one of that vast army who, as a 
humane professor recently put it, “has reduced Sophocles to a mess of 
optatives.” Nor is it the Classics only which suffer from the curse of the 
dehumanized Doctor of Philosophy, although they suffer most, since, in 
these progressive days, they are most under the suspicion of being “ un- 
practical.” There are instructors who see Chaucer primarily as a gram- 
marian, and who look at composition as mere rhetoric, totally discon- 
nected from life ; there are others whose interest in Government ceases 
after the year 1603; others to whom Economics means nothing more 
than a field of philosophical speculation, where to apply theory to prac- 
tice is to spoil the game. 

Most Doctors of Philosophy are learned ; few are wise. And it takes 
a wise man to educate the modern undergraduate. The Doctor who has 
preserved his human wisdom along with his narrow scholarship is the best 
of all teachers, but, for undergraduate work, it should be the wisdom, not 
the learning, that gets him the job. (In the graduate schools the problem 
is different — but of that another time.) The boy in college, if he is eager 
about anything, is eager to gather bits of knowledge which will be of 
practical use. The really big teacher can make him eager to gather, also, 
those other bits of knowledge which will make his life richer and happier 
—and without them, without the amenities, no man can be called really 
educated. A single James Russell Lowell did more to educate college 
youth than all the pedantie Doctors of the last ten years will ever do. 
Let us, as Pres. Hadley suggested, teach fewer subjects in the College if 
we can thereby afford to get better teachers — for in the education of the 
undergraduate one good teacher is worth a thousand good rules, and a 
course cannot be good without a good teacher. 





MEDALLIC HARVARD. 


DR. MALCOLM STORER, ’85. 


For some years I have been endeavoring to get together a represen- 
tative collection of the various medals connected in any way with Har- 
vard University. Financial considerations prevented this collection being 
made by the University Library. It has accordingly been a great pleas- 
ure to me to make Harvardiana a prominent feature in the great collec- 
tion of Massachusetts medals, numbering now some 1800 pieces, that is 
being gradually acquired by the Massachusetts Historical Society. As 
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always happens when one begins to specialize in any subject the field 
rapidly broadens. When I began I supposed I might get together some 
score or so of Harvard medals, but we have already 115 of them, and I 
am sure the list is by no means exhausted. Let me here acknowledge the 
debt of the society to the many Harvard clubs that have either presented 
us with their medals or allowed us to buy them, with the understanding 
that they shall, of course, never leave our possession. 

Compared with other universities Harvard ranks well in the number 
of medallie rewards she offers for scholarly prowess, in most cases with 
a substantial monetary prize as well. They are eight in number, the old- 
est being the Bowdoin Prizes. Under the will of Gov. James Bowdoin, 
1745, who died in 1790, £400 was given to the “ University of Cam- 
bridge,” the interest on which sum (increased by $15,000 in 1901 by his 
descendant, George Sullivan Bowdoin) should be “annually applied in 
the way of premiums for the advancement of useful and polite literature 
among the residents, as well graduates as undergraduates, of the Uni- 
versity.” At present there are five Bowdoin prize medals given to under- 
graduates, in each case with $50 to $250 in addition; and three to grad- 
uate students, with $200 in addition. The Bowdoin medal is as follows: 

Ob. JACOBVS BOWDOIN ARMIG A. A. PRAES. S.R.S. LL.D. REIP. 
MASS. GVB. (Armiger Academiae Americanae Praeses Socius Regiae 
Societatis.) Bust to left. Below, NATVS A.D. MDCCXXVI/MOR- 
TVVS A.D. MDCCXC. 

Rx. In wreath of oak and laurel SENATVS/ACADEMICVS/CANTA- 
BRIGIENSIS /EX TESTAMENTO V.C./ JACOBI BOWDOIN / 
HAEC PRAEMIA/BENE MERENTI. (47mm. We have it in pew- 
ter and copper gilt.) 

In 1817 Ward Nicholas Boylston, merchant of Boston, founded the 
Boylston prizes for elocution, in memory of his uncle, Nicholas Boylston, 
who endowed the professorship of Oratory. At first there was, appar- 
ently, no medal connected with the prizes, but, although there is no ref- 
erence to it in the Catalogue, it is evident that in his will (1828) Mr. 
Boylston left further money to the College as the medal shows : 

Ob. *WARD NICHOLAS BOYLSTON*/ELOQUENTLZ FAUTOR 
Bust to right. Signed MITCHELL Se. Below, NAT. MDCCXLIV. 
MORT. MDCCCXXVIII. 

Rx. In wreath SENATUS /ACADEMICUS /CANTABRIGIENSIS /EX 
TESTAMENTO/W. N. BOYLSTON/HOC PRAEMIUM/BENE 
MERENTI 
Legend ACTIO ORATIONIS LUMEN (38mm. White metal.) 

Mr. Boylston also founded the Boylston Medical Prize (now of $300 
and a medal) for the best dissertation on a question of medical science 
proposed by the Boylston Medical Committee, of which the following is 
the medal: 
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Ob. W.N. BOYLSTON SCHOLZ MEDICINZ FUNDATOR (rosette) 
Bust to left. Signed W. WYON. SC. 

Rx. Blank. (45mm. Bronze. Gilt. Tin.) 

Although this medal was given for a time it was finally withdrawn 
and not issued for many years, as it was felt that while fundator was 
excellent Latin, implying ‘‘ Benefactor,” it too forcibly suggested that he 
was the actual founder of the Medical School. Hence in 1915 a new die 
was prepared, exactly like the old one, but with the word fautor instead 
of fundator, and this medal is now awarded for dissertations of especial 
merit. 

Other University prizes are the Pasteur medal : 

Ob. REPUBLIQUE FRANQAISE. Laureated female bust to left. Signed 
O. ROTY. 

Rx. UNIVERSITE/HARVARD/—/MEDAILLE/PASTEUR. In field to 
left a bundle of oak, palm and Jaurel on which a tablet with 1898. 

Ex. A DESAIDE EDIT 58mm. Silver. 

“Tn 1898 Baron Pierre de Coubertin founded a prize for debating in 
the form of a medal to be awarded to the successful contestant in an an- 
nual debate on a subject drawn from contemporary French politics.” 

The Coolidge Debating Medal: In 1899 Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge 
gave the University $5000, ‘the income of which shall be devoted to the 
establishment of prizes for debating.” In 1911 the Advisory Committee 
of Debating voted to award, in addition to $100, a gold medal known as 
the Coolidge Debating Medal to the participants in the Harvard-Yale 
and Harvard-Princeton debates, and silver medals to the alternates. 

Ob. A bust to right inscribed on chest CICERO 

Rx. Blank. 28mm. Irregular planchet. Gold. Silver. 

The Lloyd McKim Garrison Medal was founded by the Class of ’88 
in memory of their classmate who died in 1900. The prize consists of 
$100 and a silver medal for the best poem chosen by the Department of 
English : 

Ob. Between tall upright lighted lamps the seal of Harvard bound with ribbons 
over LLOYD McKIM GARRISON /MEDAL/AWARDED TO. Be- 
low, a tablet for name. 

Rx. The Muse of Poetry with lyre, inspired by rising sun. 64mm. Silver. 
Rectangular with rounded top. By V. D. BRENNER (incused.) 

An annual prize of $35, or a medal, is to be awarded according to 
the bequest of Charles J. Wister, to the student who passes examinations 
with the highest combined average in mathematics and music. The dies 
for this medal have not been made as yet. 

In 1898 Julian W. Mack, LL.B. ’87, established the James Barr 
Ames Prize Fund, with an award every four years of $400 or more and 
a silver medal for a meritorious book or essay upon a legal subject. The 
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present Ames medal bears the bust of Sir Edward Coke. A new die is 
being prepared with the head of Dean Ames. 

This completes the list of the academic medals. They are all, be it 
noted, the result of private munificence. 

There is a little piece got up in connection with the 125th anniversary 
of Hollis Hall. I think, however, that this was not issued by the Univer- 
sity : 

Ob. In laurels a building. Below, HOLLIS HALL. 

Rx. In laurels a torch resting on ribbon inscribed 1763 1913. 
Below, 150th ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION /OF/HOLLIS 
HALL/ laurels. (39mm. Copper. By Whitehead Hoag Co.) 

A number of other Harvard buildings, such as Memorial Hall, Massa- 
chusetts Hall, and various gates, have been commemorated upon medals. 

Medals have been struck in honor of a number of professors and men 
connected with Harvard in one capacity or another, among others those 
of: Ames, J. B., Professor of Law; Adams, J. Q., Professor of Rhet- 
oric (6); Agassiz, L., Professor of Zodlogy (4); Amory, R., lecturer; 
Beck, Charles, Professor of Latin (on a badge of Post 56, G.A.R.) ; 
Bowdoin, James, benefactor; Boylston, W. N., benefactor; Chadwick, 
J. R., lecturer; Child, F. J., Professor of English ; Channing, W. E., Fel- 
low; Davis, J., Fellow; Eliot, C. W., President (5); Everett, E., Pro- 
fessor of Greek (5) ; Emerson, R. W., Overseer, preacher; Eliot, Samuel, 
Overseer ; Gray, Asa, Professor of Botany ; Green, S. A., Overseer ; Hall, 
G. S., instructor; Hancock, John, Treasurer; Holmes, O. W., Professor 
of Anatomy; Lawrence, A., founder of Scientific School; Lewis, Wins- 
low, Overseer; Longfellow, H. W., Professor of Belles-Lettres ; Lowell, 
J. R., Professor of Belles-Lettres; Norton, C. E., Professor of History 
of Art; Paine, J. K., Professor of Music; Parkman, F., Fellow; Rim- 
mer, Dr. W. L., lecturer; Roosevelt, T., Overseer; Rosenau, Dr. M. J., 
Professor; Sargent, C. S., Professor of Arboriculture; Sargent, D. A., 
Director Hemenway Gymnasium ; Storer, H. R., lecturer; Sumner, C., 
instructor ; Shurtleff, N. B., Overseer; Warren, E. H., Professor of Law ; 
Webster, Daniel, Overseer ; Wendell, B., Professor of English; Whittier, 
J. G., Overseer; Wolcott, R., Overseer. In the case of most of these 
medals of Harvard Professors no connection with the University is ob- 
vious: in others it is most emphatically so, as with those of Bowdoin and 
Boylston, already described. Here, too, would come the medals of Presi- 
dent Eliot: 

Ob. CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT PRESIDENT OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 
Bust to left. 


Rx. Main gate and buildings. At bottom seal of University dividing 
L. DESCHAMPS and MCMCII. (81mm. Bronze.) 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT, LL.D., PRESIDENT OF HARVARD. In 
field, HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Bust to left. On truncation, COPY- 
RIGHT. 1903. BY W. H. WHITE (incused). 

Plain (214mm. Bronze.) 

Bust to left. To left, CIOIUCCC/J + XVIIII. To right, MDCCCL/ 
XXXXIITII. 

In closed laurel wreath, CAROLO/GVILIELMO -: ELIOT / VNIVERSI- 
TATIS/ HARVADIANAE : (sic) / VIGESIMVM : QVINTVM/IAM - 
ANNVM/PRAESIDI/OB « EXIMIA: EIVS : MERITA/—/A.M.D. 
CCCLXXXXIIIT/ ALVMNI. At sides, torches on which scroll and 
wreath. (95mm. Bronze. Suppressed on account of the mistake in spell- 
ing.) 

Bust to left. 

Blank. (26mm. Irregular planchet. White metal. By Whitehead Hoag 
Co.) 

Bust to left. To right a seal over 1912. 

Blank. (190x150mm. Oval. Plaster. By H. G. Dorr. Gilded.) 


Another essentially Harvard medal is that of Prof. Gray : 


Ob. 
Rx. 


ASA - GRAY /M.D.CCC.LXXXIYV. Bust to left. Above, in wreath of 
flowers, the seal of Harvard. 
Blank. (Rectangular medallion at the Herbarium. By St. Gaudens.) 


So too is that of Prof. J. K. Paine: 


Ob. 


Rx. 


Bust to left. Below on ribbon, JOHN KNOWLES PAINE. 
Below, shield of Harvard crossed by bar of music on scroll. 
HARVARD MUSICAL CLUB /*1898* Laurel wreath. (43mm. Bronze.) 


Or that of Prof. D. A. Sargent: 


Ob. 


Rx. 


DUDLEY - ALLEN - SARGENT - PIONEER - IN - PHYSICAL - 
EDUCATION. 

Bust to left. Behind, 1907. Signed R. TAIT McKENZIE. 

Five seals of the University in line. Above, A/RECOGNITION/BY 
HIS/FRIENDS AND STUDENTS Below, AWARDED TO/ 
(50mm. Gilt bronze. On edge, bronze. Strcck on the 25th anniversary of 
his activity as teacher.) 


Or this one of Prof. E. H. Warren: 


Ob. 


Medal in shape of open book on which seal of Harvard between WARREN 
and LAW CLUB (33x28mm. Bronze.) 


Besides these medals of professors there are medals of some hundred 
graduates of Harvard, or men upon whom she has bestowed honorary 
degrees. Specimens of most of these medals are in the College Library. 
I have, of course, made no attempt to collect the many Harvard men who 
have received the medals which might also be bestowed upon anybody by 
various learned societies, ete. 

Passing on to the medals more intimately connected with undergrad- 
uate life we find that for the most part they are of various clubs and 
societies, each member of which is supposed to own one; and what more 
suitable memento of college activity could one have than a medal in 


Perennial Brass! It is largely the somewhat fugitive character of these 
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medals that has led me to attempt to get them together for permanent 
preservation at the Massachusetts Historical Society. What could be 
more tantalizing, for instance, than this piece that I picked up recently: 
Ob. Upon the obverse of an old-fashioned large cent a struck diamond in which 
a scroll with legend AKE and below HARVARD. In angles four stars. 
x. 
I would give a good deal to know when and why this was struck. Possi- 
bly some very old “ Dickey” man can tell me. It is the only specimen I 
have ever seen and is very possibly unique. 
The oldest Harvard club medal is very appropriately that of the Phi 
Beta Kappa, which is, I believe, the only Harvard medal habitually 
worn as a watch-charm. 


Ob. S. P. SEPTEMBER 5 /1781. 
Rx. #BK. In upper left-hand cornera hand pointing at three stars. (15x16mm. 
Silver. All engraved.) 


There are a number of Harvard Phi Beta Kappa medals with a varying 
number of stars, described in Mr. Lane’s Catalogue of the Harvard 
Chapter. 

Another old Harvard medal is that of the Porcellian Club, founded in 
1789. This medal was not used, however, until 1800: 

Ob. <A heart-shaped silver medal engraved PORCELLIAN/CLUB/INSTI- 
TUTED/ 1789. 

In 1831 the club adopted its present medal : 


Ob. On crossed swords, DUM VIVIMUS VIVAMUS. In field, PORCEL- 
LIAN /panel / CLUB /1831. 
Rx. FIDE ET AMICITIA/P.C. K.S.T. 
In field, Greek letters over boar’s head, clasped hands, and casque. 
Below on label, 1791 1808 (17mm. Octagonal. Silver.) 
The beautiful medal of the Hasty Pudding dates from about this time: 


Ob. CONCORDIA DISCORS. Sphinx on wreath. Below, 1795. 
Rx. H.P.C. Two hands helping theniselves from pot. Below on ribbon, 


SEGES TOTIS RESPONDET. (38mm. Octagonal. Silver.) 
I wonder whether Washington Allston, 1800, designed this medal. He 
was secretary of the Pudding at about the time the medal was adopted 
and the many sketches with which he embellished the records hint that 
his artistic mind was already quite active. 
Other early medals are those of the Pierian, 08, and that of the Med. 
Fac., 48. 
Ob. A flagon onribbon onwhich UN POUR TOUS ET TOUS POUR UN. 
Rx. A chevron on which M © F Ex, 1848. (42X33mm. Silver. Shield- 
shaped.) 
This was given us as being the medal of the mysterious “ Med. Fac.” 
By far the greater part of the Harvard societies that have medals are 
of comparatively recent date, and in many cases the medals were got up 
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many years after the date they bear, which is generally that of the foun- 
dation of the society. Later on in life, with increased financial stability, 
the clubs would go to the expense of a medal. Some of them are of de- 
cided artistic value, and others pretty poor. Among the better ones may 
be mentioned those of the Iroquois Club, the S. K. Club, and the Pen 
and Brush Club. 

The Harvard papers have been quite fortunate with their medals. The 
oldest is that of the Advocate. For the device the Advocate is indebted to 
Miss Ellen Day Hale. The die was engraved by Henry Mitchell in 1902. 

Ob. THE HARVARD ADVOCATE. Pegasus to left, tethered toa Diction- 
ary. Below, 1866. 
Rx. -VERITAS: NIHIL: VERETUR:/ Shield of Harvard. -DULCI: 
ESTI- PERICULUM :- Shield of Harvard. (38mm. Bronze.) 
This medal took the place of an earlier one with plain reverse. 
There are two medals of the Lampoon : 
Ob. HAR/VA/RD Lampy on Pegasus to left. 
tx. Plain. (41mm. Bronze.) 
Ob. HAR/VA/RD Lampy on Pegasus to left. Below, LAMPOON. 
Rx. MDCCCLXXVI. Ibis holding shield marked VA NI TAS on three open 
books. (40mm. Bronze.) 
The medal of the Harvard Monthly is quite ambitious : 
Ob. ot monogram H M a shield of Harvard with as crest a squirrel holding pen. 
. 1885 
Rx. es _ VERITATEM FORTITER DICERE (38mm. Octagonal. 
ver. 
The Harvard Crimson should also be mentioned : 
Ob. Harvard seal with, below, laurels, 1878, and pen and ink. 
Rx. Plain. (88mm. Irregular. Silver.) 

A number of classes have seen in medals an appropriate manner in 
which to commemorate class anniversaries, etc. Such classes have been 
55, 89 (3), 90, ’91, ’94, 95, 98, 05, °10. The best of these seems to 
be that of the Decennial of ’05, designed by Fitch H. Haskell, ’05: 

Ob. 1905*** HARVARD*** 1915 /**DECENNIAL** 
John Harvard with arms outstretched in welcome, standing in front of the 
05 gate. 

Rx. Plain. (35mm. Irregular. Bronze.) 

Besides these there are a number of medals issued by the Harvard 
Athletic Association for prowess in rowing, etc., of which the following 
may be taken as an example: 


Ob. HARVARD ATHLETIC ASSO/ *AEQUO PEDE PULSANDA 
TELLUS * 
In laurels a winged foot. 
Rx. Plain. (34mm. Silver.) 
I give a list of the Harvard medals as far as they are known to me: 


there are doubtless many others, and any information about any Harvard 
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medals not given in this list would be highly appreciated. Those marked 
with a star are in the collection of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 


**Harvard seal. 
* Adams, J. Q., 1825, 1828. 
* A, D. Club, 1859. 
* Agassiz, L., 1872, 1873. 
* Alpha Delta Phi. 
Ames Prize Medal. 
Beck, C. 
* Bowdoin, J., 1790. 
* Boylston, W. N., 1828. 
Boylston Prize, an engraved medal. 
* Cercle Frangaise, 1886. 
Child, F. J. 
* Cireolo Italiano, 1903. 
* Delta Kappa Epsilon, 1852. 
* Delta Kappa Theta, 1910. 
* Delta Phi. 
Delta Phi Psi. 
* Delta Psi, 1860. 
* Deutscher Verein, 1886. 
* Digamma. 
* Eliot, C. W. 
Fly Club. 
Garrison Medal. 
Gray, A. 
**Harvard Advocate. 
* Harvard Athletic Association, rowing. 
**Harvard Athletic Association, running. 
* Harvard Banjo Club. 
* Harvard Bicycle Club. 
* Harvard Camera Club. 
* Harvard Chess Club. 
* Harvard Cricket Club. 
* Harvard Crimson. 
* Harvard Dartmouth Dual Track Meet. 
* Harvard Debating Society. 
* Harvard Dramatic Club. 
* Harvard Fencers. 
* Harvard Fencing Club. 
* Harvard Glee Club, 1858. 
* Harvard Golf Club, 1898, 
* Harvard Gymnastic Association. 
* Harvard Hotchkiss Club, 1903. 
* Harvard Interscholastic Association, 
1910, 
* Harvard Lampoon, 
* Harvard Lampoon, 1876. 
* Harvard Lawn Tennis Club. 
Harvard Memorial Society, 1895. 
* Harvard Monthly, 1885. 
* Harvard Musical Club, 1898. 
* Harvard Musical Clubs, 1868. (1915) 
Harvard Natural History Society. 
* Harvard Polo Club, 1883. 





* Harvard Rifle and Pistol Club, 1904. 
* Harvard Shooting Club, 1886. 
***Harvard Southern Club, 1888, 
* Harvard Travellers Club. 
* Harvard University Debating Council. 
* Harvard Yale Freshmen Meet. 
* Harvard Yale Track Meet, 1891. 
* Hasty Pudding, 1795. 
* Hollis Hall, 1913. 
* Troquois Club. 
* Ivy, 1904. 
* Kalumet Club. 
* Kappa Gamma Chi, 1897, 
* Lawrence, A. 
* Longfellow, H. W. 
* Med. Fac., 1848. 
Norton, C. E. 
* O. K., 1859, 
Owl Club. 
* Paine, J. K. 
Pasteur Medal, 1898, 
* Patria Society, 1909. 
* Pen & Brush Club, 1894, 
* Phi Beta Kappa, 1781. (4) 
* Phoenix Club. 
**Pierian Sodality, 1808. 
* Pi Eta. 
Porcellian, 1789. 
* Porcellian, 1831. 
* Psi Upsilon. 
Sargent, C.S. 
* Sargent, D. A. 
* Signet. 
* S. K. Club. 
* Speakers’ Club, 1907. 
* Spee Club. 
* Sphinx Club. 
* Stylus Club. 
* Warren Law Club. 
Wendell, B. 
* Western Club, 1908. 
* Zeta Zeta Gamma, 1901. 
55. 1875, Fourth Decennial. 
789. 1899, Decennial. 
89. 1909, New York Dinner. 
°*89, 1912, Class Dinner. 
90. 1915, 25th Anniversary. 
91, 1911, New York Dinner. 
94, 1909, Quindecennial. 
95. 1905, Decennial. 
98. 1913, Quindecennial. 
05. 1915, Decennial. 
10. 1910, Class Day Committee. 
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A RETROSPECT. 

WueEn David Cheever came down from Portsmouth, N.H., to enter 
Harvard he brought with him the tradition of seven generations of the 
Cheever family, three of whom had already received a Harvard degree, 
and four of whom had embraced a professional career. He was the lin- 
eal descendant of Ezekiel Cheever, who came from Canterbury, England, 
in 1637; a man of much learning, first master of the Boston Latin 
School and author of a book of the Latin tongue used by scholars of New 
England for more than a century. Needless to say, a young man of such 
antecedents did not venture beneath these classic shades without much 
seriousness of purpose, and, judging from the man as we have known him 
since, his Puritan ancestors could not have wished for a better represen- 
tation of their line in the Class of 1852 than the young matriculant. We 
know, indeed, that he always took the greatest pride in this family con- 
nection with Harvard and that he was much given to the classics, read- 
ing them with facility in the original. 

David Williams Cheever was born in Portsmouth, N.H., Nov. 30, 
1831, and died in Boston, Dec. 27, 1915. He was educated in part at 
home by his father and mother and partly at a public high school. Later 
he enjoyed the unusual privilege of reading Latin with the Rev. Andrew 
P. Peabody, then the pastor of the family in Portsmouth. He entered 
college at 16 years of age without conditions. As a student at Harvard 
he had few intimates and was much devoted to books. Of the College Fa- 
culty he thus writes : “This was the great privilege of my life. My teach- 
ers were great men. I studied Italian with Longfellow who extemporized 
Dante into English verse ; German with Bernard Rélker, whose sonorous 
pronunciation and poetic temperament converted a dry recitation into an 
inspiration of Schiller and Goethe ; Botany with Gray, never to be for- 
gotten for his simplicity and purity ; Greek with Felton, genial and hu- 
man ; Latin with Beck, a German critical scholar ; modern literature with 
James Russell Lowell; natural history with Agassiz, metaphysics with 
James Walker, who had a great influence on my life.” 

Soon after David’s graduation his father died and, although himself a 
physician, his wish was that the son should not study medicine. After 
spending the winter in settling his father’s estate, he went abroad, on the 
advice of his elder brother, to help him decide what his future vocation 
should be. At the end of eighteen months, living most of the time in 
Paris among art students and medical students, he then knew that he 
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wished to study medicine, and returning home in 1854, at the age of 23 
he entered the Harvard Medical School. 

Of the composition of the medical Faculty he thus writes : ‘‘ There were 
eight professors, of whom four were interesting to me. Above all, Anat- 
omy as such, and as charmingly taught by Oliver Wendell Holmes, fas- 
cinated me. Dr. Bigelow’s lectures (in surgery) were spectacular and 
dramatic, a first-class lecturer, clear, logical, with a dry wit and a broad 
metaphysical mind.” 

The winter term of lectures, which represented a year’s work so far 
as the Medical School was concerned, was a short one and the teaching 
of the medical student of that day was supplemented by spring and sum- 
mer courses conducted by some of the more ambitious spirits among the 
younger members of the medical profession. The first year’s course was, 
therefore, rounded out by attendance at the “‘ Boylston Summer School,” 
and the year following at the “Tremont Medical School.” Clinical 
facilities were limited, but a few fortunate students succeeded in obtain- 
ing the position of house officer at the Massachusetts General Hospital, or 
some of the city and state institutions. A feeling appears to have existed 
that at the hospital there was favoritism in the selections, as the applicant 
was expected to visit each Trustee and ask for a place. Cheever knew no 
Trustee, and, as he expressed it, his too haughty soul rebelled and he de- 
cided not to apply. After passing a profitable and happy year at the 
State Hospital at Rainsford Island, he returned to the School and grad- 
uated in March, 1858. Two years later he competed successfully for the 
Boylston Prize and was appointed Demonstrator of Anatomy, an event 
which, in his opinion, determined his whole professional career. 

He was already married when the Civil War broke out and he did not 
feel justified in joining with those who were to wear the button of the 
Loyal Legion, but was at one time able to perform less conspicuous serv- 
ice in Washington as an acting assistant surgeon. His medical career 
which followed spanned an even half-century and bore a record of almost 
continuous service. In 1868 he was appointed Adjunct Professor of Clin- 
ical Surgery and in 1875 Professor of Clinical Surgery. On the retire- 
ment of Dr. Bigelow in 1882 he became Professor of Surgery and was 
made Professor Emeritus in 1893. The following year he received the 
degree of LL.D. from his Alma Mater, whom he subsequently served for 
twelve years as an Overseer. He was a member of many medical organ- 
izations, of which may be mentioned the Massachusetts Medical Society 
and the American Surgical Association, both of which organizations he 
served as President. He was also an associate member of the Surgical 
Society of Paris. 

Dr, Cheever excelled not only as a teacher but as a writer. In the 
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former capacity he joined enthusiastically with those who led the way 
in a reform of medical education. As a writer he was possessed of a terse 
and epigrammatical style and was the author of many papers and a text- 
book on surgery, all of which enjoyed a literary style peculiarly their 
own. 

In yielding to the importunities of friends to write reminiscences Dr. 
Cheever says: “The dread of being garrulous and the examples of late 
of posthumous writings, which have defamed rather than adorned the 
character of the authors, has made me hesitate.” The recollections, there- 
fore, of such a man, who was one of the very few members of the pro- 
fession who actually practised, or assisted in the practice, of three great 
epochs in medicine and surgery cannot fail to be interesting. The dispas- 
sionate comments of a calm and judicial temperament give them en- 
hanced value. 

Of the early days Cheever thus comments: “ A sombre picture, not 
overdrawn ; and yet surgery was the only resort open; and the anxious 
and ecare-taking surgeon toiled and toiled, maintaining the cheerfulness 
of hope, which alone held death aloof. Such were the conditions, when, 
halfway down my surgical journey, twenty-five years ago, asepsis dawned, 
and slowly, like a summer morning, brought on the perfect day... . 
Surgery became a joy, recovery was the rule, and death was often not 
unjustly ascribed to a failure of technique.” Dr. Cheever had been the 
receptacle of the traditions of two preceding generations. His grand- 
father had served on the privateer Tartar during the Revolution and had 
amputated and dressed alone the wounded in a severe engagement which 
ended in his capture by the British frigate Belisarius. His father, Charles 
A. Cheever, a practitioner in Portsmouth, was a leader in surgery in 
that part of the country. A glimpse of surgery of the period is given 
in a quotation from a letter of Cheever’s father to his father, written in 
1840, from Portsmouth, N.H.: “ Dear Father: The man at Rye whose 
leg I amputated is getting well, although we have had a hard time from 
abscesses forming about the thigh. I evacuated at one time from one of 
them two quarts of pus by measure.” 

Although Dr. Cheever did not enter the ranks of the medical pro- 
fession until 1858, he had already assisted his father at surgical opera- 
tions even before anzesthesia had come into use. Like all of his contempo- 
raries he began as a general practitioner and remained a family doctor 
throughout his whole period of service. On the opening of the Boston 
City Hospital in 1864, he was appointed surgeon to that institution. Thus, 
at the age of 33, and but a few years after beginning practice, he was 
called upon to assume all the responsibilities of service to a great metro- 
politan hospital just at a period when septic surgery had reached its high- 
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water mark. Of these times he speaks thus: “ Pyemia was a terrible 
scourge; many perished. The fortitude and patience of the pre-aseptic 
group of surgeons in both our large hospitals was something to be proud 
of.” 

But Dr. Cheever was made of too stern stuff to be daunted by even 
such obstacles as these, and had within him faith to feel that difficulties 
could be overcome, and that quality indispensable in those days — cour- 
age to act. Of these times he says again: ‘ The old-school surgeon hesi- 
tated and pondered and considered long and took the step of last resort 
when he operated on a kidney or a bladder. The modern, in the armor 
of asepsis, emerges unscathed from most perils. Can you, modern doctor, 
realize the difference? No, you cannot. Your whole life, your conscience 
almost, is overgrown and hardened by asepsis.” 

Ovariotomy was taboo when he entered on his duties at the hospital, 
and orthodox surgery, in Boston at least, regarded it as unjustifiable ; 
acrimonious discussion had followed the attempts of pioneers to give it a 
place in surgery. Young Cheever was, however, undeterred by such con- 
ditions, and records not only successful cases, but even Czsarian section, 
the first operation of its kind, he stated, in this community. Among the 
operations which he justly refers to with pride, with which his name is 
intimately associated, is the operation of cesophagotomy. This operation 
was, in the early days, replete with danger ; but many a foreign body was 
successfully removed from the gullet by him and life saved in this way. His 
operation for plastic resection of the upper jaw, to open a path to deep- 
seated tumors at the base of the skull, was among the first of that class. 
To open the windpipe of a child gasping for breath in the last stages of 
diphtheria required an iron nerve and a steady hand — just the qualities 
that Cheever possessed. During one winter hospital service he was called 
in the night sixteen times to do tracheotomy. 

When the great change came in the early seventies and surgery became 
safe, Cheever was already well advanced in his career. He did not, how- 
ever, follow the example of one of his predecessors, of whom he once 
said, “he was conservative: he refused to be moved by the times,” but 
joined discreetly and resolutely in what he termed the struggles upward 
from sepsis to asepsis. The young surgeon of today, to the manner born, 
has but little conception of the anxieties that beset the leaders of the pro- 
fession at that critical period. The junior members looked to their seniors 
to lead the way, but all were equally ignorant. Experience had to be ac- 
cumulated all over again in the new field. It was a unique moment in 
the history of surgery. 

Turning now from the surgeon’s clinic to the standing of the medical 
profession of his day, we find him commenting thus: ‘“ When I began 
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practice in 1858 the medical atmosphere was decidedly obscure, misty. . . . 
Distrust of the preceding period of bleeding and violent remedies and the 
absence of any new method of treatment led to an inactive-do-nothing- 
policy. . . . There were no specialties. . . . The woman doctor was 
barely in evidence. . . . Osteopathy and Christian Science were reserved 
to vex the doctor of a later day. Surgery became to me the more at- 
tractive part of my profession because it was plain work compared to 
medicine ; because its results were to be seen, right or wrong; because I, 
perhaps, inherited a surgical leaning.” Of the modern nurse, he thus 
speaks: ‘She is well trained, but she must retain and be able to use her 
knowledge, be quick and ready, be modest and kind. If she is not all this, 
she is a nuisance, an encumbrance, and she will fail.” Of the fast disap- 
pearing personality of old-time medical practice, he says: “ Formerly 
there was a family physician whose patients retained him as a familiar 
and much-used fixture until he died. Now he shares a family with others 
and he does not look on any person as his patient for life. This is a 
greater loss to the community than to the doctor. We regret, but we yield 
to these revolutions.” 

As President of the Massachusetts Medical Society he served as a wise 
counselor in matters concerning the welfare of his professional brethren 
and was often an active participator in all that pertained to legislation 
bearing upon the health and well-being of the community. 

The registration of practitioners and the relation of different sects in 
medicine were themes of fruitful controversy that engaged their full share 
of his attention, as did also the downfall of the coroner’s system and the 
establishment of the medical examiners, a change of enormous advantage, 
from a medico-legal point of view, in which Massachusetts took a leading 
part. Of that much-vexed question, the ethics of medical expert testimony, 
he has, as usual, a way of disposing of the situation in laconic phrase. 
“T can almost say that I never left the court, after testifying, with a feel- 
ing of honorable satisfaction, or that I had been allowed to tell the exact 
truth.” He was a warm advocate for privileged medical communications 
and wrote and argued in their favor. 

The chapter in his book on “ Medicine as a Trade and Medicine as a 
Profession” deserves to be read by every aspirant for a medical degree. 
The former deals vigorously with the young doctor ‘“ who is committing 
pecuniary suicide almost every day he is practising medicine.” The latter 
is replete with good advice as to the confidential relation of physicians to 
patients. “ We should treat our patients always as our nearest friends 
and should preserve their secrets so far as the law will allow us.” He 
tells his young pupils that the future is full of hope and bids them “ ad- 
vance firmly and with a confident heart, still holding fast to that which 
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is good. The magnet does not vibrate. The sun and the stars are eternal 
in their courses. Nothing can deflect from his course him who studies, 
hopes, believes, works.” 


A TRIBUTE. 


My earliest recollections of Dr. Cheever date back to a period long 
before I had ever thought of studying medicine. It was on the occasion 
of a professional visit to Portsmouth that my father had entrusted me, a 
boy, to the care of the young man who had just returned from his gradu- 
ation at Harvard. I can still recall the tall and slender youth who, later 
in the day, for the delectation of his guests, appeared in the costume of a 
Puritan in which he was to attend some social or civic function. Since 
the curtain of memory first fell on this little episode, the recollection of 
the grave and dignified young graduate has frequently come back to me 
in later years as a sort of prologue to the future relations — an entente 
cordiale — which were happily preserved in after life between teacher 
and pupil, and to the réle which this representative of fine old New Eng- 
land stock was to play in the interesting medical drama soon to be placed 
upon the stage. 

Ten years and more had elapsed before I again came in contact with 
Dr. Cheever. As Demonstrator of Anatomy he had charge of the per- 
sonal instruction of the students under the supervision of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Of Holmes Cheever says: “ Wit, gentleness, keenness of intel- 
lect made Dr. Holmes a delightful master.” Contrasted with the breezy 
ways of his senior were the quiet and business-like methods of the taciturn 
young man. 

Cheever was a popular teacher, for, though his manner often seemed 
cold and reserved, there was always a feeling of perfect confidence felt by 
the class in the justness of his decisions. To the close of his career as a 
teacher he retained a tender interest in the welfare of his pupils, as is 
shown in the foundation at the time of his retirement of the Cheever 
Scholarship (the first of its kind) for young men entering the Medical 
School. 

There was no one of the surgical staff at the School who could compare 
with him as a lecturer. Dr. Bigelow’s personality had always contributed 
largely to the prestige of the surgical department and his course of lectures 
were characteristically punctuated by one or two interesting or brilliant 
episodes, with which that distinguished teacher knew only too well how 
to garnish them. But Cheever’s lectures were marked by a clockwork-like 
precision, by which the ground laid out beforehand was covered systemati- 
eally from beginning toend. A cool and clear head, a reposeful manner 
showing the speaker to be perfectly at his ease, a well-modulated voice and 
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simplicity of diction combined to enable him to hold the attention of his 
class from start to finish. Lasting proof in the accuracy of this statement 
is given in that admirable book containing his published course of lectures, 
which were taken down verbatim by the stenographer and printed subse- 
quently almost as a phonographie record. 

This quality as a teacher enabled him to shine conspicuously at the 
bedside in clinical instruction. I well recall certain Sunday morning 
visits at the City Hospital which I had the privilege of attending. They 
were models of what such visits should be. No extraneous matter was 
injected into these talks. There was no wandering from the point which each 
particular case illustrated. Our relations on the teaching staff were always 
regarded by me as leaving nothing to be desired. The elder man always 
took a sympathetic interest in his junior’s welfare. No oceasion calling for 
a word of encouragement or congratulation was ever passed unnoticed ; 
and if criticism was necessary, it was always skilfully concealed under the 
guise of a fatherly suggestion. I have often wondered whether the cur- 
rent of academic waters flowed as smoothly in other departments of the 
University as they did in ours while he was chief. Perhaps it was be- 
cause his depth of character brought a serenity with it which permeated 
the whole staff, one and all of whom were glad to acknowledge him as 
their leader. 

Through all the period which I have attempted to cover in the course 
of this personal sketch, the estimate of the man which had impressed 
itself so forcibly on the child still seemed to hold true. In whatever réle 
he might appear in after life, either as the bold surgeon or the unflinching 
leader in a good cause, or the quiet gentleman in sombre clothing on his 
daily rounds, I seemed still to see the garb which was so typical of his 
ancestry and his character. And when, at the recent Convocation of the 
American College of Surgeons, the honorary degree of the college was 
conferred upon him, and I saw him for the last time, in the robe of the 
order, he seemed to me to have come into his own again. The sombre 
folds of the academic gown served as a fitting setting to the grave and in- 
tellectual features of the man, and while, during a pause in the proceedings 
arranged to allow him to retire, he passed slowly down the aisle, leaning 
upon a proffered arm, his assembled colleagues rose as one man to do 
him honor as a recognized leader in their chosen profession. 
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RECENT BIOGRAPHIES. 


Charles Francis Adams: An Autobiography. With an Introduction by 
Henry Cabot Lodge, ’71. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“Though in no way remarkable, I see now that I was, and am still, 
individual. I don't see things, and take things, quite in the usual and 
average way.” This sentence gives the keynote to a remarkable volume. 
The style is virile and direct, its substance is critical and historical, it 
contains penetrating examination of self and contemporaries — a weighing 
of ability and of circumstance in the light of varied and matured experi- 
ence. It is at once a “confession,” a true autobiography, and a literary 
and historical product. Nothing escapes a challenge — family, schools, 
college, associates in military and administrative service, social inter- 
course and political controversy — all pass in review and judgment is 
pronounced in unmistakable language. These judgments are far from the 
commonplace, being those of a mind trained to observe and to judge. If 
there is a sustained note of depreciation of self, of severity towards others, 
and of disappointment in performance, this quality is wholesomely cor- 
rected by the record of what the man really accomplished and by the 
keen enjoyment he derived from a life of constant activity. It is not a 
morbid note, yet not untinged with sadness. The few who were privileged 
to enjoy his intimacy know the downright sincerity of his mind, and will 
make allowance for what appears extreme opinions. 

Mr. Adams inherited much — family renown and qualities, New Eng- 
land characteristics — and during life he added much to his inheritance. 
For more than forty years he was in public prominence, building up repu- 
tation in railroad management, in town direction, in educational reforms, 
in the writing of history and in the discussion of public questions. What- 
ever he undertook was marked by a certain largeness and breadth of 
view, constituting a source of strength. At times impatient at details and 
at the inaptitude of others, he saw his plans suspended, even set aside. 
Yet it was onthe whole a career of great usefulness and success, and, as 
he admits, it brought him a greater sum of happiness than was enjoyed 
by any one of his forbears. He measures his misfortunes as evenly as his 
good fortune, and in distributing the rewards and penalties is more apt 
to take upon himself the blame for failing to secure all possible success. 
It is rare to find a man so capable of looking at his acts from the outside, 
in so detached a manner, 

On the main influences of his life he is frankly critical. He regards his 
education as wrong; he matured slowly and thought himself wanting in 
social faculty. His first years after leaving college were not productive, but 
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army service gave him much needed knowledge of self and others. Brought 
up in an atmosphere of polities his observation and associations developed 
him, and he early began to write upon political questions and record his 
impressions of public characters. From this he became interested in his- 
tory, especially in the history of the Quincy region. He also made a mark 
in biography. Unsupported by public office or party recognition, he won 
a national reputation for independence and civie duty. This is the story 
of the “‘ Autobiography,” told in straightforward terms, without assertive- 
ness or unkindness. He describes himself as self-confident in his youth, and 
this was corrected in part by self-consciousness. To a resulting shyness he 
attributes his inability to seize upon opportunity and make it fruitful. In 
all this he reminds one of John Quincy Adams, but without the life of 
strenuous controversy which gave the older man such a position in his 
day. Nothing could be more characteristic of Mr. Adams than his service 
to Harvard College — unselfish and leavening. For twenty-four years an 
Overseer, he recognized to the full his obligation to that institution. It 
is asa vivid personality that he will be remembered, and this “ Autobiog- 
raphy ” shows why he is to be remembered as a true son of New Eng- 
land, representing the best of her qualities. 
Worthington Chauncey Ford, A.M. ’07. 


Union Portraits, by Gamaliel Bradford [’86]. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Cloth, 12mo, portraits. 

This volume is the counterpart of the Confederate Portraits which 
Mr. Bradford brought out two years ago. These two volumes and his 
life of Robert E. Lee give Mr. Bradford a distinguished place among 
contemporary writers on the American Civil War. He has been happy 
in taking for his province the biographical rather than the already over- 
done political and military side of the subject: for in the long run it is 
the great figures in such an historical crisis who live in the popular mem- 
ory, and Mr. Bradford’s sketches cannot fail to deepen some of the lines 
which finally make up the composite portraits of the Confederate and 
Union leaders. These composites are usually all that posterity requires. 

Mr. Bradford portrays five generals — McClellan, Hooker, Meade, 
Thomas, and Sherman —and four civilians — Stanton, Seward, Sum- 
ner, and Samuel Bowles. His purpose is not to narrate briefly the careers 
of his subjects, but to assemble the elements — physical, intellectual, and 
moral — which, in combination, made up the personality of each soldier 
or statesman. Having read his inventory of Meade, for instance, you 
should be prepared, when you take up the history of the war, for the part 
Meade plays there. Mr. Bradford manages the process of assembling 
with much skill, and his aptness in quoting representative sayings by or 
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about each of his heroes results in an almost unmatched collection of ver- 
dicts and opinions. 

His most conspicuous trait is fairness. He is bent on knowing the exact 
truth — not the truth which varies according to latitude, North or South, 
like the mariner’s compass. He does not seek to win empty applause for 
the specious impartiality achieved by those who sterilize their judgment. 
He has his preferences: but it would be difficult to discover that his own 
Union convictions have influenced his opinion of the individual Unionists 
and Confederates whom he discusses. 

In a short notice like this, the reviewer cannot criticize the ‘“ Por- 
traits” in detail. Perhaps Mr. Bradford lets McClellan off too kindly, 
making too little of McClellan’s intrigues with Copperhead Democrats, 
and ignoring the plea that McClellan pretended to believe that he had a 
divine mission to end the war without bloodshed. Hooker also fares 
unexpectedly well. The sketch of Sherman, judged by a purely literary 
standard, is the best of all. Sumner, on the other hand, hardly gets his 
deserts. 

Mr. Bradford is preoccupied to have his “ Portraits ” called “ Psycho- 
graphs,” as if they were something new in biography and therefore 
needed a new name. In truth, however, Plutarch was a master in “ Psy- 
chography,” and Tacitus, in Agricola, was a not unsuccessful practi- 
tioner of the art some eighteen centuries ago. Among moderns and con- 
temporaries we find many noteworthy examples. Mr. Bradford himself 
has studied Sainte-Beuve and the later subtle Frenchmen to good pur- 
pose. Fortunately, he cannot restrict his portraits to an inventory of the 
psychical contents or make-up of his heroes: if he could, the result would 
be as dead as the obituaries in the proceedings of learned societies. But 
life is dynamic, not passive, and only through action can character, or 
the psyche (if you prefer the cant of the day), reveal itself. The sum of 
a man’s qualities, described as completely as possible, would not give us 
the man himself. Mr. Bradford’s genuine interest in life as action, com- 
pels him constantly to pass beyond the narrow “ psychographic”’ bounds 
which he set himself. Hence the value of his book. 


W. R. Thayer, ’81. 


Theodore Roosevelt ; the Logic of his Career, by C. G. Washburn, ’80. 

Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 

At the conclusion of his second term as President of the United States 
Theodore Roosevelt had two courses open to him. He might retire defi- 
nitely from public life, secure in his position as the “ First American,” 
sure, in the fulness of time, to be forgiven by those who considered that 
he had injured them, beloved by those who appreciated his fearless 
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struggle for human freedom, honored by the whole world for his solid 
achievements, especially in the preservation of peace; or, with nothing 
further to gain and much to lose, he might once more enter the political 
arena. His eager and aggressive character, as shown in his past history, 
made it inevitable that he should take the latter course if any crisis 
should arise in which he felt that he might be of service to the country. 
Such a crisis occurred in 1912, and Mr. Roosevelt, after unsuccessfully 
urging the Republican Party to accept as part of its doctrine his plans 
of social legislation, appeared as the standard bearer of a new party. 
People said — many Harvard men who knew him said — that love of 
notoriety, personal ambition, and nothing else, induced him to organize 
the Progressive Party. He was defeated; Mr. Taft was overwhelmed. 
“‘Stand-pat”” Republicans cried out that he had delivered the nation 
into the hands of the enemy, failing to recognize that, even without a 
third party, Mr. Taft could hardly have been elected. When loud talkers 
got together Mr. Roosevelt bore all the blame; but very many knew, 
even then, that Democratic victory came because, rightly or wrongly, the 
great mass of the people believed that the Republican platform was not 
built to secure social justice, that it faced the past, instead of the future. 
If Mr. Washburn’s book had been published in 1913, the supporters 
of Mr. Roosevelt would have said that it understated the truth, and his 
opponents would have called it the amiable fiction of hero-worship. Both 
sides were too bitter to think straight. But passions cool, and calm judg- 
ment is able to admit more than one explanation. Today the book will 
serve a very useful purpose in pointing out to those who can reason that 
personal ambition does not furnish the true “logic of Roosevelt’s career.” 
Time after time he has accepted positions which would seem to close, 
and, by the professional politicians, were meant to close his career. Time 
after time he has done his inconspicuous work so fearlessly and so con- 
spicuously well that the people have forced the politicians to bring him 
out from his obscurity. He has repeatedly championed unpopular causes, 
among which his advocacy of the recall of judges and of judicial decisions 
—an attempt at honest reform, but a dangerous and misunderstood method 
of reform — is probably the best remembered and the one which cost him 
the most votes. This characteristic of supporting unpopular measures 
merely because he believed them to be right makes him, of course, a dan- 
gerous man in the eyes of those who guide the party machine, because it 
prevents him from being a purely party man. It made him the inevitable 
choice, as leader, of those who believed that they were working for a 
finer, cleaner America — for to deny honesty of purpose to the majority 
of Progressives would be absurd. They, like their leader, were traitors 
to the Republican Party, but only because they believed that to remain 
in the party would make them traitors to America. 
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All this is to read into Mr. Washburn’s book more than is there 
printed, for Mr. Washburn states only verifiable facts; yet events have 
proved the deductions from those facts to be fair. Much as “ big busi- 
ness’ may dislike it, the days of Republican or any other paternal care 
are over. Business must be regulated in the interests of all. Mr. Roose- 
velt realized this when he was President; he undoubtedly turned on the 
official searchlight too suddenly to be quite fair, since business, like 
everything else, should be given time to adapt itself to a changed moral 
code. One of the hardest things for us to realize is that a specific act, 
which is today considered morally wrong, would have been regarded only 
a few years since as above reproach. Therefore any sudden increase in 
the sensitiveness of the national conscience leads inevitably to a confu- 
sion of moral standards, to distorted judgments. The early years of the 
century were a festival time for the “muck-rakers.” With them the 
President was classed as the blind champion of impeccable labor in its 
struggle against cruel and vicious capital. This was an unjust inference. 
He was the champion of the oppressed against the oppressors, and at the 
moment he saw only the sufferings of labor. As Mr. Washburn says, one 
of his great virtues—and it has sometimes been a great fault — is his 
intense absorption, to the exclusion of everything else, in the work of the 
moment. Roosevelt tipped the balance too far, but his attack on business, 
read in the light of subsequent events, is seen clearly to have been an 
attack on oppression. He has also, it is fair to say, been more interested 
in the human problem than in capital. He believes in giving every man 
a chance according to his deserts, but is by no means blind to the needs 
of business, nor to the essential and beneficent réle of capital under the 
modern economic system ; and, if the tables are turned, if capitalists suf- 
fer under the unjust demands of laborers, he will as strenuously defend 
their rights, will attack as vigorously the excesses of the unions as he 
attacked what seemed to him the soulless methods of employers. And 
this he will do without fear of political consequences. 

The book shows Mr. Roosevelt as always the sincerely patriotic Amer- 
ican which the last two years have proved him to be. It does him and 
us the service of revealing the real man, because it ignores all the mass 
of unessentials, one or the other of which obscures for so many the sound 
and honorable bases of his character. It is a book, also, which recognizes 
and tries to explain some of the national problems in the solution of 
which Mr. Roosevelt has played so prominent a part. But it is perhaps 
natural that the reader, intensely interested in the dramatic unfolding of 
the character of “the most interesting American,” should at first hardly 
notice the thoughtful and suggestive explanation of the effect on the two 
great Civil War parties of changing conditions of life and population, or 
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the clear definition of the working of anti-trust laws as interpreted and 
reinterpreted by the courts. Mr. Roosevelt, presented by a classmate who 
has been always a personal, although not always a political, friend, is, 
however, the subject of the book, and the picture of the manly, fearless 
American, fighting always for what he believes to be right, without re- 
gard to the German vote or the labor vote or the Wall Street vote, cer- 
tainly gives a large aspect of the truth. 
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W. R. Castle, Jr., 00. 


AN INTERPRETATION OF THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 
W. M. COLE, ’90, Associate Professor of Accounting. 


Tue Treasurer’s reports have always been hard to interpret, and they 
probably always will be so for all except those who have been concerned 
in their preparation. The peculiarity of the reports of the Treasurer of 
Harvard College lies in the fact that three financial aspects must be shown 
coincidently. The first is the status of the funds which have been given 
to the University for various purposes, because the donors of such funds 
and their descendants have a right to know exactly what is done with 
their money — to know, for example, whether the funds have increased 
by additions of income, have been used as a source of income solely, or 
have been disbursed largely for current expenses. The second is depart- 
mental information, for the heads of various departments desire to know 
what funds are at their disposal, what balances remain of various funds, 
what their normal and extraordinary expenses are, and what figures may 
be used in drawing up budgets for following years. The third is the gen- 
eral financial policy of the University, which requires that certain of 
these things be combined into a general formal statement as preparation 
for subsequent budgets. Since it chances that these three aspects are to a 
certain degree contradictory, and in large degree are overlapping, the 
Treasurer’s report necessarily involves either much repetition or else a 
form of statement that seems complicated to the layman who is concerned 
with the more simple aspects of the financial situation. An attempt is 
made here to simplify the financial statements and give only such infor- 
mation as the main body of alumni presumably will find interesting. 

We may well turn first to the endowment of the University. The item 
of Funds and Gifts, which comprises both original gifts and accumula- 
tions of interest from them, amount to $28,500,000. These figures do 
not include any funds or gifts devoted to the purchase of real estate or 
other equipment for the University in past years, for such items have 
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always been treated as transactions of the current period and hence have 
no direct influence on later figures. Nowhere on the current accounts is 
shown the value or cost of the various buildings and equipment now carried 
by the University for the purposes of University instruction, research, etc. 
The item of Funds and Gifts, therefore, is either endowment or sums 
available for immediate use. For the last two or three years, for illustra- 
tion, an item of gifts for Freshman dormitories has been carried on the 
Treasurer’s report, but when the Freshman dormitories were actually 
built and the money had been expended the item disappeared entirely 
from Funds and Gifts. 

The funds and gifts are shown to have been invested (in approximate 
figures) as follows: land and buildings, $6,000,000 ; mortgages and other 
loans, $1,800,000 ; railroad bonds, $6,750,000; traction bonds, $2,400,- 
000 ; public bonds, $250,000 ; other bonds, $5,500,000 ; railroad stocks, 
$2,400,000 ; manufacturing and telephone stocks, $1,200,000; real estate 
trust stocks, $1,400,000 ; sundry stocks, $300,000. Nearly $5,000,000 
of these investments are in the original form as received by the Univer- 
sity ; and not always are these investments productive or easily converted 
into productive form. The rest of the funds and gifts are loaned tempo- 
rarily to departments of the University or to Treasurer’s investment ac- 
counts in anticipation of future income, — $500,000; that is to say, de- 
partments or other activities with income inadequate for their needs have 
been loaned funds properly belonging to other departments or uses but 
in excess of the immediate needs of those departments or uses, and are 
charged interest on those loans. 

Of the endowment, it is notable that $25,500,000, of the $28,500,000, 
is so restricted that the income only is available, and of this the income of 
nearly $23,000,000 is restricted to certain uses; that $1,500,000, though 
restricted in its uses, may be spent outright if desired, for both principal 
and income may be applied to such uses; that of $4,250,000 for unre- 
stricted uses, only the income may be used for $2,600,000; and that only 
$1,600,000 of the total $28,500,000 is absolutely unrestricted as to both 
principal and income. 

The income from these funds amounted to $1,375,000, or almost 5% 
on the value carried on the books. (The income from general investments 
was slightly over 5%.) To this income was added a number of gifts for 
immediate use, such as annual subscriptions for the maintenance of vari- 
ous departments of the University, and gifts for Freshman dormitories, 
etc., which will be discussed in more detail later. To these are added 
the miscellaneous income from departmental and non-departmental activi- 
ties, tuition fees (amounting to $750,000), laboratory fees, rent of College 
dormitories, ete., making total income for the year $3,000,000. 
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The expenditures have been roughly divided into groups as follows: 
administrative purposes, $132,000 ; departments of instruction, $1,600,- 
000 ; other activities, including such things as the library, the museums, 
the observatory, ete., $1,050,000; aid, scholarships and fellowships, 
$200,000; miscellaneous items, such as repairs and equipment of dormi- 
tories, care of dormitories, repairs and equipment of land and buildings 
for general purposes, $190,000. The difference between income and ex- 
penditure for the year shows a deficit of $13,400. 

A confusing feature of the accounts of any particular department lies 
in the fact that a department may have both a surplus and a deficit at 
the same time. Most gifts to the University have specific aims, and not 
always is the income which is to be spent exactly adaptable to the needs 
of any one year. Often such items are accumulated for expenditure in 
other years, and often it happens that the immediate need of a depart- 
ment is not met by the restricted purposes of funds available for its use. 
It is the custom of the financial authorities of the University to care for 
such contingencies by borrowing and lending not only between years but 
between departments. The accounting is careful, and in subsequent years 
settlement is made and thus all funds and departments bear their own 
burdens — except as the records show sometimes that ultimately trans- 
fers are made as a matter of general policy. These temporary loans and 
ultimate transfers necessarily very much complicate the accounts and 
financial reports. 

This is well illustrated in the accounts of the College’ for 1914-15. 
The College accumulated $87,000 of restricted funds which it could 
not wisely use during the year for the designated purposes ; so it has car- 
ried this over for use in subsequent years. In the same time it expended 
$15,000 of other restricted funds accumulated in previous years and held 
over for the purposes of this year. It repaid $5000 of sums borrowed by 
it from general funds (unrestricted) in preceding years, and took up and 
used $1000 of general income accumulated in its favor in preceding years. 
It borrowed $800 of general funds and lent $300 to general funds — all 
must show, for the sums borrowed and lent must be credited or debited 
to the other departments or uses concerned. The final general figure for 
the College is $62,500 surplus of general income. This is carried, as hereto- 
fore, to a combined account for the “ University, College, and Library.” 
Since the Library shows a deficit of $34,500 it depletes by so much the 
surplus of the College and of the “ University ($4000). This would natu- 
rally leave a balance on the combined account amounting to $32,000 ; as 
a matter of fact, however, this was transferred as follows: $500 to pay 


1 All College figures include the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. No separa- 
tion is deemed feasible, for to great degree both salaries and tuition fees are common, 
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the deficit of Appleton Chapel, $27,000 to pay the debt of the Randall 
Hall Association, and $5000 to pay part of the principal of the mort- 
gage note of the Riverside Associates — debt incurred to hold property 
in Cambridge available for the growth of the University toward the 
river. 

After this view of the College, it is interesting to note the general con- 
dition of some other departments. The Graduate Schools of Applied 
Science, after receiving $66,000 from the general funds of Harvard College 
as compensation for teaching undergraduates, etc., completed the year with 
a final balance of general income of $6000 credited to general suspense. 
The Graduate School of Business Administration, after exhausting slightly 
more than $3000 of surpluses accumulated in the past, ended the year 
with a general deficit of about $500. The Divinity School exhausted by 
$5000 its previously accumulated surpluses. The Law School depleted by 
about $3000 its surpluses accumulated in past years. The Medical School 
was able to pay off about $20,000 of amounts borrowed in previous years 
to enable it to meet its running expenses. The Graduate School of Medi- 
cine added $7000 to its credit balance. The Dental School had a deficit 
of $7000. All the figures just cited refer to general income, for neither 
deficits nor balances of restricted income, for reasons to be given later, 
are deemed to create final deficits or surpluses. The total expenditures 
of all departments in excess of income assignable to them amounted to 
$150,000, and the total balances of general income assignable to depart- 
mentsand not expended by them amounted to $137,000 ; so the net deficit 
of general income was $13,000, as already indicated in the general dis- 
cussion of income and expenditure. 

Respecting restricted funds, the total deficiencies of all departments 
and activities having deficiencies of restricted income appears as $355,000, 
but since credit balances are $232,000, the final reduction is $123,000; 
but, as a matter of fact, none of this is actual depletion in the ordinary 
sense, or even anticipation of income, for practically all of it is expendi- 
ture this year of sums accumulated in past years for purposes of imme- 
diate consumption or construction. The best illustration is the completion 
of the Freshman dormitories. For this, in 1914-15, was spent $363,000, 
though the receiptsfor the year for that purpose amounted to but $90,000. 
Most of the difference was taken out of funds accumulated in the past for 
this specific purpose, and the rest is a debit suspense balance ($81,000) 
carried as an expense of the year but presumably to be made good by 
special funds to be available later. Another illustration of the same sort is 
in connection with the Cruft Memorial Building, for which there was spent 
during the year $48,000, though the receipts for the fund amounted to but 
$300; the balance was paid out of the original fund, given for that pur- 
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pose, and its accumulations — except for a small balance carried over to 
the future. 

A table is appended showing briefly the general income balances of 
the various departments and activities of the University for the year 
1914-15. The figures will differ in some cases from those already 
given, for the figures given had regard as much to what may be called 
the solvency of the department as to its current support. Obviously 
payments, from the funds of 1914-15, of indebtedness of previous years 
should not count as current expenses, for they are in reality disposition 
of surplus of 1914-15. Similarly, funds accumulated in previous years, 
though expended in 1914-15, should not be counted as current income, 
for their expenditure is in reality exhaustion of former surplus. The 
figures following show the result of the operations of 1914-15 unaffected 
by earlier or later operations ; that is, they show how far each department 
was in 1914-15 able to make the income of the year meet the expenses 
of the year. Some departments have actually larger surpluses at their 
disposal than those shown in the table, for they have older accumulations 
to draw on; others have larger deficits; and some have balances, as a result 
of accumulations, on the side opposite those for the single year 1914-15. 
In a few cases, too, income from so-called restricted funds is so little re- 
stricted that in effect it is unrestricted; and surpluses of such income, 
added in the Treasurer’s report to Funds and Gifts and therefore nom- 
inally unavailable, are in effect free surpluses; since they are few and 
small, however, they are here disregarded. Indeed, with so many re- 
strictions as occur in funds, it is often impossible to say indisputably for 
a period, without prohibitive labor, exactly what is the surplus or deficit ; 
for if certain expenses are met from a restricted fund (found on careful 
interpretation to be capable of such a use), unrestricted funds may remain 
for meeting other expenses clearly not chargeable against the restricted 
fund, and there is no deficit; but if the first charge had been met from 
the unrestricted fund, because the need of interpreting precisely the re- 
striction of the other fund was not then apparent, there would have been 
a deficit — no balance would remain in the unrestricted fund for the 
payment of the second charge and the restricted fund would not be avail- 
able. Within certain limits, therefore, the line of surpluses and deficits 
is flexible ; but the line cannot be stretched beyond these limits to con- 
vert a threatened deficit into a surplus, else the future will disclose the 
misrepresentation. 
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Result of operations for the 
stngle year 1914-15 


Deficit Surplus 
RUNES Gok 6s Se a ee BERG 
AUR meetin 6) eh ay, ete eS Tan eee hp $66,139.00 
LF et te we te ee OE 
Summer School. . . ee sehian woes 664.22 
Graduate Schools of heaitod eines Senay arararin 6 7,522.49 


Graduate School of Business Administration. . . 3,761.06 
Divahity SCNOOl. = « 6 « + «= «3 6 « @ « » 480807 
GAM SCHOOL 4 6 gw tw tw! we Ue Uw Ue | CRON 
Medical School . . . . eet ss) ee 20,693.37 
Graduate School of Medicine eae es ea a) 6,877.09 
Demtateckoa £2 4 6 <°s 6 we & « « TORRES 
Botauc Garden «.-.) «is 8 « s « & «@ « « Q2638S5 





Botanical Museum, .. . . « « 1 «6 « « « 107.77 
MGrAVCHIOEDOMIUMNY 96) sus aS ep sk AY as hw 3,606.10 
Observatory? . . « + « « « 3,076.00 
Blue Hill Riatuanclogtol: Olen story el alone 800.00 
Museum of Comparative Zoilogy 8 AO oesae enc 14,796.88 
Peabody Museum® <9. . 6 © « 6 se * 6 842.96 
Germanic Museum® . . . . «© . © « « « » 652.10 
Pope art Museum 3 6 2 6 ee we 1,558.54 
PPLCLONCMADOLL <2. 06) 5) ie) Se Se 2a). Se) ee 569.40 
Stillmaninfivmaty 006.6 6 6 1% HH 8 237.16 
Totala « s « «© «© «@ © « «© © 6 oe 6 6 GEOTISLZL «69$124,389.91 
BONER Got es iofg ie eh Gal in op ees eee a Gs 59,773.21 
Net Surpluses . . 2.» © «© © © «© © « $64,616.70 


The following had neither surpluses nor deficits of general income : 


Bussey Institution 4 Brooks House ® 
Arnold Arboretum > Hemenway Gymnasium ® 
Semitic Museum 2 


1 The figure previously cited is ultimately affected by a charge of $4811.84 against 
the Harvard University Press. 

2 This well illustrates the fund complications. The Observatory received from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Astronomical Science (1901) $1995.35, and from a simi- 
lar fund (1902) $870.65, or a total of $2866; it contributed to the former fund, how- 
ever, from surpluses specially available, even though after so doing the observatory had 
a deficit of $3076.00, $1737.32. The deficit was due to expenditures in anticipation of 
an assured gift, and hence was nominal only. 

8 After the assumption of certain charges by other departments. 

4 This was accomplished by meeting a deficiency of $5000 out of the unrestricted 
principal of the Gordon McKay endowment. 

5 A surplus of $4000 was added to Arboretum construction gifts. 

6 This was accomplished by charging the deficits ($10,600 for the Gymnasium and 
$1600 for Brooks House) to departments in Cambridge in proportion to the number of 
students. 
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The figures of departmental surpluses and deficits above show a net sur- 
plus for all departmental activities of $64,616.70; but the non-depart- 
mental activities showed a net deficit of $78,013.60, leaving a final 
yearly deficit of $13,396.90, as previously shown. These non-depart- 
mental deficits consisted of three items, only one of which was of magni- 
tude — the expenditure for Freshman dormitories above the funds im- 
mediately available for building them. The actual deficit of these 
activities was less than the excess expenditure on the new dormitories, 
for some minor activities had yielded enough to offset in small part that 
excess. 

It is noteworthy in this connection that the University does not attempt 
to distinguish normally between capital expenditure and running expense. 
To do so would require an initial valuation, or at least specified inven- 
tory, of all property in all departments, and in addition would require 
the designation of one person in authority in each department who should 
be not only competent but willing to consider carefully each expenditure 
and determine whether it is a running expense or an addition to property. 
The consequence of the present system, which has prevailed in large 
measure because it is believed that an attempt to require adequate ac- 
counting in all departments would result in serious interference with 
teaching or research, is uncertainty as to how much of any year’s deficit 
or surplus is due to the actual work of the year and how much is due to 
expenditure necessitated by neglect of property in the past or by capital 
needs for the future. ; 

The table just given shows clearly that unless the surpluses of numer- 
ous departments were due to very gross neglect of property, thus forcing 
into the future large expenditures to replace property, the net result of 
last year’s work so far as the costs of the year are concerned was a sur- 
plus of $64,000; for the deficit of $13,000 is due to the absorption of 
that surplus, and more, by the cost of construction of Freshman dor- 
mitories in excess of gifts applied to that cost. If the same thing had 
been done for the cost of building the tunnel to carry steam to the Col- 
lege Yard, which was $137,000, the deficit for the year would have been 
$150,000. The accounting difference between the two cases lies in the 
fact that the balance of cost on the Freshman dormitories is in the report 
treated as an activity of the year, paid for by money borrowed from other 
funds but to be replaced later from special funds soon to be available 
(a suspense debit balance), but the cost of the tunnel is treated wholly 
as a loan to the future, for (though it is carried as a suspense debit bal- 
ance) it nowhere appears as an expense of the year. As a matter of fact, 
the figures of the Treasurer’s report require two adjustments, amounting 
to $30,000, in the matter of Freshman dormitories, which reduce the 
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balance, above the gifts applied to meet the cost, to $51,000, and this 
changes the nominal deficit for the year to a surplus of $17,000 even 
when the cost of the dormitories above subscriptions is treated as a cur- 
rent expense. If the construction of the dormitories is not treated as a 
current expense, this change makes no difference in the surplus, of course. 
These adjustments are due to items analyzed since the publication of the 
Treasurer’s report and to be adjusted in the next report. As already in- 
dicated, the excess cost of tle Freshman dormitories will doubtless be 
taken ultimately from unrestricted funds soon to be available. If it had 
been treated last year as a loan to the future, as was the cost of the steam 
tunnel, the year 1914-15 would have shown a surplus of $64,000 as 
above indicated. 

The discussion of figures to this point has been on the supposition that 
the test of a department’s condition lies in its figures of general or un- 
restricted income. The significance of this supposition is essential to an 
understanding of the real status of departments. A balance of income 
restricted to uses for which the department just now has no occasion is 
just now no real surplus, however eagerly the department may cling to 
the fund for future needs; and deficiencies of current restricted income 
are not real deficiencies if the Treasurer can advance funds in anticipa- 
tion of such income soon receivable, or if accumulations of such income 
are available. If, on the other hand, a department has an excess of gen- 
eral income, it may use that to eke out deficiencies of special income, and 
the fact that it does not need to do so shows actual surplus; and defi- 
cits of general income show either current (or accumulated) deficiencies 
of restricted income made up out of general funds, or else a scale of gen- 
eral expenditure inadequately provided for by general income. For these 
reasons, the deficits and surpluses here used are those of generally avail- 
able income only. If the other figures had been used, including balances 
and deficits of restricted income, the total for all departments would have 
given surpluses of $309,000, deficits of $118,000, or a net surplus of 
$191,000; but the non-departmental activities, taking the same set of 
activities as before, would have reduced this surplus by $328,000 and 
produced a deficit of $137,000 in place of the $13,000 shown heretofore. 
This is because the non-departmental activities last year consisted so 
largely in spending, for capital purposes, money accumulated in restricted 
funds in preceding years — especially the building funds. This illustrates 
the misleading character of surpluses and deficits based on both restricted 
and unrestricted balances. 

The most notable additions to the endowment of the University in the 
last year were $150,000 of the McKay bequest for the Graduate Schools 
of Arts and Sciences, the James J. Hill professorship of $125,000 for the 
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Business School, and the 25th Anniversary Fund of the Class of 1890. 
The total of endowment gifts amounted to three-quarters of a million. 
Four-fifths of this is restricted. 

An interesting feature of the list of gifts for immediate use is the 
number of recurrent items. Gifts to the Arboretum, “to increase the in- 
come” and used for operating expenses, amount to $26,000 ; gifts to the 
Business School to guarantee it against a serious deficit amount to $22,000 ; 
scholarship gifts from Harvard Clubs amount to $11,000; gifts for eur- 
rent expenses of the Huntington Memorial Hospital amount to $16,000. 
Not only are many items like these recurrent, year after year, but to large 
degree the same names of donors recur. 

In comparing the year 1914-15 with the preceding, we find an increase 
of $652,000 in the account called “ Funds and Gifts,” which is the ac- 
count showing the balance of the University’s responsibility for amounts 
entrusted to it. As the gifts for capital amounted to $786,000, a deple- 
tion of old funds amounting to $134,000 resulted. This was due, how- 
ever, not to the exhaustion of gifts for capital, but to the fact that gifts 
for immediate use when not expended in the year of donation are added 
to Funds and Gifts and subtracted later when used, as already explained. 
Gifts of earlier years were expended for Freshman dormitories in 1914-15 
to the amount of $200,000. So on other scores a net of $66,000 was 
added to Funds and Gifts from sources not capital gifts. It is interesting 
to observe that $12,700 of this arose from gain on sales of special invest- 
ments. Indeed, the balance sheet shows a net final gain, accumulations 
of a series of years, of $533,000 on sales of investments, of which $42,000 
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is gain of the year under review. 

A comparison of deficits and surpluses of departments for the two 
years shows striking changes. For the single year 1913-14 (omitting 
items brought from other years or carried to them, as in the other table), 
only two departments showed a surplus of general income as large as 
$1000. These were the Schools of Applied Science and the Divinity 
School, the former having a surplus of $16,700, and the latter of $2400. 
The notable deficits were as follows: University, $25,000 ; College, $9000; 
Library, $38,000 ; Business School, $16,000 ; Law School, $2000 ; Medi- 
eal School, $35,000 ; Museum of Zodlogy, $9000. The first three of these 
deficits, as the combined University-College-Library Account, were largely 
taken up, however, by absorbing from an unrestricted fund $52,000; so 
that only the remaining balance of $20,000 from these departments 
entered as a part of the final deficit for the year. The deficit for the year 
for all departments was in 1913-14 $76,000, as found by the same meth- 
ods as the surplus of 1914-15 of $64,000 (there were no non-departmental 
deficits in the earlier year). We have consequently an improvement of 
$140,000 in the general relation of income and outgo. 
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The details of the improvement in the College balance are interesting. 
The most important item is receipts from students, which shows an in- 
crease from $569,000 to $672,000, or $103,000. Analysis shows this to 
be due mainly to rental of Freshman dormitories, $77,000 coming from 
this source; but since the cost of maintaining those dormitories was 
$30,000, less than two thirds of the receipts were actual financial gain. 
The increase from tuition fees was only $28,000 ; but the increased scale 
of fees has not yet gone into effect. The income from funds for instrue- 
tion increased $23,000, and the actual payment for salaries increased 
$23,000 — so that no effect was produced on the balance of general in- 
come. General expenses connected with administration, such as clerical 
service, stationery, printing, ete., were reduced by $4000. These changes 
with a few other minor items converted, as has already been suggested, 
the College deficit for 1913-14 of $9000 into a surplus for 1914-15 cf 
$66,000. Briefly, the improvement of $75,000 was due to a gain of 
$47,000 in the income from dormitories and a gain of $28,000 in tuition 
fees. Since, however, the College must largely support the Library, the 
College surplus is only a step toward the final surplus or deficit of the 
combined account. 
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REMINISCENCES OF ’66. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR, ’66. 


In 1868, after graduation at the Meadville Theological School, I en- 
tered as a Sophomore the class of ’66 at Harvard College. Dr. Thomas 
Hill was then President. He, Benjamin Peirce, and Louis Agassiz were 
neighbors and warm personal friends, but let me say, in passing, that 
not one of them was qualified by reason of executive ability to be Pres- 
ident of Harvard College. In many ways Dr. Hill was the intellectual 
peer of his neighbors and friends and was so regarded by them, but the 
executive gift so prominent in the “ make-up” of his successor was lack- 
ing. Let one incident illustrate. It happened that I had been brought 
within the range of personal acquaintance with him and he not infre- 
quently spoke to me in a familiar way about anything that happened to 
be on his mind. There was no College Dean in those far-off days and 
the burden of discipline fell upon the President. At three o’clock in the 
afternoon it was the custom for the President to sit in his room in Uni- 
versity Hall to meet any students who had complaints to make, apologies 
to offer, or sentences to receive. One day, as I was going to a three 
o'clock recitation, I saw Dr. Hill advancing with a paper in his hand. 
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We met at the foot of the steps, and stopping, he accosted me with this 
remark, “ Batchelor, I have just worked out a new spiral. It is some- 
what like the spiral of Archimedes, but it is not identical with it.” We 
parted, and I reflected, “Poor man, he is going upstairs to deal with 
delinquent and refractory students with his head full of mathematics 
when he ought to have all his wits about him.’’ No wonder that he did 
not always remember what he had said, and that students sometimes 
accused him of making promises that he did not fulfil. 

To illustrate the remark made above about the three great men, 
Peirce, Agassiz, and Hill, not any of whom, as I said, was qualified to 
be President of Harvard College, I may cite the famous episode when a 
brilliant class of young men left the Museum because they could not 
agree with Agassiz in regard to the way in which the discoveries made 
by Agassiz and his pupils should be reported to the general public. 
These young men were all afterward eminent as professors or scientific 
investigators at Bowdoin College, Brown, Yale, and Harvard, and also in 
the U.S. Coast Survey. Prof. Edward S. Morse was one of these recal- 
citrant pupils, who made a brilliant discovery concerning the brachio- 
pod, which up to that time had been classed as a mollusk. He proved 
that it belonged to the class vermes, a worm, in the same family with 
lingula. His demonstration was given to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at a meeting in Salem. It was a brilliant 
performance and thoroughly convincing. At the end of it, all eyes turned 
to Morse’s former teacher, Louis Agassiz. He slowly walked to the 
platform. The silence was profound; then he said with deliberation, 
“Gentlemen, for the first time in the history of science we are in a con- 
dition to study the brachiopod intelligently.” Great applause greeted 
this magnanimous recognition of the achievement of his former pupil. 

During my residence in Cambridge the Thayer Club was organized 
at the suggestion of Nathaniel Thayer, who fitted up a building stand- 
ing near the corner of Mass. Avenue — then called Main Street — and 
Kirkland Street. This was formerly the terminal station of a branch 
of the Fitehburg Road running from Boston to Cambridge. The club 
was managed by students and furnished good board at a low rate, pre- 
paring the way for the uses afterward made of Memorial Hall. 

Some of us undergraduates were unsophisticated enough to think that 
Commencement Day at Harvard College was worth the attention of un- 
dergraduates and other people. At that time, Harvard Hall, not yet cut 
up into smaller rooms, was usually sufficiently large to accommodate all 
the graduates of three years’ standing who chose to attend the dinner of 
the Alumni. This dinner was furnished by the College, and at one time 
the members of our Class were informed that so long as we lived we 
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should have one dinner a year at the expense of the College and in due 
season a copy of the Triennial Catalogue. (In respect to this promise 
our Alma Mater has been a faithless mother.) On Commencement Day 
some of us attended the exercises in the First Parish Church in Harvard 
Square, and when the procession formed, about twenty of us fell in be- 
hind the graduates. All went well until we reached the door, where the 
famous Jones, the bell-ringer, was taking tickets. The attendance at the 
dinner was already in excess of the capacity of the hall, and arrange- 
ments had been made to divert the tail of the procession, which contained 
the younger members, to the hall of the Thayer Club where a collation 
had been prepared. We undergraduates, however, did not follow the end 
of the procession, but immediately fell in at the steps of Harvard Hall. 
The supply of tickets having given out, Jones stepped aside, the doors 
were closed, and two stalwart policemen stood with clasped hands, resist- 
ing any further progress on the part of the undergraduates. I was near 
the doors and the pressure behind me was very great. After a decent 
interval, evidently intended to allow the holders of tickets time to take 
their seats, the good-natured policemen suddenly withdrew their opposi- 
tion. The doors flew open, and I was plunged nearly headlong many 
feet into the hall, where I came up standing in the presence of the ven- 
erable Dr. Andrew Preston Peabody, the man who probably had the 
love and reverence of more graduates of Harvard College than any other 
member of the Faculty, before or since his time. He smiled on me be- 
nevolently, and with characteristic gesture pointed to a bench near the 
wall and said, “I think you will find a seat over there.” I accepted the 
hint and found myself seated with the Class of 1836, of which the famous 
Dr. Bigelow received me with great kindness, saying, “I think you have 
earned your dinner.” The other members of the Class made me feel en- 
tirely at home and removed any scruples I might have had about eat- 
ing a dinner to which I was not entitled. (In passing, I may say that 
Dr. Bigelow was once on the witness stand under cross-examination by 
Benjamin F. Butler. He treated Dr. Bigelow with such marked disre- 
spect that the judge interfered, saying, “ You should remember, Mr. 
Butler, that Dr. Bigelow is a learned member of the Faculty of Harvard 
University”; to which, having Professor Webster in mind, Mr. Butler 
replied, “Oh, yes! we hung one of them the other day.”) The dinner at 
the Thayer Club was a somewhat jovial and tumultuous affair, but 
Charles E. Grinnell, ’62, who presided, reported at Harvard Hall before 
we adjourned, with the remark in closing, “ But I drove the coach.” 

I continued to attend the dinners of the Alumni and was rewarded by 
seeing and hearing many eminent men whose presence and whose speeches 
are now among my treasured memories. I saw, for instance, the youth- 
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ful Phillips Brooks appearing for the first time, introduced by Col. T. W. 
Higginson with praise for his patriotic service in Philadelphia, where he 
was said to be one of the few ministers who dared to preach a patriotic 
sermon, thereby, as it was charged, carrying partisan politics into the 
pulpit. I saw the first appearance of Joseph H. Choate, handsome, elo- 
quent, audacious then as ever since. It has always been with a touch of 
awe, mingled with admiration that I have remembered Choate’s tribute 
to James Walker in Harvard Hall. It was the last day, as we all knew, 
that James Walker would appear among the Alumni as in any way an 
officer of the University. He had been Professor, Overseer, and Pres- 
ident, and was now retiring from the office of Overseer. In the President’s 
room at Harvard College there hung, at that time, a photograph, of 
which a copy hangs in my library, of five ex-presidents of Harvard Col- 
lege: Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, Jared Sparks, James Walker, and 
C. C. Felton. In some way I learned that Choate was to speak, and, 
having some knowledge of his attractive qualities as an orator, I waited 
tohear him. He came late in the afternoon when a considerable number had 
left, ignorant of the treat in store for us patient waiters. In due time he 
was called, and began what seemed to be a rambling, if not untimely, 
account of the five ex-presidents. Beginning with Josiah Quincy, he 
gave a brief sketch of his character and career, passing then to Edward 
Everett, whom he described with a rare choice of epithets. About this 
time his audience began to prick up their ears and anticipate what was 
coming. We gathered about the youthful orator, handsome as a Greek 
god, until, passing from Jared Sparks, he stepped before Dr. Walker, 
and, bowing with an air of the most profound reverence, began, “ And 
you, sir”; and then followed a panegyric of an old man uttered by one 
of his former pupils, which, I venture to say, was never surpassed. 

It seems to me worth while after these many years to put on record 
the true story of Prof. Evangelinus Apostolides Sophocles and his famous 
hens. Not long ago I saw in this journal the statement that he kept hens 
in his room and fed them with Malaga grapes. The true story runs in this 
way: A part of the ground in the rear of Fay House, now included in 
Radcliffe College, was inclosed as a poultry yard, and here Prof. Sopho- 
cles was allowed to keep his hens. He had twenty or thirty of fine breeds 
that he cherished. Each one had a name, and they were taught to answer 
to their names when he fed them, sometimes with rare delicacies. He 
imported grapes and little sacks containing dates and almonds chopped 
up and pressed together. With these he regaled his favorite fowls, much 
to the envy and disapproval of the boys, sons of Dr. Charles E. Vaughan, 
52, who lived in the house adjacent and whose poultry yard adjoined 
that of Fay House. Now and then, but rarely, Sophocles would share with 
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the boys the feast provided for the hens. His regard for the hens was too 
strong for his sense of justice, and he pulled down a paling from his yard 
and also from that of Dr. Vaughan adjoining, so that the hens could run 
out into Dr. Vaughan’s vegetable and flower garden. This act the boys 
promptly resented. They caught a beautiful white leghorn which had come 
through the gap in the paling, and sent her back over the fence with one 
wing painted red and the other green. Sophocles promptly replaced the 
paling. 

The Class of ’66 did not enjoy some advantages that have since their 
day been spread before undergraduates in lavish profusion, but they did 
have some precious privileges which came through personal contact with 
such men as Sophocles, Jeffries Wyman, Asa Gray, Louis Agassiz, Francis 
J. Child, W. W. Goodwin, G. M. Lane, E. W. Gurney, Benj. Peirce, 
James Russell Lowell, and others, scholars of renown, but also rare ex- 
amples of modest simplicity and well-rounded manhood. ‘“'To know some- 
thing and to be modest about it” was, according to E. R. Hoar, the aim 
of a scholar at Harvard College at that time. 

Longfellow, Parsons, and Lowell met every Wednesday evening to 
discuss and eriticize in the making Parsons’s translation of the Divina 
Commedia. The next morning Lowell brought to the Class, that was 
trying to read it, a report of anything interesting that happened the night 
before. Lowell detested formal examinations. He told us that our “ final” 
would be an “oral,” and warned us that, with Prof. Parsons and Maj. 
Maggi on the committee, we might have a hard time. “ But, no matter, 
gentlemen, you are marked already.” 

Gray and Wyman were feeling their way in the wake of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species, three years old when ’66 began its course. Wyman 
set the pace for both of them when he gave a course of lectures on com- 
parative anatomy, including embryology. Everything led up to a con- 
firmation of Darwin’s theory. At the close I asked him, “ Do you wish 
us to understand that you accept Darwin’s explanation?” ‘ No,” he said, 
“T don’t intend anything of the kind; I give you the facts and let you 
draw your own conclusions.” Prof. Francis Bowen was, at this time, the 
active and earnest opponent of “The Mud Philosophy,” which he thought 
was subversive of morals and religion. 

E. W. Gurney made Latin literature interesting. He conducted his 
exercises with suavity and perspicacity. He contrived, with the approval 
of the Class, to make each man the judge of his own demerit. After the 
resignation of Pres. Hill he was mentioned as a possible successor, but 
the successful candidate was Charles William Eliot, who promptly re- 
lieved himself of responsibility for the discipline of the students. The new 
office of Dean of the Faculty was created and Gurney was appointed. 
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Let one incident illustrate his method of teaching. We were reading 
Cicero’s Epistles. In one passage he described a lawsuit in which it was 
made clear that witnesses had been suborned overnight. One, whom we 
will call Nemo, had not looked at his lesson, but in translating got on 
fairly well until he reached this part of the story; then, with a helpless 
air, he looked up and said, “I don’t think I understand this.” With the 
utmost kindness Gurney said, “It means, Mr. Nemo, that they had 
learned their lesson before they came in, in the morning.” As this was 
an exact rendering of the meaning the Class set up a shout and Nemo 
sank into his seat. 

The Class election of ’66 was a stormy affair. Rivalry between the 
Hasty Pudding Society and the QO. K. ran high. To come between them 
as a rival for official honors the Pi Eta Society was formed. The election 
lasted from 7.30 p.m. to 1 a.m. The present writer was moderator with 
an experience that has stood him in good stead ever since. The ticket 
finally elected was, Orator, Moorfield Storey ; Poet, Amos Kidder Fiske ; 
Odist, Henry Foster Buswell; Chief Marshal, Robert Swain Peabody; 
Assistant Marshals, James Oscar Parker, Frank Wright; Class-Day 
Committee, George Derby Welles, William Levi Parker, Justin Ed- 
wards Gale; Chaplain, George Batchelor; Class Secretary, William 
Gilson Farlow ; Chorister, George Laurie Osgood ; Class Committee, John 
Davis Williams, Edward Henry Clark. 

Farlow soon resigned and Charles Edwin Stratton, elected in his 
place, has ever since been the friendly and efficient guardian of the inter- 
ests of 66. Of the 14 Class-Day officers, 11 survive; of the 113 who 
were graduated fifty years ago, 48 are living and at work. It is hoped 
that all of them will be alive, in good health and able to partake with 
good appetite of the Class Dinner whieh will mark the close of the first 
half-century of their post-graduate life. 
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Once again, fresh air and elbow-room have triumphed over an old tra- 
dition. The inadequacy of Sanders Theatre on Commencement Day has 
eet long been recognized by all, — Corporation, Faculty, and 
ment exercises graduates. The place simply will not contain even a good 
in the Stadinm fraction of those who desire to attend the Commencement 
exercises and who have a right to be there. The situation, accordingly, 
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has become in many respects unfortunate. To the members of the Senior 
class, as well as to their parents and other immediate relatives and friends, 
the ceremony of conferring the degrees ought to be the most impressive 
event of a college career. For a long time, however, it has been nothing 
of the sort. The exercises of Class Day, and not those of Commencement 
Day, have ranked as the great focus of interest during the closing week 
of each College year. Class Day has quite overshadowed Commencement 
Day. By the time the Commencement Day proceedings are at hand many 
of the alumni, instructors, and even some of the Seniors themselves, have 
gone. Of those who remain only a portion have been crowded into San- 
ders Theatre on what has too often been an intensely hot June morning. 
There, after listening somewhat impatiently to the orations, they have 
seen the hundreds of young men admitted en bloc to the “ society of 
scholars” and have been overglad to emerge into the fresh air again. 
Commencement Day has been, in fact, an anticlimax, a sort of recessional 
toward the end of a week given over to processions, ball-games, spreads, 
reunions, and general revelry. The time when it was the red-letter day 
of the year, not only for the College but for the whole community, has 
long since gone by. And the chief reason for this decadence is to be found 
in the cramped arrangements under which the ceremonies have had to be 
performed. 

For the current year, at any rate, the Governing Boards of the Uni- 
versity have decided to try a new experiment in the hope that the Com- 
mencement exercises may be restored to their old primacy. The exercises 
of June 22 will be held at the Stadium. They will take place in the 
morning, before the sun is high enough in the heavens to make the 
Stadium seats uncomfortable. Those who have been assigned the Com- 
mencement orations may have some difficulty in making themselves heard ; 
but if that should lead to shorter orations and fewer of them, it may not 
be an unmixed evil. The main point is that far greater opportunity will 
be given to the Seniors in the matter of inviting their relatives and friends. 
The number of seats available will be the same as that reserved for the 
Class Day exercises, namely, about 8500, with the possibility of adding 
another thousand or two if needed. The number of seats in Sanders 
Theatre is about 1400, with standing room for perhaps a hundred per- 
sons more. There is no good reason, therefore, why the Commencement 
proceedings should not be as largely attended as the Class Day exercises 
have been during recent years, and they can be made far more impres- 
sive. 

It goes without saying that much will depend upon the weather. Yet 
a rainy day is apt to make Commencement a fizzle no matter where it 
is held. At the worst the exercises will be transferred back to Sanders 
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Theatre if the day should render outdoor proceedings impossible. In any 
case, that is a matter upon which all the events of the closing week must 
always be ready to take their chances. 

Will this be the first occasion upon which the Commencement exercises 
have been held outside the limits of Cambridge ? One thinks naturally of 
Migrations of the years of Babylonian captivity in which the University 


Commence- —_ was forced to take refuge in Coneord ; but no public Com- 
past mencements were held during this period of confusion and 


distress. Degrees were conferred, according to the records, “by a gen- 
eral diploma.” The Crimson, in a brief historical article on Commence- 
ment exercises, recently published, states that “some time previous to 
1725 the solemnities were transferred to the Old South Meeting House, 
where they continued to be celebrated until 1758.” But that does not 
seem to be in accordance with the facts. All the exercises that have been 
held seem to have been conducted in the old College Hall, or in the old 
First Parish Church, which the College helped to build, or in the newer 
Parish Church, or in Appleton Chapel, or in Sanders Theatre. Sanders 
Theatre has served from 1876, that is to say, just forty years. 

In connection with the transfer of the exercises to the Stadium (which 
is in Boston) some one has raised the query whether the College charter 
essen makes any requirement as to the conferring of degrees at 
to grant “the University in Cambridge.” The answer is that neither 
degrees + 

the original charter nor any subsequent statute says any- 
thing about the right to confer degrees. Rather curiously the University’s 
right to confer degrees rests upon no formal grants in the charter or by 
statute. On what basis, then, does the right rest ? On the fact that in the 
first one hundred and forty-four years of its existence the College did 
grant degrees and the Massachusetts Constitution of 1780 sanctified this 
power by providing “ that the President and Fellows in their corporate 
capacity, and their successors in that capacity, their officers and servants, 
shall have, hold, use, exercise and enjoy, all the powers, authorities, rights, 
liberties, privileges, immunities and franchises which they now have, hold, 
use, exercise and enjoy.” That is the basis of our degree-granting power 
—a privileze exercised in colonial days without formal authority but sub- 
sequently embalmed in the organic law of the Commonwealth. 


In University gossip during the last few months various questions con- 
nected with athletics have had a prominent place. The Report of the 
Variousath. Graduate Treasurer of Athletics, issued in March, showed 
letic problems = 4 marked increase in the number of men who take part in 
some form of outdoor sport. The figure was 1847 for the year ending in 
June, 1915, as compared with 1472 for the year preceding. This does 
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not include, moreover, the large number of students who use the University 
tennis courts from time to time, but who are not candidates for any of 
the tennis teams. Were these included, the total number would be greatly 
increased. 

The figures are significant. They indicate that the policy of providing 
attractive opportunities for outdoor exercise, even to those who are not cap- 
able of playing on any College or Class team, is meeting ) Widening 
with suecess. Yet much in this direction remains to be done. {aterest in ost 
The totals do not even yet include half of our student popu- esiie 
lation, if one counts the members of graduate and professional schools. 
These latter, although they are not ‘ material” for University teams, are 
none the less in equal need of encouragement and opportunity so far as 
physical exercise is concerned. They need these things, in fact, even 
more than the average undergraduate, whose tendency to overwork him- 
self mentally is not an appreciable danger in any academic community. 

Were it not for this steadily broadening interest on the part of the whole 
student body, the year-after-year increase in athletic expenditures would 
give fair ground for serious concern. For the year 1914-15, nn 
the entire expenses of conducting the athletic interests of Harvard ath- 
the University were $158,311.90. This is more than the en- _ 
tire budget of the Harvard Law School, which last year was $154,868.68, 
including salaries, scholarships, care of buildings, and all expenditures on 
current account. It is far more than the gross income of many colleges in 
the country. More than half of it went for the training and expenses of the 
four major University teams, football, baseball, track, and the crews. The 
football team cost nearly one quarter of the whole, or $35,668.70. Reck- 
oned in terms of cost per individual player, this means an outlay of about 
one thousand dollars for every man in a squad of thirty-five during the eight- 
weeks season, or more than the average undergraduate spends during an 
entire year at Harvard. All the major teams put together attracted only 
558 men at an expense of $90,000; the minor athletic interests drew nearly 
twice as many and cost only about half as much. Despite our earnest en- 
couragement of general athletics, therefore, the bulk of the available athletic 
money is still going to the gladiators. It will be replied, of course, that 
the major teams earn their income by their gate-receipts and hence ought 
to have the spending of it,in which claim there is doubtless some validity. 
The University football team earned more than three times what it spent; 
it really carried the financing of the other athletic interests on its shoul- 
ders. 

The entire business management of Harvard athletics, by the way, has 
been placed upon a highly efficient basis by the Graduate Treasurer. The 
system of record-keeping, accounting, auditing, and the whole matter of 
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ticket distribution, has been enormously improved. Today it is beyond 
criticism. 

Several other matters closely connected with athletics have been themes 

of discussion since the last issue of the Magazine. One of them is the 
(3) Free hours question of rearranging the lecture and laboratory hours so 
ieee that at least two hours of clear daylight would be available 
to every student for outdoor exercise on every week-day throughout the 
College year. As matters now stand, there are some regular classes be- 
tween 1.30 and 4.30 on every afternoon except Saturday. Many instruc- 
tors prefer these afternoon hours— some of them because an elective 
course which meets at 2.30 or 3.30 is likely to be taken by serious stu- 
dents only. Those who regard play as more important than work are not 
apt to encumber it with their presence. Relatively speaking, the number of 
courses which meet in afternoon hours is not large ; the majority of students 
(if we except those who have laboratory studies) have their entire after- 
noons free under the present arrangements. It has been suggested that 
in the first half-year the classes which now meet from 1.30 to 3.30 should 
be transferred to the period from 4.30 to 6.30; in the second half-year, 
as the days grow longer, they could be shifted back again. Or it might 
be possible to begin the classroom day at 8 instead of at 9 in the morning. 
The problem, however, as Dean Briggs has said, is one that calls for more 
ingenuity in its solution than anybody has as yet been able to supply. An 
elective system, particularly in an institution which combines graduate 
and non-graduate instruction in the same classes, requires a considerable 
range of classroom hours. Various studies which appeal tothe same groups 
of students cannot well be slated for the same hours. If so, they cease to 
be really elective. Concentration of hours means a cramping of elective 
opportunities. Even at present there is ground for suspecting that not a 
few students elect hours rather than studies, that their choice of studies 
is not made with an eye on the whole curriculum, but only upon that part 
of it which would demand their attention neither too early nor too late in 
the day. Foreign universities use evening hours to advantage; in this 
country we have not followed that practice to any considerable extent. 
Nor would it probably prove popular, at the outset, with either students 
or instructors, 

Another mooted question of recent weeks has been the proper powers 
of coach and captain, respectively, in the matter of choosing the Uni- 
~~ versity crews. The question was brought to the front by a 
captain su- petition asking the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic 
preme ? : ° 

Sports to place definitely upon the coach the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for selecting the men who make up the crews. There has 
not been the slightest sign of friction between the captain and the coach- 
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ing staff under Mr. Herrick’s direction ; but many undergraduates seem 
to have regarded the matter as one of principle. The Athletic Committee 
settled things by making clear that final authority rested neither with 
captain nor with coach in any branch of College athletics, but with the 
Committee itself. That was the proper ground to take. The question 
whether captain or coach should be supreme in any matter is not one to 
be determined by general rule. The best interests of every College sport 
require that the two shall work in harmony and not disagree. If they 
differ on important questions of policy, it is not for one to overrule the 
other, but for the Committee on the Regulation of Athletic Sports to have 
the last word. While it was under discussion, the question received far 
more newspaper prominence than its importance warranted. 

This year, for the first time, the Division of Education provided during 
the month of May a series of conferences or informal lectures upon ath- 
letic questions, intended for principals and teachers of sec- 

‘ (5) Helping 
ondary schools where athletic problems are constantly pre- athletics in the 
senting difficulties, and also for those Harvard students who — 
later expect to be teachers in schools or to be employed as coaches of 
school teams. No fees were charged for the conferences and they were 
well attended. Mr. Joseph Lee, ‘83, of the Boston School Committee, 
spoke on “The Place of Athletics in Education,’ Dean Briggs, ’75, on 
“The Ethies of Athletics,” Dr. Sargent on “ Athletics and Health,” while 
others dealt with the actual problems of administration and coaching. 
The conferences were intended to place at the disposal of the schools the 
University’s long experience in these matters. 

After the mid-year examinations three prominent student athletes 
were suspended for failure to do satisfactory work in their studies. As a 
college we have always maintained to the outside world () waxing the 
that Harvard requires the members of all athletic teams to athlete do his 
maintain satisfactory records in their classroom work ; but 
it is doubtful whether this assurance has always been accepted at its face 
value. The impression seems to prevail everywhere that somehow or 
other all colleges find ways of keeping their reserves of bone and sinew 
intact, and that the roster of those dropped each year does not often con- 
tain the names of students who figure in the newspaper headlines. This 
year the action of the Administrative Board gave what the Crimson 
termed “a distinct shock to the undergraduate mind, with its complacent 
smugness in regard to probation.” It is to be hoped that it also gave to 
the general public some evidence that the College is living up to its 
preachings in the matter of what it requires from athletes as regards 
scholarly performance. The loss of these men is a serious blow to at least 
two of the intercollegiate teams, but to have refrained from a reasonable 
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enforcement of our standards would have been a far more serious blow 
to the reputation of the University. Not the least significant thing about 
the whole episode is the fact that this drastic action could be taken with- 
out an outburst of protest on the part of the undergraduates and a deluge 
of complaints from the alumni. In some other colleges, there is reason to 


suspect, that is what surely would have oceurred. Such outbursts have, © 


indeed, come upon the heads of college faculties at times with less rea- 
son. In this ease the action of the disciplinary authorities was received 
in excellent spirit and the example for the future will undoubtedly be 
a good one. 


Speaking of the influence of the alumni in such matters, it may be 
worth while to say a word about the relation of alumni associations to 
Muck-raking $@neral college policy. This is prompted by the assertions con- 
the alumni cerning these bodies made by John Jay Chapman, ’84, in his 
article on “ The Schoolmaster,” in the May issue of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The alumni associations, Mr. Chapman assures us, are a clog in the wheels 
of America: education. Their influence is reactionary, embodying “the 
consolidatea prejudices of half-edueated men.” Nothing can be done 
without humoring the alumni and they have to be humored in the wrong 
direction. 

Now, it may be that Mr. Chapman’s strictures hold true, in part at 
least, of some small colleges where the alumni are firmly knit together 
nein and where they have been encouraged to express freely their 
their defense opinions even on the details of college policy. But they 
are not true of Harvard and never have been. Neither the Harvard 
Alumni Association nor the Federation of Harvard Clubs has ever under- 
taken to tell the Governing Boards of the University what they should or 
should not do, nor have they ever sought to put “pressure” upon them 
in an indirect way. On the contrary, they have let the immediate Uni- 
versity authorities lead the way, and then have come forward in loyal 
support. Suggestions and opinions from alumni have not been lacking, it 
is true; but these come, as a rule, when they are asked for. No one who 
has closely followed the course of events at Harvard during the past 
decade, the expansion of activities, the altered rules relating to the choice 
of studies, the great experiment embodied in the Freshman Halls, the 
new plan of admission to college, the tutorial system — no one ean have 
followed the course of these changes without appreciating the great help, 
both moral and financial, which the alumni have given tothem all. If the 
Harvard alumni were wedded to conservatism, we could scarcely have had 
these great changes in a relatively few years. To take a single instance 
—the establishment of the general examination and the tutorial system 
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in the Division of History, Government, and Economics. This scheme, 
one of the most courageous and promising in American education, was 
first proposed by President Lowell. It was worked out in detail by the 
Division concerned, and then presented to the Faculty. There it met vig- 
orous opposition, but was finally adopted. To put it into effect, however, 
required a considerable sum of money and some members of the alumni 
were asked to provide it. They did so cheerfully, without a word of ques- 
tion as to the novelty or wisdom of the plan. Every department of the 
University, moreover, will bear testimony to the assistance and encourage- 
ment which it receives from its Visiting Committee. The long list of 
scholarships provided by Harvard Clubs all over the land affords a strik- 
ing evidence of alumni loyalty, generosity and wisdom. The idea that 
these associations are a dead-weight upon academic progress will get secant 
support in this community. 


The most conspicuous appointment of the last few months is that of 
Prof. Roscoe Pound to be Dean of the Harvard Law School. While Dean 
Pound may be regarded as one of the newer members of pean ponna of 
the Law School staff, having come to Harvard only six years the Law School 
ago, he is no tyro either in the teaching of law or in the work of law-school 
administration. Continually since 1899 he has served as a teacher in other 
law schools, at the University of Nebraska,at Northwestern University,and 
at the University of Chicago. For four years he served as dean of the law 
school in the first-named institution. Dean Pound is not a graduate of Har- 
vard College or of the Harvard Law School, although he attended the latter 
institution for one year in the late eighties. His appointment to the dean- 
ship has been universally commended, for the post is one of great honor 
and responsibility, demanding an occupant of broad outlook and worldly 
wisdom. Few jurists are more favorably known throughout this country. 
Scarcely any American exponent of the law is better known abroad. Dean 
Pound, as the profession knows, is not merely a lawyer or an expounder 
of the law, but a legal historian, philosopher, and practitioner all rolled into 
one. By way of avocation, he is also an entomologist of no mean order. 

Three additions to the staff of the Law School have also been made. 
Arthur Dehon Hill, / 94, has been appointed Professor of Law. Since 
graduating from the Law School he has been practising in Boston. Prof. 


Albert M. Kales, 96, Professor of Law at Northwestern University, - 


comes to Harvard next September. Zechariah Chafee, 2 ’13, is appointed 
Assistant Professor of Law, with duties to begin at the same time. On 
the other hand, Prof. J. D. Brannan, ’69, retires from active teaching 
after a service of eighteen years in the Harvard Law School, having come 
from the University of Cincinnati in 1898. 
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Other appointments and promotions in the University during the last 
few months are the following: G. H. Chase, 96, has been promoted to 
Other appoint- the John E. Hudson Professorship of Archeology; J. S. 
ments Humphreys has been promoted to be Associate Professor of 
Architectural Design ; R. B. Dixon, ’97, Professor of Authropology ; C. 
H. MeclIlwain, g ’03, Professor of History and Government; Grinnell 
Jones, g 05, Assistant Professor of Chemistry ; K. G. T. Webster ’93, As- 
sistant Professor of English ; G. E. Johnson, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion ; E. G. Brackett, m ’86, Assistant Professor of Orthopedic Surgery ; F. 
H. Verhoeff, 7 02, Assistant Professor of Opthalmological Research. Har- 
old J. Laski has been appointed Instructor in History ; J. M. Brewer, g °15, 
Instructor in Education ; and Chester A. McLain, ’13, Lecturer on Con- 
stitutional Law. Prof. Ernesto Quesada, J.D., of Buenos Aires, has been 
appointed Professor of Latin-American History and Economics for the 
year 1916-17. F. J. Swayze, ‘79, W. G. Thompson, ’88, and A. R. 
Campbell, ’99, are to serve as Lecturers in the Law School during the 
coming year. Mr. Henry H. Edes, ‘06, has been appointed editor-in- 
chief of the Quinquennial Catalogue. Dr. Abner Post, m’70, Professor of 
Syphilis, has resigned from active service in the Medical School and has 
been appointed professor emeritus. Dr. Post’s connection with the Medi- 
cal School instruction has been continuous since 1870. Leave of absence 
during the whole or part of the next academic year has been granted to 
the following instructors: Prof. Ephraim Emerton, ’71, Prof. Barrett 
Wendell, ’77, Prof. Kuno Francke, 4 712, Prof. F. J. Turner, Prof. 
P. H. Hanus, Prof. W. F. Dearborn, and Prof. H. W. Holmes, ’03. 


Notable progress in the restoration of the Yard to something like its 
condition of ten years ago has been made during the present spring. A 
Restoring the Year ago some experiments were made with the placing 
Gollege Yard = of a few large trees. In practically every case these trees 
took hold promptly and grew well throughout the summer. This year, 
accordingly, the transplanting has been on a far larger scale. Through 
the generosity of Arthur H. Lea, ’80, it was possible to obtain thirteen 
large elms, all of them over a foot in diameter at breast height, and these 
have now been located in the old Yard, chiefly in the northeastern part 
of it. Great care had to be taken in the selection of the trees, as it was 
necessary to obtain not only thoroughly sound and uninfested specimens, 
but those which would be of reasonably good appearance after a severe 
pruning-back. The work of preparing places for the trees, and improving 
the surrounding soil, was also considerable. And finally, it is no light or 
superficial job to move a forty-foot elm over a distance of a dozen or more 
miles without serious loss of roots, and without injury to its branches. 
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The skill for all this is at hand —all that is needed is enough money. 
The Class of 1908 has given what is needed for one more large tree, and 
twenty-two graduates have contributed $2200 to carry other work ahead. 
This will do a good deal. But the Yard is a pretty large lot of ground 
when you measure it, and a good many trees will still find places waiting 
for them even if much is dune each spring during the next few years. 

Not all the University’s interest in arboriculture, however, is being 
given to the Yard. The Library quadrangle has now become an impor- 
tant unit of the College grounds. For this area a complete itis 
planting scheme, including provision for the location of planting 
shrubbery, has been devised by Prof. H. V. Hubbard, ’97, — 
of the Department of Landscape Architecture. Part of this plan has been 
already carried out. A double row of elms has been placed along Divinity 
Avenue and about twenty-five more have been planted in the grounds 
around Memorial Hall. Down at the Freshman Halls a dozen or more 
fair-sized elms are also being set in place. All this work, which makes 
up a considerable tree-planting contract, is being done under the super- 
vision of Prof. R. T. Fisher, ’98, of the University’s School of Forestry. 





The establishment of programs of studies leading to the degree of 
Ph.D. in Business Economics calls attention to two things: first, to the 
considerable demand for men who can teach such subjects 
as banking, accounting, railroad economics, and publie utili- Sesiuns 
ties operation, in the various business schools of the coun- itiaenes 
try; and, secondly, to the emphasis which the authorities of these schools 
place upon the possession of the Ph.D. degree by their teachers. In the 
eight years of its existence, the Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion has turned out about four hundred men, less than a quarter of them 
graduates, of course, but all of them men who have been for a longer or 
shorter time enrolled as students. Of the graduates only five have taken 
up the profession of teaching; the rest are actively at work in the busi- 
ness world. But the demand for trained teachers of business subjects is 
growing and it ought to be one of the functions of the Harvard School 
to meet this demand. Being itself on a graduate basis and maintaining 
a standard of work which is almost unique among institutions of its type, 
it has a special obligation in that regard. As for the Ph.D. degree, that 
of itself would matter little. But nearly all the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in this country seem to regard the holding of that degree as one 
of the passports to a teaching position. Some college presidents virtually 
insist that they will appoint no one as instructor who has not been tagged 
with this title. Others will appoint undoctored instructors, but will not 
promote them. The thing has almost become a fetish. Yet even a fetish, 
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when it actually exists, must be tolerated if we want to put Harvard men 
on the teaching staffs of colleges and professional schools. Our facilities 
enable us to train teachers of business subjects and our standards are 
high enough to warrant giving this degree if there is a desire for it. 


It is estimated that the Library of the University contains 1,183,317 
volumes and 705,225 pamphlets — a total of 1,888,542 items. This not 
Miscellaneous Oly places the Harvard Library at the top of the list of 
and personal = niversity libraries in the United States, but gives it a lead 
of about 800,000 volumes over its nearest competitor, the library of Yale 
University. Several new collections have recently been added to the Wid- 
ener Library, notably that of the Cambridge Historical Society, and a 
collection of editions of Horace, the gift of the late William Cross Wil- 
liamson, ’52.— Dean E. F. Gay, of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, has been appointed by the United States Commissioner 
of Education as one of a commission of fifteen to investigate and report 
on the means for establishing in schools and colleges courses of study 
which will fit men to enter the foreign service of the country. — A new 
organ has been given to the Phillips Brooks House Association by Wil- 
liam Endicott, 87, and was dedicated at a special service on April 9.— 
Prof. F. W. Taussig, ’79, will give a series of lectures on economics at 
the University of California during several weeks of the summer.— The 
new Germanic Museum is approaching complction, and will undoubtedly 
be ready for use with the opening of the next College year. There has 
lately been given to the Museum an interesting collection of prints which 
illustrate the works of Goethe. — The Fogg Art Museum has recently 
acquired through a gift a collection of forty-six miniatures representing 
the work of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. ‘The min- 
iatures consist of historiated initials and illuminated borders eut from 
chorals, psalters, ete. — The following officers of the Harvard Law Re- 
view have been seleeted for next year: President, Charles Bunn (Prince- 
ton ’14) ; Treasurer, W. C. Brown, Jr., 14; Note Editor, D. E. Dunbar, 
713 ; and Case Editor, G. H. Semler (Yale, ’14).— The annual triangular 
debate this year resulted in a victory for the University over Yale and 
a defeat at the hands of Princeton. The subject which was debated was, 
“ Resolved, That the United States should adopt a compulsory military 
service modeled after Switzerland.” The record for the eight years of 
debating stands, Harvard 9, Princeton 7, and Yale 5 victories. Of cham- 
pionships, i.e., two victories in one series of debates, Harvard has won 3, 
Princeton 2, and Yale 1.— A new course in the Department of English, 
dealing with English and American Literature since 1890, will be offered 
next year by Dr. Ernest Bernbaum, ’02. It will take up the chief writers, 
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treating them with reference to modern problems, and especially in con- 
nection with the present European war. — A series of seven lectures on 
Military Medicine were given in April and May at the Medical School 
on such specific topics as recruiting, field and camp sanitation, medical 
administration, sanitary tactics and first-aid, and military discipline. — 
The Summer School of 1916 will begin on July 10 and continue until 
August 19. Its offering of courses for the coming session is an especially 
attractive one. Two of the Freshman Halls will be opened for summer stu- 
dents, Gore Hall for the men and Standish Hall for the women students. 
— The William Belden Noble Lectures were given during March by Prof. 
Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, on the general subject of 
“The Spiritual Interpretation of History.” There were many other inter- 
esting lectures delivered at the University during the early spring months, 
either in series or in a single talk. Among these were the lectures by 
Prof. Unokichi Hattori, of the Imperial University of Tokyo, on “ Con- 
fucianism” ; by Professor G. M. Wrong, of the University of Toronto, 
on “Canadian History and Government”; by Mr. Langdon Warner, 
03, on “ The Development of Chinese Art”; by Mr. F. B. Williams, 
88, on “ The City Planning Law of the United States” ; by Mr. George 
Sarton, of Ghent University, on “ An Introduction to the History of Sei- 
ence”; by Mr. Timothy Cole on “The Analogy between Engraving and 
Painting” ; and by Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson, of Cambridge University, 
on “ International Reconstruction after the War.” 
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To the Harvard Medical Alumni Associa- 
tion for the gift of $2150, — $2000 thereof to 
be used for the payment in the Medical School 
of four alumni assistants for the year 1915-16, 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of January 31, 1916. 


The Treasurer reported. the following —and $150 to be added to the “ Harvard 
int dtl : tefull Medical Alumni Association Fund.” 
receipts, an ne same were gratetully To Miss Katherine E. Bullard for her gift of 


accepted: $500 to be used at the discretion of Professor 


a soe Southard for research work in the department 
Securities valued at $2428 additional from of Neuropathology. 
the estate of Morrill Wyman, on account of his To Mr. Felix M. Warburg for his gift of 


residuary bequest to establish the Morrill Wy- 
man Medical Research Fund. 

$22.86 additional from the estate of James 
L. Whitney, in accordance with the 12th 
clause in his will for the benefit of the Whitney 
Library in the Museum of Comparative Zodl- 
ogy. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $4000 
for a certain salary. 


To Mrs. Samuel Sachs for her gift of $2500 
for the benefit of the Fogg Art Museum. 





$500, the second payment on account of his 
offer of $2500 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., for his gift of 
$300, the third payment on account of his offer 
of $1500, and to Mr. Lawrence E. Sexton for 
his gift of $100, the third payment on account 
of his offer of $500 towards a certain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
for an anonymous purpose. 

To Mr. Charles S. Hinchman for his gift of 
$250 towards a Maria Mitchell Fellowship at 
the Observatory. 

To the Harvard Club of Syracuse for the gift 
of $200 for the scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of the Connecticut Val- 

“ley for the gift of $200 for the scholarship for 
the year 1915-16. 
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To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for 
the gift of $200, the second instalment on ac- 
count of the scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of Akron for the gift 
of $125 towards the scholarship for the year 
1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the 
gift of $125, the final instalment on account of 
the scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. J. Templeman Coolidge for his gift 
of $100 towards the ‘‘Fund for Lectures” in 
the Division of Fine Arts. 

To Mr. John B. Stetson, Jr., for his gift of 
$100 for the purchase of books for the library 
of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $100, 
the third payment on account of his offer of 
$100 a year for five years for the purchase of 
books on Transportation. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
William Endicott for his generous offer 
to present an organ to Phillips Brooks 
House, and to meet the expenses of 
changes in the upper room. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
John B. Stetson, Jr., for his generous 
offer to present to the Peabody Museum 
a pedestal and a bust of the late Profes- 
sor Frederic Ward Putnam. 

The resignation of Bernard Raymond 
as Assistant in Physiology was received 
and accepted to take effect Feb. 1, 
1916. 

The resignation of Joseph Doddridge 
Brannan as Bussey Professor of Law was 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint Irving William Ja- 
cobs, Fellow in Pediatrics for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1915. 

Voted to appoint Lewis Dayton Stil- 
well, Assistant in History for the second 
half of the academic year 1915-16. 

Voted to appoint Harold Joseph 
Laski, Instructor in History and Tutor 
in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics for one year from Sept. 
1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint the following Instruc- 
tors for three years from Sept. 1, 1916: 





John Marks Brewer, in Education; Julius 
Klein, in Latin-American History and Eco- 
nomics. 

Voted to appoint Joseph Doddridge 
Brannan, Bussey Professor of Law, 
Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Roger Adams, in Chemistry; Harold Hitch- 
ings Burbank, in Economics; Gabriel Marcus 
Green, in Mathematics. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1916: 


Louis Allard, of French; Henry Vincent 
Hubbard, cf Landscape Architecture; Grinnell 
Jones,of Chemistry; Kenneth Grant Tremayne 
Webster, of English. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Architectural 
Design, to serve from Sept. 1, 1916: 
Whereupon, ballots being given in, it 
appeared that John Sanford Humphreys 
was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Latin-American History and 
Economics, to serve for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1916: Whereupon, ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Ernesto 
Quesada was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Prof. Barrett Wendell for one half of the 
academic year 1916-17. 


Meeting of February 14, 1916. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Joseph Lee for his gift of $1000, the 
first and second payments on account of his 
offer of $2500, and to Mr. George D. Markham 
for his gift of $50, the first payment on account 
of his offer of $250 towards a certain salary. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second 
quarterly payment for the year 1915-16 on ac- 
count of their annual gift of $2500 to the Ar- 
boretum, in accordance with their vote of July 
10, 1904. 

To Mr. John Craig for his gift of $250 for 
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the purchase of books on the history of the 
English Drama, for the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Michigan for the 
gift of $150, the second instalment on account 
of the scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of Minnesota for the 
gift of $125, the second instalment on account 
of the scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To the Harvard Club of Lynn for the gift 
of $50, the final instalment on account of the 
scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr., for his 
gift of $150, to Mr. George P. Gardner for his 
gift of $100 and to Mr. George B. Leighton 
for his gift of $30 to be used for a special salary 
and expenses in the Geological Department. 

To Mr. Frederick P. Fish for the gift of $100, 
the third payment on account of his offer of 
$500 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. James F. Porter for his gift of $50 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Alexander Whiteside for his gift of 
$25 towards the South End House Fellowships. 

To Mr. Frederic A. Eustis for his gift of 
$25 towards the cost of restoring a painting of 
the School of Ghirlandaio presented to the 
Fogg Art Museum by Messrs. Louis Cabot, 
William E. C. Eustis, and Augustus Hemen- 


way. 

To Mrs. Alexander S. Porter for her gift of 
a portrait of Colonel James Savage, of the 2d 
Massachusetts Regiment, which will be hung 
in Memorial Hall. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 


George Richards Minot, Assistant in Chem- 
istry. Medical School: Robert Louis Levy, 
Assistant in Physiology; Clifford Black Walk- 
er, Assistant in Ophthalmology. Dental School: 
Waldo Elias Boardman, Curator of the Dental 
Museum and Librarian of the Dental School; 
Stuart Roberts Hayman, Assistant in Opera- 
tive Dentistry and Fellow in Anatomy; Ernest 
Lapham Lockwood and William Vernon Ry- 
der, Assistants in Operative Dentistry; Nor- 
man Ellard, Charles Warren Patch, Charles 
William Rawlins, and Habib Yusuf Rihan, 
Assistants in Prosthetic Dentistry. 


Voted to appoint Shailer Mathews, 
Lecturer on the William Belden Noble 
Foundation for the year 1915-16. 

Voted to appoint Thomas Powderly 
Martin, Archivist to the Harvard Com- 
mission on Western History from Feb. 
1, 1916, to July 1, 1917. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the year 1916-17: 

Max Farrand, Lecturer on History; Ber- 


trand Arthur William Russell, Lecturer on 
Philosophy (2d half); Charles Newton Smiley, 
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Exchange Lecturer on Classics, from Grinnell 
College (2d half). 

Voted to appoint George Ellsworth 
Johnson, Assistant Professor of Educa- 
tion for two years from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to establish the John E. Hud- 
son Professorship of Archeology. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
John E. Hudson Professor of Archzeol- 
ogy, to serve from Sept. 1, 1916: Where- 
upon, ballots being given in, it appeared 
that George Henry Chase was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Anthropology, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1916: Whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Roland 
Burrage Dixon was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of History and Government, 
to serve from Sept. 1, 1916: Whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Charles Howard MclIlwain was elected. 


Meeting of February 28, 1916. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From estate of Fannie Bartlett, $18,555.86 
in payment of her bequest of $20,000, “the 
same to be held as the Matthew and Mary E. 
Bartlett memorial fund, the income thereof to 
be applied to the maintenance of two annual 
scholarships of equal amounts, to aid in their 
education worthy and meritorious students who 
are in need of financial assistance, one for stu- 
dents in the college proper and one for stu- 
dents in the Harvard Medical School.” 

From the estate of Samuel Ames, $2000, 
being his bequest to ‘Harvard University... 
to be devoted to the uses of the Law School of 
said University.” 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude for the 
generous gift of $10,000, received 
through Drs. William M. Bullard, Wal- 
ter Channing and Herbert B. Howard 
from sundry subscribers to the endow- 
ment of a Professorship of Psychiatry 


-in the Harvard Medical School, to be 


added to the Endowment Fund of the 
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Professorship of Neuropathology in the 
Harvard Medical School. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift 
of $2500 on account of his offer of $5000 a year 
for ten years, beginning with the year 1909— 
10, for instruction in Municipal Government, 
in addition to that already given. 

To Messrs. Frank Graham Thomson and 
Clarke Thomson for their gifts amounting to 
$1875, on account of their offer of $2500 a year 
for five years for supporting the Bureau of 
Municipal Research in connection with the 
course in Municipal Government. 

To Mr. John S. Ames for his gift of $1000 
for immediate use in the Laboratory of Surgi- 
cal Research. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 
for the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for the year 
1916-17. 

Toan anonymous friend for the gift of $250, 
the final instalment on account of a certain sal- 
ary. 
To Mr. Randolph C. Grew for his gift of 
$200 towards the South End House Fellow- 
ships. 

To Mrs. George Tyson for her gift of $100, 
to Mr. William Stanley Parker for his gift of 
$41.66 and to Mr. Ralph Adams Cram for his 
gift of $25 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for his gift 
of $150 to be used for a special salary and 
expenses in the Geological Department. 

To the Harvard Club of Washington for the 
gift of $125, the first instalment on account of 
the scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To Mrs. Ralph Emerson Forbes for her gift 
of $100 and to Mr. Waldo E. Forbes for his gift 
of $25 towards a certain salary. 

To Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow for his gift 
of $100 towards the traveling expenses of vis- 
iting professors to the Department of Geol- 


ogy. 

To Mr. John M. Culp for his gift of $50, be- 
ing the amount of his honorarium returned to 
be used for the Lecture Fund of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Frank M. Brinckerhoff for his gift 
of a bronze tablet in memory of his brother, 
Walter Remsen Brinckerhoff, which has been 
placed in Appleton Chapel. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect Sept. 1, 1915, Robert Lindley 
Murray Underhill, as Assistant in Philosophy. 
To take effect March 1, 1916, George Herbert 
McCafirey, as Assistant in Government. To 
take ef ect Sept. 1, 1916, John Charles Duncan, 
as Instructor in Astronomy. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for the second half of the aca- 
demic year 1915-16: 

Alan Matson Rodgers, Proctor; Edwin 


Martin Chamberlin, Assistant in Education; 
Ray Ethan Torrey, Assistant in Botany. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


William LeRoy Hart and Edward Kircher, 
Benjamin Peirce Instructors in Mathematics. 


Voted to appoint Eugéne Louis Raiche, 
Instructor in French from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint the following Assist- 
ant Professors for five years from Sept. 
1, 1916: 


Elliott Gray Brackett, of Orthopedic Sur- 
gery; Frederick Herman Verhoeff, of Ophthal- 
mological Research. 


Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Prof. Ephraim Emerton for the second 
half of the academic year 1916-17. 


Meeting of March 18, 1916. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


In settlement of the estate of Francis 
Amory, $51,300, in memory of his father, 
George William Amory, ‘for the purpose of 
being invested in real estate, or safe mortgages 
onrealestate, or bonds, or other good securities, 
and the net income and the dividends aris- 
ing therefrom to be together so invested and 
added to the capital, without applying any 
part thereof to any other purpose whatever, 
for the period of twenty-one years, from the 
date of my death, when the same shall forever 
remain a permanent fund, to be called ‘The 
Amory Astronomical Fund,’ if not inconsistent 
with the rules and regulations of the afore- 
mentioned College, the income only of which is 
to be appropriated by them to the promotion 
and advancement of astronomical science.” 

From the estate of Morris Longstreth 
$8,346.97 on account of his residuary bequest 
‘**the income thereof to be used as they [the 
President and Fellows] may from time to time 
determine and think proper, without any re- 
striction as to the purposes for which the same 
may be appropriated... .” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 
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To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1000 
for current expenses of the Collis P. Hunting- 
ton Memorial Hospital. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300, 
to Mrs. William H. Forbes for her gift of $125, 
to Mr. Arthur Sachs for his gift of $100 and to 
Mr. Walter E. Sachs for his gift of $25 to pay 
for lectures at the Fogg Art Museum during 
the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Oakes Ames for his gift of $450 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$100 towards the “Surgical Library Book 
Fund.” 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $100 
to be added to the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of 
$50 and to Mr. Augustus H. Eustis for his gift 
of $25 towards the cost of restoring a painting 
of the School of Ghirlandaio, presented to the 
Fogg Art Museum by Messrs. Louis Cabot, 
William E.C. Eustis and Augustus Hemenway. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of 
$65.50 for the Department of Mineralogy and 
Petrography. 

To Messrs. Augustus Hemenway, Louis 
Cabot and William E. C. Eustis for their gift 
of a painting of the School of Ghirlandaio, 
presented in 1912 to the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. John Pierpont Morgan for his gift 
of a catalogue of his collection of drawings, 
presented to the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. James H. Means for her gift of 
records of weather made by her great grand- 
father, Dr. John Jeffries, to the Blue Hill Ob- 
servatory. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1915, Ernest 
Waters Wescott, Assistant in Chemistry;Wil- 
liam David Smith, Assistant in Medicine; Wil- 
liam Richard Ohler, Edmund Francis Walsh 
and John Alexander Wentworth, Fellows in 
Medicine. From Feb. 1, for the remainder of 
1915-16, Frank Billings, Visiting Lecturer on 
Medicine. For the second half of 1915-16, Ezra 
Albert Cook, Assistant in Philosophy; Philip 
Lombard Given and Sidney Leavitt Pressey, 
Assistants in Psychology. For the year from 
Sept. 1, 1916, Chester Alden McLain, Ezra 
Ripley Thayer Teaching Fellow (Law School); 
Francis Joseph Swayze, Lecturer on Legal 
Ethics (Law School); William Goodrich 
Thompson, Lecturer on Brief Making and the 
Preparation of Cases (Law School); Chester 
Alden McLain, Lecturer on Constitutional 
Law; Leonard Thompson Troland, Instructor 
in Psychology. 


Voted to appoint Frederic Palmer a 
member of the Faculty of Divinity for 
one year from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint the following Preach- 
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ers to the University for the year from 
Sept. 1, 1916: 

Edward Caldwell Moore, Chairman, ez 
officio: George Alexander Johnston Ross, Paul 


Revere Frothingham, Elwood Worcester, 
Albert Parker Fitch, Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


Voted to appoint Zechariah Chafee, 
Jr., Assistant Professor of Law for five 
years from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to change the title of James 
Hardy Ropes from Dean of the Depart- 
ment of University Extension to Dean 
of Special Students and Dean in charge 
of University Extension. 

Voted that the President be author- 
ized to hold the Commencement pro- 
ceedings for the conferring of degrees 
this year at the Stadium on the morning 
of Commencement Day. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to 
Assistant Prof. Harvey Nathaniel Davis 
for the second half of the academic year 
1916-17. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
A. E. Monroe, Assistant in Economics 
and Tutor in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics, from 
March 1, 1916. 

An agreement between Harvard 
University, on behalf of the Division of 
Education, and the town of Lexington, 
similar to that executed with the cities 
of Cambridge, Newton, and Medford, 
and the towns of Brookline and Arling- 
ton at the meeting of Oct. 28, 1912, was 
presented, and it was voted to authorize 
the President to execute said agreement. 


Meeting of March 27, 1916. 


The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of J. Arthur Beebe, $51,500 
on account of his residuary bequest ‘*To Har- 
vard College in trust, to use the income there- 
of for the general purposes of the University. ’ 

From the estate of Sarah A. Matchett, 
$50,000, the fourth payment on account of 


- her residuary bequest. 


From the estate of Agatha Schurz, $1000 
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in accordance with the following paragraph of 
her will: ‘ Tenth: I give and bequeath to the 
Stillman Infirmary of Harvard College, to be 
devoted to the Herbert Schurz Free Bed Fund, 
the sum of One Thousand Dollars ($1000 ).” 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 

To the Harvard Club of Seattle for the gift 
of $150, the first instalment on account of the 
scholarship for the year 1915-16. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of 
$132.16 towards the purchase of a collection 
for the Mineralogical Museum, and $9.75 to 
supplement the appropriation for the Minera- 
logical Museum for 1915-16. 

To two anonymous friends for their gifts of 
$125 each for a Research Scholarship in the 
Law School for the year 1915-16. 

To Mr. Walter H. Cottingham for his gift 
of $100 to be credited to the Loan Fund of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. Charles K. Cummings for his gift 
of $100 towards a certain salary. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his annual gift of 
$100 for the purchase of labor periodicals for 
the College Library. 

To Mr. Evan Randolph ior his unrestricted 
gift of $100 to be applied by the President. 

To the Department of External Affairs of 
the Federal Government of Australia for their 
gift of a quantity of lantern slides, presented 
to the Geological Museum. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mr. 
Samuel Sachs for his generous offer to 
establish the “Sachs Research Fellow- 
ship in Fine Arts,” in accordance with 
his letter of March 13, 1916, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
General Electric Company for their gen- 
erous offer of an X-ray set for the Collis 
P. Huntington Memorial Hospital, and 
the same was gratefully accepted. 

The President reported the death of 
Frederick Lewis Gay, Curator of British 

and American Historical Tracts in the 
Library, which occurred on the third 
instant, in the sixtieth year of his age. 

The resignation of Abner Post as 
Professor of Syphilis was received and 


accepted to take effect Sept. 1, 1916. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1915: 


Graduate School of Medicine, Thomas Chit- 
tenden Hill and Frank Percival Williams, In- 
structors in Proctology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Assistants, Thomas Lewis Kennedy, in 
Classics; Leslie Clarence Dunn, Dwight Elmer 
Minnich and James Montrose Duncan Olm- 
sted, in Zodlogy. Austin Teaching Fellows, 
Fred Campbell Meier and Oran Levi Raber, 
in Botany; Selig Hecht, Alfred Clarence Red- 
field, and Arthur Calvin Walton, in Zodlogy. 
Instructors, Neil Cole Arvin, Hyme Loss, and 
Lester Burton Struthers, in French; Leslie 
Parker Brown, Sturgis Elleno Leavitt, George 
Luther Lincoln, Charles Harold Livingston, 
Eugene Fred Parker and Robert Everett 
Rotkwood, in Romance Languages; Guillermo 
Rivera, in Spanish; Alfred Chester Hanford, 
in Municipal Government; James Wallace 
Hopkins, Ralph Keffer, and Tracy Augustus 
Pierce, in Mathematics. Lecturers, Allan Reu- 
ben Campbell, on New York Practice. 


Voted to appoint Abner Post, Profes- 
sor of Syphilis, Emeritus, from Sept. 1, 
1916. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Law, to serve for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1916: Whereupon, ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Albert 
Martin Kales was elected. 


Meeting of April 10, 1916. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of J. Arthur Beebe, $180,000 
additional ‘‘in trust, to use the income there- 
of for the general purposes of the University.” 

From the estate of James J. Myers, securi- 
ties valued at $98,273.28, on account of his 
bequest of $100,000 to establish the ‘‘ James 
J. Myers Fund,” the income and such further 
sum from the principal as will bring the 
amount up to $7000 per annum, to be paid to 
Miss Lydia E. Myers (sister) during her life. 
‘And upon her death, I give the entire balance 
of the said Trust Fund then remaining in their 
[the President and Fellows] hands, to the said 
President and Fellows of Harvard College, 
...and the net annual income derived there- 
from to be expended by them thereafter in 
such manner as the said President and Fellows 
may think wise and best for the general uses of 
Harvard College, and the principal thereof 
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to be thereafter held by them intact as a per- 
manent fund for that purpose.” 

From the estate of Hugo Reisinger, $2500, 
being one half of his bequest to Harvard Uni- 
versity, in accordance with the 22d clause of 
his will, ‘‘to be used solely for the purchase of 
German books for its library.” 

From the estate of Hugo Reisinger, $25,000 
being one half of his bequest to Harvard Uni- 
versity, in accordance with the 24th clause of 
his will, ‘for the use of its Germanic Museum.” 

From the estate of Francis Skinner, Sr., 
$152.02 additional on account of his residuary 
bequest to the Medical School. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous 
gifts: 


To Mr. Edward D. Bettens for the gift of 
$5000, to be added to the principal of ‘‘The 
Louise E. Bettens Fund — Established by her 
Children — the net income to be used for the 
encouragement of advancement of Painting 
by Artists who are citizens of the United States 
of America, including in citizens, women as 
well as men.” 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dana for his gift of $2500 
for the purchase of books for the College Li- 
brary. 

To Professor John E. Wolff for his gift of 
minerals, apparatus, etc. to the Mineralogical 
Museum and Laboratory amounting in value 
to $1082.41. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $700 
to provide two extra Whiting Fellowships for 
the year 1916-17. 

To Messrs. Clarence L. Hay, Charles Pea- 
body, John B. Stetson, Jr., and Alfred M. Toz- 
zer for their gifts of $100 each, to Messrs. 
Thomas Barbour, Alfred V. Kidder and Rob- 
ert W. Willson for their gifts of $50 each, to 
Messrs. Archibald C. Coolidge, Bronson M. 
Cutting, Lawrence Grinnell, Dudley L. Pick- 
man and Roger Wolcott for their gifts of $25 
each and to Mrs. James H. Means for her gift 
of $15 for a special collection for the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mr. Frederick P. Fish for his gift of 
$662.47 for the equipment of the rooms of the 
Department of History in the Widener Li- 
brary. 

To Mr. John Pierpont Morgan for his gift 
of $500 to aid in the publication of the “‘ Har- 
vard Studies in Theology"’ proposed by the 
Faculty of the Divinity School. 

To the Trustees of the Elizabeth Thompson 
Science Fund for their gift of $500 to be added 
to the fund established by Dr. Minot for the 
maintenance of the ‘‘ Harvard Embryological 
Collection.” 

To Mr. M. Douglas Flattery for his gift of 

200 to increase the income of the Flattery 
Research Fund. 
To the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
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Research for the gift of $187.50 towards a cer- 
tain salary. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of 
$115.10 for the expense of two students to 
Plattsburg. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 
to increase a certain salary. 

To Mrs. James H. Beal and to Mr. J. A. 
Lowell Blake for their gifts of $25 each and to 
Mr. Edgar Crocker for his gift of $20 for re- 
search in the Department of Genetics, under 
the direction of the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University. 

To Miss Mary Hemenway for her gift of 
$30 and to Mr. Edward W. Forbes for his gift 
of $20 towards the cost of restoring a painting 
of the School of Ghirlandaio, presented to the 
Fogg Art Museum by Messrs. Louis Cabot, 
William E. C. Eustis, and Augustus Hemen- 
way. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes for his gift of 
$30 to be added to the income of the William 
Hayes Fogg Fund. 

To Mr. John R. Simpson for his gift of $50 
for the purchase of books for the Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 

To the Directors of the Merrimack Manu- 
facturing Company for their gift of $42 to pay 
the wages of a special watchman at the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Mr. George D. Markham for his gift of 

25 towards the scholarship awarded to J. M. 
Brewer in the Division of Education for the 
year 1915-16. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect April 1, 1916, Sidney Powers, 
as Research Fellow in Geology. 

To take effect Sept. 1, 1916, Alfred Clarence 
Redfield, as Austin Teaching Fellow in Zo- 
ology. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for one year from Sept. 1, 1916: 


Assistants, Robert Wheaton Coues and 
Thurman Los Hood, in English; Meyric Rey- 
nold Rogers and Herbert Frank Schuchmann, 
in Fine Arts; William Thomson, in Semitic 
Languages; Walter Moreland Stone, in Print- 
ing (Business School); Frederick Sayford Ba- 
con, Carl Henry Classen, Lawrence Turner 
Fairhall, Alexander Donald Macdonald, and 
Sidney Stevens Negus, in Chemistry; Emmett 
Kirkendall Carver, to the Director of the Wol- 
cott Gibbs Memorial Laboratory; Willis Ar- 
nold Boughton, to the Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory. Austin Teaching Fellows, Millard 
Burr Gulick, in Fine Arts; Ralph Hunter 
Bailey, Orin Renwick Douthett, Herbert 
Frederick Engelbrecht, James Hallett Hodges, 
Bruce Robinson Silver, Lee Irvin Smith, Wal- 
ter Elwood Vail, and Osman James Walker, 
in Chemistry. Instructors, Paull Franklin 
Baum, Arthur Stanwood Pier and Arthur 
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Parker Stone, in English; Martin Mower, in 
Fine Arts; Richard Potts Johnson, in Mathe- 
matics; Harry Austryn Wolfson, in Jewish 
Literature and Philosophy; Alfred Theodore 
Larson, in Chemistry; Eliot Grinnell Mears, 
in Public Utilities Operation (Business School) ; 
Henry Hallowell Farquhar, in Factory Man- 
agement (Business School). Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government and Econom- 
ics, Colin Brummitt Goodykoontz and Caleb 
Perry Patterson. Lecturers, Joseph Lee, on 
Education; Edward Waldo Forbes, on Fine 
Arts; FitzRoy Carrington, on the History of 
Engraving; George Parker Winship, on the 
History of Printing; and, in the Business 
School, William Bliss Medlicott, on Fire In- 
surance; Herbert Beeman Dow, on Life Insur- 
ance; John Farwell Moors, on Investments; 
Edgar Judson Rich, on the Theory and Practice 
of Rate Making; Arch Wilkinson Shaw, on 
Business Policy; Frederic Gallup Coburn, on 
Factory Management; Charles Chester Lane, 
on Printing and Publishing; John Matthew 
Gries, on Lumbering. 

Voted to appoint Eliot Grinnell 
Mears, Secretary of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to appoint Walter Moreland 
Stone, Superintendent of the Reading 
Room of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1916. 

Voted to change the title of Simeon 
Burt Wolbach from Associate Professor 
of Bacteriology to Associate Professor 


of Pathology and Bacteriology. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


Stated Meeting, February 28, 1916. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 2 p.m. 

The following 18 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University; Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Davis, Delano, 
Felton, Frothingham, Grant, Higginson, 
Lamont, Mills, Sexton, Shattuck, Slo- 
cum, W. R. Thayer, W. S. Thayer, 
Wendell, Wister. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Jan. 31, Feb. 14, and Feb. 28, 


1916, appointing various persons as pro- 
fessors, assistant professors, and instruc- 
tors; reappointing certain assistant pro- 
fessors for five years from Sept. 1, 1916; 
and electing Ernesto Quesada, Professor 
of Latin-American History and Econom- 
ics, to serve for one year from Sept. 1, 
1916; and the Board voted to consent to 
these votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Feb. 28, 1916, conferring the 
degrees upon 104 persons, recommended 
therefor by the Faculties of the several 
Departmepts of the University respec- 
tively, and the Board voted to consent 
to the conferring of said degrees. 

Judge Grant presented the Report of 
the Committee to Visit the Law School, 
to whom was referred the vote of the 
President and Fellows of Jan. 10, 1916, 
appointing Roscoe Pound, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, to serve from Feb. 14, 
1916, that in their opinion the Board 
should consent to said appointment, and 
the Board voted to accept said Report, 
and to consent to said vote of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows. 

The Secretary of the Board, in the ab- 
sence of all members of the Committee 
on Elections, to whom was referred at 
the meeting of the Board of Sept. 27, 
1915, the question as to whether or not 
members of the Faculty of the Peabody 
Museum of American Archeology and 
Ethnology are officers of government or 
instruction within the meaning of the 
Act of the Legislature of 1865, and there- 
fore by the terms of that Act not entitled 
to vote for members of the Board of 
Overseers, presented the unanimous 
Report of said Committee, that the 
members of said Faculty are officers of 
government or instruction, within the 
meaning of said Act of the Legislature, 
and therefore not entitled to vote for 
members of the Board of Overseers, and 











the Board voted to accept and adopt 
said Report. 

Mr. Frothingham, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, communicated 
the resignation of Mrs. T. J. Bowlker 
from the Committee to Visit the Bussey 
Institution, and the appointment of her 
husband, Mr. T. J. Bowlker, in her 
stead, and the Board voted to approve 
said appointment. 

W. R. Thayer presented the Report of 
the Committee on French and other Ro- 
mance Languages and Literatures, and 
upon the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee, it was accepted and 
ordered to be printed. 

The President of the University, on 
behalf of himself and Mr. Meyer, the 
President of the Board, reported that 
they had selected Friday and Saturday, 
May 5 and May 6, next, as the time for 
the two days’ session of the Board during 
the present academic year, and the 
Board voted to approve the selection so 
made by them. 

The Secretary of the Board presented 
an invitation from the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Harvard Club of Boston to 
the Corporation and the Board of Over- 
seers to luncheon at the Harvard Club 
House at the time of said May meeting, 
and the same was referred to the Presi- 
dent of the Board and the President of 
the University. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 31, 1916, requesting the 
Board of Overseers to appoint a Com- 
mittee to consider, with a Committee of 
the President and Fellows, changes in 
the Commencement Exercises, and after 
debate thereon the Board voted to con- 
sent to said vote, and the President of 
the Board appointed as members of said 
Committee, on the part of the Overseers, 


Mr. Frothingham, Mr. W. R. Thayer, ° 


Mr. Slocum. 
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Stated Meeting, April 10, 1916. 
Held in University Hall, Cambridge, at 2 p.m. 

The following 21 members were pres- 
ent: Mr. Meyer, the President of the 
Board; Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University; Messrs. Boyden, Eliot, 
Endicott, Felton, Frothingham, Gordon, 
Grant, Hallowell, Herrick, Higginson, 
Marvin, Roosevelt, Sexton, Shattuck, 
W. R. Thayer, W.S. Thayer, Wendell, 
Wister. 

The votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 31 and Feb. 14, 1916, estab- 
lishing the John E. Hudson Professor- 
ship of Archeology, and electing various 
professors were taken from the table, 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 13, 1916, appointing 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Assistant Profes- 
sor of Law for five years from Sept. 1, 
1916; appointing the following Preachers 
to the University for one year from Sept. 
1, 1916, Edward Caldwell Moore, Chair- 
man, ex officio; George Alexander John- 
ston Ross, Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Elwood Worcester, Albert Parker Fitch, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick; changing the 
title of James Hardy Ropes from Dean 
of the Department of University Exten- 
sion to Dean of Special Students and 
Dean in charge of University Exten- 
sion; amending Statute 7 by striking out 
the words ‘“‘the Lawrence Scientific 
School” after the words “Harvard Col- 
lege’’ and the word “also” after the 
words “‘Dental School,” and by inserting 
after the words “Faculty of Medicine” 
the words “There is in addition a Dean 
of Special Students who also has charge 
of University Extension, appointed by 
the Corporation with the consent of the 
Overseers,”’ so that it shall read as fol- 
lows: ‘7. Deans. Each Faculty has a 
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Dean, who is appointed by the Corpora- 
tion, with the consent of the Overseers, 
from among the members of the Faculty. 
Harvard College and the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences also have 
each a Dean, who is appointed by the 
Corporation, with the consent of the 
Overseers, from among the members of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences. The 
Medical School and the Dental School 
have each a Dean, who is appointed by 
the Corporation, with the consent of the 
Overseers, from among the members of 
the Faculty of Medicine. There is in 
addition a Dean of Special Students who 
also has charge of University Extension, 
appointed by the Corporation, with the 
consent of the Overseers. Each Dean is 
the chief executive officer of his Faculty, 
College or School, is responsible for the 
proper preparation and conduct of its 
business, and makes an annual report to 
the President’’; and the Board voted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of March 27, 1916, appointing 
two professors; and the Board roted to 
consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of April 10, 1916, changing the title 
of Simeon Burt Wolbach from Associate 
Professor of Bacteriology to Associate 
Professor of Pathology and Bacteriology; 
and the Board voted to consent to this 
vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of March 13, 1916; that the 
President be authorized to hold the 
Commencement proceedings for the con- 
ferring of degrees this year at the Sta- 
dium on the morning of Commencement 
Day, and after debate thereon, the 
Board voted to consent to this vote. 

Mr. Frothingham presented the Re- 
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port of the Committee on Geology, Min- 
eralogy, and Petrography, and upon the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee it was accepted and ordered to be 
printed. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


Bertua M. Boopy, R. ’99. 


Prof. H. S. White was appointed Act- 
ing Chairman of the Academic Board, to 
serve for the second half-year during the 
absence of Dr. K. G. T. Webster. 

Radcliffe College has received from 
the Heptorean Club of Somerville $2500 
to establish the Heptorean Club Scholar- 
ship, which is to be awarded annually to 
a resident of Somerville on the nomina- 
tion of the scholarship committee of the 
Heptorean Club. The College has re- 
ceived also the following gifts: $100 from 
Jessie F. Mack and Julian W. Mack, to 
be added to the loan fund which they es- 
tablished a year ago; $20 for the Dean’s 
Fund, $15 from a member of the Coun- 
cil, and $5 from E. B. Eaton, a former 
special student, who gave it in memory 
of Miss Coes; $10 for French books from 
Annette Fiske and Marguerite Fiske, in 
memory of their mother, on her birth- 
day; a painting by Mr. H. H. Gallison 
from Mrs. Gallison, to be hung in one of 
the halls of residence; a French clock 
from Miss Gena Russell Harding; from 
the Catholic Club a set of the Catholic 
Encyclopedia, to be inscribed, “‘in honor 
of Miss Emma Cary,” and books writ- 
ten by Dr. J. J. Walsh, a brother of one 
of the members of the club; 16 books 
which had belonged to Prof. Gurney’s 
library, from Mrs. Roger Warner; three 
bookcases from Miss Susan P. Atkinson, 
and 1000 books to be inscribed “from 
the library of William Parsons Atkin- 
son.” There is also included in this gift 
an architectural library “from Charles 
Follen Atkinson.” 
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The College is again a contributor of 
$100 to the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory at Woods Hole, and thus may be 
represented at the Laboratory in the 
summer of 1916 by one research student 
or by two students taking courses of in- 
struction. The students appointed for 
1916 are M. Taylor, of the class of 1918, 
and G. Bryant, unclassified student. 

The College was represented at the 
inauguration of Pres. Suzzallo of the 
University of Washington, March 20 
and 21, by Anna A. Trefethen, ’99; at the 
inauguration of Pres. Blodgett of Adel- 
phi College, April 7, by Rebecca H. 
Eastman, ’00; and at the inauguration of 
Pres. White of the College of Wooster, 
Ohio, May 10 to 12, by Elizabeth S. 
Arms, ’87. 

All examinations for admission, both 
those of the old plan and those of the 
new plan (under the name of “compre- 
hensive examinations’’) are to be given 
in the future by the College Entrance 
Examination Board. For women candi- 
dates these examinations will be held in 
the Radcliffe College buildings. In Sep- 
tember the examinations will be given in 
new plan subjects only. 

At the meeting of the Council on 
March 6, it was voted that a Freshman 
who had not satisfied the gymnasium 
requirements for Freshmen must, in her 
Sophomore year or in some subsequent 
year, satisfy the Dean as to such re- 
quirements. 

The biographical catalogue was issued 
April 1. The register of students is an 
attempt to print for the first time a list 
of every one who ever studied at Rad- 
cliffe, up to and including the year 1914— 
15. The list of bachelors of arts, ar- 
ranged by classes, contains biographical 
information. The figures show that the 


total number of students is 4176. 1522 - 


are holders of the A.B. degree, 929 are 
graduate students (299 holding the first 
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degree from Radcliffe College and 630 
from other colleges), and 2024 are special 
students or regular students who have 
not completed the work for the degree. 
34 holders of the A.B. degree, and 12 
graduate students who came from other 
colleges, have died. 

The Dean entertained the Freshmen 
at tea at her house on Feb. 17, 24, and 
25. The second annual luncheon of 
the Radcliffe Chapter of Phi Beta Kap- 
pa was held in Agassiz House on Satur- 
day, April 15. The luncheon was pre- 
ceded by brief initiation exercises in the 
theatre. The president, E. N. Bucking- 
ham, ’02, was toastmistress at the lun- 
cheon. Miss Boody, the first speaker, 
touched on the problem of making edu- 
cation mean general intelligence, and 
gave encouraging statistics in regard to 
the work that is being done in college 
today. Prof. Grandgent, the president 
of the Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa, and a charter member of the 
Radcliffe Chapter, spoke of recent 
French scenes as he had observed them 
during a half-year’s service as Exchange 
Professor at the Sorbonne. Prof. Gulick, 
another charter member, spoke on ‘‘ The 
Greeks in America.” Pres. Briggs gave 
his hearers the pleasure of listening to a 
delightful sketch which he once read to 
the Harvard Chapter, “Mr. Dooley’s 
account of a Harvard Faculty meeting.” 

Through the kindness of friends of the 
College two recitals were given for Rad- 
cliffe students under the direction of Mr. 
Arthur Whiting in John Knowles Paine 
Hall, on Feb. 16 and March 29. 

A Bazaar was held in Agassiz House 
on the afternoon and evening of April 1, 
the proceeds of which are to be divided 
between the Scholarship Committee and 
the Student Aid Committee of the Rad- 
cliffe Alumne Association. The bazaar 
itself was in the living-room, and in- 
cluded one table for which Radcliffe 
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clubs and Radcliffe graduates from all 
parts of the United States had sent con- 
tributions appropriate to the place from 
which they came. Afternoon tea and 
supper were served; an entertainment 
for children was given in Fay House; and 
in the theatre three vaudeville perfor- 
mances were given, one part of which 
was a war sketch, Her Story, by Kathar- 
ine Searle, 01. The proceeds according 
to the report of the treasurer April 22 
were $2,195.79. 

A mass meeting was held on Feb. 14, 
at which Gen. Leonard A. Wood spoke 
to the students on “Preparedness.” 
The Committee on Military Prepared- 
ness of the Civics Club organized three 
classes in First Aid, each of which met 
from half past four to six two afternoons 
a week for five weeks, beginning April 8, 
and omitting the spring vacation. The 
instruction was given by Dr. Woodie on 
Monday and Wednesday, by Dr. Morse 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, and by Dr. 
Loder on Tuesday and Thursday. The 
American Red Cross textbook in First 
Aid was used. Nearly 70 students ex- 
pected to take the Red Cross examina- 
tions at the end of the course. 

The Radcliffe Branch of the National 
Surgical Dressings Committee was 
formed in the fall to take charge of relief 
work for the war sufferers. The Ghir- 
landaio Room has been used for the work, 
which has been carried on each day from 
nine until four o’clock, and the funds 
have been raised from the students, from 
outside friends, and from sales. All the 
things which are made go to the central 
branch at the Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital for sterilization and distribution. 
In all about 3000 articles have been con- 
tributed. The close of the year finds 
much greater enthusiasm than the be- 
ginning. 

Since the first of February three voca- 
tional conferences have been held under 
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the auspices of the Bureau of Occupa- 
tions: one on Architecture, conducted by 
Miss Lois Howe; one on Farming, con- 
ducted by Miss Sarah Brooks; and one 
on Newspaper Work, conducted by Miss 
Honk of the Christian Science Monitor. 
During the year the Bureau has placed 
seven Radcliffe graduates in various de- 
partments of Harvard University. 

The RadcliffeGuild was addressed by 
Dr. R. C. Cabot on Feb. 18, by Pres. 
Briggs on March 10, and by Madame 
Dupriez on April 10.— Mr. John 
Spargo spoke to the Civics Club on 
March 27. — The Idler Club gave The 
First Lady of the Land as its annual} play 
on March 3 and 4. — The Cambridge 
Latin School Club presented Green 
Stockings on April 7 and 8 for the benefit 
of its scholarship fund. — The Freshman 
play, given on March 17 and 18, was A 
Scrap of Paper. — Prudence in Particu- 
lar, a play in three acts by Rachel But- 
ler, Sp., for which she was awarded the 
MacDowell Fellowship, was given by 
the 47 Workshop, April 3 and 4. — An- 
other play by Miss Butler, Frangois- 
Amour, and The Rescue by Rita Smith, 
a graduate student, were given by the 
Harvard Dramatie Club April 12, 13, 
and 14. — Mr. Lawrence Housman gave 
dramatic readings from his plays at the 
college April 28, under the auspices of 
the Idler Club. 

A demonstration of gymnastics, danc- 
ing, and games was given in the gymna- 
sium on the evening of March 18, for the 
benefit of the Athletic Association. The 
interclass competitive meet was held 
April 1, and was won by the Senior class. 

At the annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
Musical Association, April 25, the fol- 
lowing officers for 1916-17 were elected: 
Mrs. W. R. Spalding, pres.; M. W. Dan- 
iels, vice-pres.; M. P. Webster, treas.; 
Mrs. C. J. Enebuske, sec.; M. Fiske and 
H. C. Hastings, directors for 3 years. A 
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new edition of the Radcliffe Song Book 
was issued the first of April. The book 
contains songs composed or arranged by 
Radcliffe women, or written specially for 
Radcliffe, and includes songs written 
since the first edition in 1909. Mrs. C. J. 
Enebuske is the chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Radcliffe Union which had 
charge of the preparation of the book. 

Two new Radcliffe clubs have recently 
been formed. The Radcliffe Club of 
Central Illinois, organized by Radcliffe 
women in Urbana, IIl., elected the follow- 
ing officers: Mrs. Morgan Brooks, pres., 
M. V. Cobb., sec. The Radcliffe Club of 
Central New York, organized in Syra- 
cuse, elected Mrs. H. A. Eaton, pres.; 
M. Trump, vice-pres.; M. B. Cooper, 
recording sec.; A. Blauvelt, correspond- 
ing sec.; R. Pennock, treas. 


Marriages. 
1896-99. Inez Haynes Gillmore to Will 
Irwin, Feb. 2, 1916. 

1907. Lucetta Upham Bennett to Harry 
Lewis Peabody, at Wellesley Hills, 
Feb. 18, 1916. 

1909. Alice Meserve Chadwick to 
George A. Hodgdon, at Stoneham, 
Nov. 22, 1915. 

1905-09. Florence Helen Ramsay to 
Frank Pembrock Huckins, at 
Nashua, N.H., Feb. 2, 1916. 

1913. Mae Gray Bagley to William H. 
Dennett, at Lynn, June 2, 1915. 

A.M. 1913. Gertrude Marie Munroe to 
Wade Wright, at Wilkinsburg, 
Pa., Feb. 19, 1916. 

1914. Ruth Carver Beal to Clinton D. 
Wilson, July 8, 1915. 

1914. Anne Page, 2d, to Robert Leopold 
Wolf, at New York, April 14, 1916. 


Deaths. 
1882-86. Alice Shulter, Feb. 26, 1916. - 
1892-93. Emma Marilla Leech, Feb. 14, 
1916. 
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STUDENT LIFE. 
Dwicut Haro.tp Ineram, ’16. 


Undergraduate interest in world 
events, and particularly in the question 
of national preparedness, has grown in 
the past three months, both by finding 
new methods of expression, and by draw- 
ing more men to the old ones. The in- 
fantry regiment of over 1100 men, com- 
manded by Captain Constant Cordier, 
U.S.A., has mastered the routine drill 
required for regular army service, and 
has turned to larger problems of tactics. 
Lectures by officers in all branches of 
the service have been supplemented by 
voluntary practice at a rifle range. On 
Sunday afternoons after the April recess 
more than half of the regiment has met 
for a march into the country, during 
which points of strategy have been ex- 
plained by the officers. As early as the 
first of April, when the last count was 
made, 202 members of the regiment had 
made formal application to attend the 
summer military camp at Plattsburg, 
and it must be added that the Harvard 
total includes only those who have en- 
rolled through the regimental head- 
quarters directly. 

Also significant has been the entry of 
students into two new forms of volun- 
tary preparedness. A committee headed 
by R. F. Herrick, Jr., 16, is enlisting 
recruits for the training cruise which the 
Navy Department will conduct this sum- 
mer for a period of four weeks commenc- 
ing on Aug. 15. More striking, though 
hardly as important practically, has 
been the formation of a military flying 
corps by 52 members of the University 
under the temporary captaincy of H. 
H. Metcalf, ’17, of Westborough. This 
project was launched through the activ- 
ity of Mr. Frazier Curtis, ’98, recently 
with the Escadrille Americaine, Deuz- 
iéme Groupe d’ Aviation. The organization 
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has permanent rooms on Massachusetts 
Avenue, but the need of a large fund of 
money will probably handicap it in get- 
ting under way promptly. 

In addition to the single issue of pre- 
paredness, the students have shown un- 
usual interest in current affairs. On May 
2 the Crimson conducted a presidential 
election. Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, won, 
with Pres. Wilson a strong second. A 
total vote of 1788 was registered, of 
which 1119 were Republican, 596 Demo- 
crat, and 21 Socialist — 52 ballots being 
unsigned and therefore not counted. 
Although the votes at the two polls, the 
Crimson Building and Memorial Hall, 
were not counted separately officially, it 
can be closely estimated that Wilson 
and Hughes got most of their strength 
at Memorial, where there was a large 
Graduate School influence, and Roose- 
velt easily carried the day at the Crim- 
son Building, where mostly the College 
voted. The vote for the several candi- 
dates: 


Theodore Roosevelt, 660 
Woodrow Wilson, 591 
Charles FE. Hughes, 348 
Elihu Root, 68 
Allan L. Benson, 21 
Samuel W. McCall, 14 
John W. Weeks, 10 
Henry Ford, 8 
William E. Borah, 4 
William Jennings Bryan, 3 
Albert B. Cummins, 2 
John Warren Fairbanks, 2 
Lawrence Y. Sherman, 1 
William Howard Taft, 1 
Louis D. Brandeis, 1 
Philander C. Knox, 1 
Oscar W. Underwood, 1 


A small part of the Roosevelt vote 
may be accounted for by a canvass car- 
ried on by the Republican Club. This 
body, with a membership of 400, is plan- 
ning to take an active part in the coming 
political campaign, and has chosen the 
following officers for next year: Pres., 
G. B. Blaine, ’17, of Taunton; vice-pres., 
C. A. Coolidge, Jr., °17, of Boston; sec., 


W. B. Beale, ’18, of Washington, D.C.; 
treas., B. Williams, ’18, of Cambridge. 
The remaining public activity of stu- 
dents was sending to Senator Walsh a 
petition with 713 signatures favoring 
the appointment of Louis D. Brandeis 
to the Supreme Court. 

In proportion to the total sectional 
enrolment, the number of students hold- 
ing important undergraduate offices and 
honors is almost the same for all parts of 
the country, according to statistics com- 
piled by the Crimson. For the purpose 
of comparison, the undergraduate ac- 
tivities were divided into two classes. 
Class A contains the captains and man- 
agers of the major sports, the presidents 
and business managers of the Crimson 
and Lampoon, the three marshals of the 
Senior class, the secretaries and treasur- 
ers of the Senior Class, the vice-presi- 
dents of the Union, and the marshals of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Class B contains the 
class officers for Freshman, Sophomore, 
and Junior years; the officers of the Crim- 
son, Lampoon, Monthly, and Advocate: 
members of the debating team, members 
of Phi Beta Kappa, the captains and 
managers of minor sports, and all “H” 
men. The men of the classes of 1913, 
1914, 1915, and 1916 were considered, 
or all those who were in College when 
this year’s Senior class entered. 

The territorial divisions of the country 
were represented as follows: 


Class A 
New England States, 45 
Middle Atlantic States, 19 
Middle Western States, 6 
Southern States, 1 
Southwestern States, 4 
Pacific States, 2 

Class B 
New England States, 170 
Middle Atlantic States, 63 
Middle Western States, 34 
Southern States, 8 
Southwestern States, 7 
Pacific States, 3 
Rocky Mountain States, 1 
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Using this year’s enrolment as a basis, 
the following percentages were com- 
puted: New England had in both Class 
A and Class B 215 offices out of 1570 
men in college, or 13 per cent.; the Mid- 
dle Atlantic States had 82 offices out of 
547 men in college, or 14 per cent.; the 
Central States had 40 offices out of 218 
men in college, or 18 per cent.; the 
Southern States had 9 offices out of 
28 men in college, or $2 per cent.; the 
Southwestern States had 11 offices out 
of 51 men in college, or 21 per cent.; the 
Rocky Mountain States had 8 offices out 
of 23 men in college, or 13 per cent.; and 
the Pacific States had 5 offices out of 38 
men in college, or 13 per cent. Thus the 
percentage of New England was as low 
as any. 

Some interesting figures about the 
representation of cities were also gath- 
ered. The following table shows the 
number of offices, of students in college, 
and the percentage of the more impor- 
tant cities: 


Per- 

No. of No. of cent- 

offices students age 

New York, 31 140 22 
Boston, - 25 228 11 
Chicago, 14 48 29 
Cambridge, 31 161 13 
St. Louis, 6 17 36 
Baltimore, 4 8 50 
Philadelphia, 3 19 15 


The Crimson’s move from the base- 
ment of the Union to its own building on 
Plympton Street was celebrated by a 
house-warming in conjunction with the 
43d anniversary dinner in the Sanctum 
on May 4 with about 120 guests present. 
The speakers were Pres. Lowell; Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, president of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs; Mr. J. H. 
Sears, ’89, president of D. Appleton & 
Co., New York; Mr. A. A. Ballantine, 
’04, of Boston; and E. H. Foreman, 16. 
D. H. Ingram, ’16, president of the 
Crimson, acted as toastmaster. 

The 1917 board of the Illustrated 
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Magazine has made radical changes in 
the organization of that paper that are 
already tending to put it on a higher 
plane than it has been in the past. The 
magazine has incorporated, and has 
moved its offices to new and central 
quarters on Massachusetts Avenue. 
The publication is now issued twice a 
month instead of once. The new officers 
are: Pres., R. C. Kelley, °17, of Dor- 
chester; business manager, T. H. White, 
17, of Cleveland, O.; sec., J. A. Gold- 
thwait, °17, of Boston; photographic 
chairman, J. H. Norweb, ’18, of Elyria, 
O.; L. Higgins, 18, of Boston, has been 
added to the business staff. 

The Advocate has elected to its liter- 
ary board G. B. Blaine, 17, of Taunton, 
and J. T. Rogers, ’18, of Washington, 
D.C. 

Through the joint efforts of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs and the Univer- 
sity Musical Clubs, an intercollegiate 
conference was held at the Harvard Club 
of New York on May 11 in the hope of 
eliminating conflicts in the Christmas 
itineraries of musical and dramatic or- 
ganizations. Following a luncheon given 
by Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, the 
managers of the Yale Musical Clubs, 
Yale Dramatic Association, Princeton 
Triangle Club, Cornell Musical -Clubs, 
and Harvard Musical Clubs, outlined 
their plans for the season of 1916-17, 
and most of the serious conflicts were 
settled by mutual agreement. Nothing, 
however, was done toward a permanent 
solution of this problem. The existing 
bad conditions were universally ad- 
mitted. In 1914-15, for instance, Chi- 
cago had 7 college entertainments during 
the holidays. St. Louis had four on four 
successive nights. And altogether, Har- 
vard and Yale conflicted in four different 
This has resulted in a heavy 
drain on both the purses and the hos- 
pitality of the alumni, who normally 
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would support each other’s concerts, and 
while the informal work of March 11 is a 
good beginning and is a fairly acceptable 
makeshift arrangement for this year, 
further decisive action must come from 
the graduates if the evil is to be perma- 
nently eradicated. 

The University Musical Clubs, be- 
sides giving their regular number of con- 
certs near Boston, took a two-day trip 
into the metropolitan district at the 
start of the April recess. On Friday, 
April 14, they performed at the annual 
business meeting of the Harvard Club 
of New York City, and on the following 
evening they gave a concert in the Mont- 
clair Club of Montclair, N.J. The Musi- 
cal Clubs this year inaugurated the plan 
of an annual concert at popular prices in 
the concert hall of the Music Building, 
designed primarily for undergraduates. 
This is in recognition of the past com- 
plaint that as all of the regular concerts 
are given outside of Cambridge, the stu- 
dents have not as good a chance as the 
alumni to hear and support the Musical 
Clubs. Harvard took part in the third 
annual Intercollegiate Glee Club Con- 
test in Carnegie Hall, New York, on 
March 4, but lost to Princeton and 
Penn. State, the other contestants being 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Dart- 
mouth. The officers of the Glee Club 
for next year will be: Leader, R. M. 
Cook, °17, of Worcester; sec., J. H. 
Townsend, °17, of Newton. 

The Pierian Sodality orchestra 
brought its season to a climax with its 
108th annual concert in Sanders Theatre 
on May 2. At the annual business meet- 
ing of the Sodality, the following lead- 
ers were chosen: Pres., W. J. Brown, 
"17, of Plymouth; vice-pres., A. S. Cool- 
idge, 15, of Pittsfield; sec., W. S. Lib- 
bey, °18, of Lewiston, Me. 

The season of the Freshman Musical 
Clubs has included three concerts in the 
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vicinity of Boston, and will close with a 
performance as one of the main features 
of the Freshman Jubilee. The officers of 
the Clubs are: F. M. Warburg, of New 
York, manager; G. C. Barclay, of New 
York, assistant manager; H. H. Pell, Jr., 
of Westbury, N.Y., leader of Mandolin 
and Banjo Clubs; E. C. Whittemore, of 
Cambridge, sec. 

On account of the tercentenary anni- 
versary of Shakespeare’s death this 
year, the D.U. Club chose the Second 
Part of Henry IV as its nineteenth re- 
vival. Six performances were given in 
Boston, two in New York, and one 
each in Northampton, Worcester, and 
Providence, R.I. The cast was as fol- 
lows: 


J. M. Graham 1L. 
R. T. Fry ’17 


Prince John of Lancaster, 

Lord Bardolph, 

Earl of Northumberland, 
V. W. Knauth ’18 


Travers, W. Richmond, Jr., ’18 
Morton, S. Soule 
Falstaff, C. B. Wetherell ‘08 


W. I. Tibbetts '17 
C. L. Ward '17 

D. H. Ingram ‘16 
T. K. Fisher '17 
K. B. Murdock ’16 
L. Higgins '18 


Chief Justice, 
Servant, 
Archbishop of York, 
Lord Hastings, 
Lord Mowbray, 
Mistress Quickly, 


Fang, A. K. Dunn '17 
Snare, R. D. Campbell ’17 
Bardolph, R. T. Twitchell '16 
Gower, A. E. MacDougall ’18 
Prince Henry, S. Hume ’13 
Poins, L. B. Leonard ’18 
Drawers, 


T. H. Eckfeldt ’17, J. W. Pennock 17 
Doll Tearsheet, W. F. Enright ’16 


Pistol, W. J. R. Taylor '17 
Peto, A. E. MacDougall ’18 
King Henry the Fourth, F. A. Wilmot 710 
Shallow, A. A. Cook 718 
Silence, A. W. Clark '18 
Recruits, 


C. W. Adams, Jr. 18, A. K. Dunn ’17, L. 
Higgins '18, D. Loring ’16,J. W. Pennock ‘18 
Earl of Westmoreland, R. T. Fry 17 
Sir John Coleville, R. D. Campbell ’17 
Blunt, T. K. Fisher ’17 
Prince Thomas of Clarence, 

W. Richmond, Jr. ’18 

Prince Humphrey of Gloucester, 
L. B. Leonard '18 
V. W. Knauth 718 
R. M. Cook "17 
S. Soule 


Earl of Warwick, 
Harcourt, 
Davy, 
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Lords and attendants, officers, guards, and serv- 
ants, 
C. W. Adams, Jr. ’18, R. S. Cook ’17, F. 
Higgins, F. W. Knauth '18, W. W. Kent ’16, 
J. A. Machado, Jr. 17, H. L. Nash 16, W. 
A. Norris ’18. 


The White Elephant, presented in 
Cambridge and New York by the Hasty 
Pudding Club this spring, was written 
by G. Courtney, ’16, of Brookline, L. P. 
Mansfield, ’16, of Portland, Me., and 
R. M. Jopling, 16, of Marquette, Mich. 
The cast was: 


Tom, a newspaper correspondent, 
D. A. McCook ’16 
Phaya Takh Sin, King of Siam, 
G. MacC. Stewart ’16 
Zola, his favorite wife, R. T. Whistler ’16 
Rev. Dr. Spivvins, an American missionary, 
L. P. Mansfield ’16 
Mrs. Spivvins, his wedded wife, 
F. H. Cabot ’17 
Jane Spivvins, his daughter, 
C. H. Hodges '17 
Pansy, his ‘‘soul-mate,” E. A. Douglas ’17 
Three circus men, — 


Furst, G. Courtney ’16 
Kurst, G. B. Blaine ’17 
Wurst, P. B. Kurtz 16 
Herald, H. G. Reynolds '17 


Officer to the King, C. A. Coolidge, Jr. ’17 
One Yen Sen, entertainer to the King, 
O. G. Kirkpatrick '17 


The annual musical show of the Pi 
Eta Society was The Lady Decides, writ- 
ten by W. L. Monro, Jr., ’16, and J. W. 
D. Seymour, °16, and presented in 
Cambridge, Boston, Quincy, Salem and 
Andover. The cast: 


Jack Coyne, millionaire, J. 8S. Pfaffmann ’17 
Hiram Coggins, 
Hindoo Swami, 
Dottie Coggins, 
Prof. Perey I. Sawyer, 
Miss B. Manly, E. M. Ellsworth '17 
Anstruther, a butler, W. F. Williams '18 
Hollis Park, a manager, F. E. Raymond ’18 
Mrs. Hiram Coggins, A. H. Hayden ’18 
Picklin Chapford, movie magnate, 
J. Cooper, 18 
M. Bompoint, proprietor of the Playtime Inn, 
A. N. Colton '16 
A waiter, F. P. Coolidge ’16 


J. W. D. Seymour '17 
W. L. Monro, Jr. 16 
J. B. Burnham '17 


The spring production of the Dra- 
matic Club inaugurated the new policy 


- General Girard, 


of an undergraduate producing staff, 
taking the place of a professional pro- 
ducer. J. W. D. Seymour, ’17, of New 
York, president of the Club, and N. B. 
Clark, ’16, of Newton, directed the pro- 
duction. The four plays given included 
only one by a Harvard undergraduate, 
— Trespass, by J. W. D. Seymour, ’17. 
The others were: The Rescue, by Rita 
C. Smith, a Radcliffe graduate student; 
America Passes By, by K. L. Andrews, 
1G.; and Frangois-Amour, by Rachel B. 
Butler, a Radcliffe special student. The 
casts were: 


The Rescue. 
Elvira Warden, Hester W. Browne '16 
Kate, Ethel Griffin 17 
Anna, Mary A. Ellis 17 


America Passes By. 


Kate, Priscilla May, Radcliffe Sp. 

Anne, Elizabeth S. Allen ’17 

Bill, W. H. Roope '16 

George, J. Hammond ’19 
Trespass. 

Mike, W. M. Silverman ’18 

Pete, G. R. Walker '18 


Frangois-Amour. 


Sweet and Twenty, Constance C. Flood ’16 
A Crotchety Lady, Sophia Morris ’18 
Frangois, R. T. Bushnell ’19 
Amour, A. C. Watson °19 
A Bridegroom, W. C. Boyden, Jr. ’16 
A Crotchety Gentleman, T. J. Putnam '15 


The Cercle Frangais for the first time 
has undertaken a spring production in 
addition to its regular fall dramatic 
work. A single performance at the Cop- 
ley Theatre, Boston, was given of La- 
biche’s Edgar et sa Bonne, and Lavedan’s 
Servir. The casts were composed of 
members of the Harvard and Radcliffe 
Cercles: 

Servir. 
Hardinge Scholle ’18 
R. D. Longyear '18 
F. C. DeWolf uC. 
Madame Eulin, Doris Halman ‘16 


Pauline, Marjorie Williams '17 
Le Ministre de la Guerre, G. P. Slade '16 


Colonel Eulin, 
Lieutenant Eulin, 
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Edgar et sa Bonne. 


Edgar, J. G. Beebe-Center '19 
M. Veauvardin, L. M. Quirin '19 
Henriette, Ethel Keep ’16 
Madame Beaudeloche, Margaret Carver ’18 
Florestine, Mary Reed ‘19 
Le Notaine, A. Cooper 17 


The Cercle Francais elected its offi- 
cers for 1916-17 as follows: Honorary 
pres., Prof. C. H. Grandgent, ’83 ; pres., 
H. Scholle, 18, of New York; vice-pres., 
A. K. McComb, 18, of Boston; sec., 
R. D. Longyear, ’18, of Brookline; treas., 
A. L. Carroll, 18, of New York; coun- 
cilors: Prof. E. L. Raiche, A. W. Rock- 
wood, 2L., of West Medford, and A. G. 
Aldis, ’17, of Lake Forest, Ill. 

Two productions were given by the 47 
Workshop during the spring. The first, 
staged on March 10, was The Return of 
the Prodigal, by E. L. Beach, 713, of 
Cambridge. The second, on April 3, 
was the double presentation of The Other 
Voice, by S. K. Fairbanks, ’17, of Cam- 
bridge, and Prudence in Particular, by 
Rachel Barton Butler, a special student 
at Radcliffe. 

Some very slight unpleasant feelings 
were caused on both sides when the mem- 
bers of the Senior class prevented the 
Freshmen from having their class picture 
taken because the latter failed to con- 
tribute adequately to the fund for the 
Senior picnic. According to custom, the 
Seniors had their own picture, the Fresh- 
men lined up on the steps of Widener for 
theirs and tossed money into a blanket 
which the 1916 officers held. The total 
contributions were $149.70, which, al- 
though later increased to $225, fell be- 
low the record of 1918. It seems likely 
that next year the class of 1920 will go 
back to the old custom of breaking the 
record annually, or with a little more in- 
dependence than 1919, will give up the 
proceeding altogether. 

That this failure of 1919 is not due to 


lack of class spirit is adequately shown 
by the fact that the class finance com- 
mittee collected dues to the extent of 
$1447.33, more than $100 better than 
the’ previous record. The Freshmen 
held their annual dinner in the Union on 
Mar. 31, the speakers being Pres. Lowell, 
Dean Yeomans, R. C. Evarts, 13, H. C. 
Flower, Jr., ’19, class president, R. H. 
Bond, ’19; R. H. Kissel, Jr., 19, hockey 
captain; C. F. Fuller, ’19, class treas- 
urer, and M. A. Shattuck, ’19, leader of 
the Freshman Glee Club. The Fresh- 
men are planning for a Jubilee in June 
similar to the entertainment originated 
by 1918. A feature of the Jubilee will be 
the singing of the class song, composed 
by F. W. Hatch, ’19, of Medford, and 
R. C. Rand, ’19, of Rye, N.Y. The Ju- 
bilee is in the charge of a committee 
headed by D. A. Freeman, Jr., °19, of 
Medfield. 

The head ushers for Class Day, chosen 
from the Junior class, are as follows: 
N. E. Burbidge, of Spokane, Wash., 
head; assistant head ushers: W. T. 
Barker, of Cambridge; T. Clark, of Spo- 
kane, Wash.; C. A. Coolidge, Jr., of 
Boston; H. B. Courteen, of Milwaukee, 
Wis.; J. C. Harris, of Brookline; R. D. 
Hunneman, of Brookline; W. H. Meeker, 
of New York; O. G. Kirkpatrick, of San 
Antonio, Texas; J. E. P. Morgan, of New 
York; and W. Willcox, Jr., of Norfolk, 
Va. 

The Corporation has voted to approve 
the plan for a swimming:pool in the 
Union. No definite action has been 
taken as to the raising of the funds for 
this project, which will cost about 
$30,000, but part will probably come 
from the transfer of the Gymnasium 
Fund. This sum of $10,000 was en- 
trusted to the Corporation with the 
original purpose of the construction of a 
new gymnasium, having been raised by 
the classes from 1913 to 1917, inclusive. 


[June_ 
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If the consent of all the donors can be 
secured to use it for the new pool, the 
balance can probably be raised by sub- 
scription. The final arrangement plans 
to place the pool in the part of the build- 
ing now occupied by the H.A.A. The 
pool will be entirely separate in construc- 
tion from the remainder of the Union, 
and will have a full amount of sunlight 
overhead. The Union elections for next 
year resulted as follows: Pres., Major H. 
L. Higginson, ’55; vice-pres., H. G. Rey- 
nolds, ’17, of Readville; sec., D. M. Lit- 
tle, Jr., °18, of Salem; governing board, 
G. B. Blaine, ’17, of Taunton, K. Brom- 
ley, 16, of East Corinth, Vt., C. A. 
Coolidge, Jr., ’17, of Boston, E. A. Doug- 
las, 17, of Buffalo, N.Y., R. Harte, ’17, 
of Philadelphia, Pa., M. J. Logan, ’15, of 
South Boston; library committee, Profs. 
G. H. Chase, W. A. Neilson, and C. T. 
Copeland, F. H. Cabot, Jr., ’17, of New 
York, P. M. Cabot, ’18, of Brookline, A. 
Putnam, 718, of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
W. Willcox, Jr., 17, of Norfolk, Va. 
The University debaters finished sec- 
ond in the triangular contest on the sub- 
ject of a system of compulsory military 
service for the United States similar to 
that of Switzerland. The affirmative 
team defeated Yale at New Haven, 
while Princeton beat our negative team 
in Sanders Theatre and the Yale affirma- 
tive team at Princeton. The members of 
the two Harvard teams in the order that 
they spoke were: Affirmative — A. G. 
Paine, ’17, of Spokane, Wash., B. E. 
Carter, ’16, of Boston, and E. R. Rob- 
erts, 16, of Cape Girardeau, Mo.; nega- 
tive —C. A. Trafford, Jr., 16, of Wor- 
cester, H. Epstein, 716, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and J. H. Spitz, 17, of Brookline. 
The Speakers’ Club officers for 1916- 
17 are as follows: Pres., R. T. Fry, ’17, 
of Claremont. N.H.; vice-pres., E. A. 
Whitney, ’17, of Augusta, Me.; sec., A. 
G. Paine, ’17, of Spokane, Wash.; asst. 
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sec., T. Nelson, 18, of Hubbard Woods, 
Ill.; treas., D. J. Hutchinson, 717, of 
Chicago, Ill.; asst. treas., F. O. Magie, 
718, of Winnetka, IIl. 

Five Seniors were elected to the Phi 
Beta Kappa after the mid-year exami- 
nations: E. A. LeRoy, Jr., ’16, of New 
York; D. P. Perry, ’16, of Danvers; 
A. K. Small, 16, of Schenectady, N.Y.; 
J. L. Walsh, ’16, of Catonsville, Md., 
and H. F. Weston, 16, of Haverford, 
Pa. 

A Poetry Society has been organized 
with a program of meetings and addresses 
by prominent visiting literary men. The 
officers are: Pres., W. A. Norris, 18, of 
Milwaukee, Wis.; vice-pres., R. S. Hill- 
yer, '17, of East Orange, N.J.; sec., R. 
Littell, 18, of New York; treas., D. G. 
Poore, ’17, of Cedar Rapids, Pa. 

The new officers of the Phillips Brooks 
House Association, installed at the an- 
nual dinner in the Union on April 6, are: 
Pres., C. A. Coolidge, Jr., 17, of Bos- 
ton; vice-pres., F. H. Cabot, Jr., 17, of 
New York; sec., W. P. Whitehouse, 2d, 
"17, of Portland, Me.; treas., P. M. 
Cabot, ’18, of Brookline; librarian, D. M. 
Parson, ’17, of Cambridge. The 1916-17 
officers of the Christian Association 
are: Pres., W. W. Webster, 17, of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y.; vice-pres., H.S. Gray, 18, 0 
Detroit, Mich.; sec., R. P. Bridgman, 
"18, of Roxbury; treas., W. P. Hewitt, 
"18, of Portsmouth, N.H. 

V. B. Kellett, ’18, of Hopedale, won 
the Lee Wade II prize for public speak- 
ing. — E. A. Whitney, 17, of Augusta, 
Me., managing editor of the Crimson, 
was elected vice-president of the East- 
ern College Newspaper Association. — 
The Wireless Club had a hand in the 
Washington’s Birthday message from 
Col. Michalson, U.S.A., across the Con- 
tinent. The Club’s relay was from 
Davenport, Ia., to Gov. McCall at Lex- 
ington. — The S. K. Club held the house- 
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warming of its new building on Mount 
Auburn Street on April 1. 


Graduate Schools. 


The officers of the third year class in 
the Law School are: Marshal, J. E. 
Bennett, of Youngstown, O.; sec., S. B. 
Montgomery, of Edmonton, Alta. — 
The 1916-17 officers of the Law Review 
are as follows: Pres., C. Bunn, of St. 
Paul, Minn.; treas., W. C. Brown, Jr., 
of Hartford, Conn.; note editor, D. E. 
Dunbar, of Springfield; case editor, G. 
H. Semler, of New York. — The Legal 
Aid Bureau is now in charge of the fol- 
lowing: Pres., B. D. Edwards, of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; director, G. B. Barrett, of 
Augusta, Ga. — Seven clubs have been 
retained for the finals of the Ames com- 
petition in the Law School, the three 
leaders, George Gray, Kent, and Thayer, 
being tied with one defeat each in the 
six preliminaries arguments. — The club 
of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration has elected the following 
officers: Pres., G. L. Harding, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; vice-pres., W. B. Ricketts, 
of Slippery Rock, Penn.; sec., S. L. 
Bruce, of San Francisco, Cal.; treas., 
R. W. Storey, of Essex. — The annual 
competition of the Topiarian Club in the 
Graduate School of Landscape Archi- 
tecture was won by R. D. Cornell, of 
Long Beach, Cal. — S. Nesselroth, 1G., 
of Roxbury, won the annual prize of the 
Boston Society of Architects competed 
for in the Architectural School. 


ATHLETICS. 


Dwicut Haro.p Incram, ’16. 


Baseball. 


With only one defeat in the first 
eleven games, the University baseball 
team went very creditably through its 
early season. Although the southern 
trip during the April recess was marred 


at the outset by poor batting, this ill 
was remedied before the end of the trip. 
R. Harte, ’17, catcher, made a total of 8 
hits in the 5 games, and Mahan made 4 
in 3 games. Coach Mitchell shifted the 
batting order constantly at the begin- 
ning of the year, but even the experience 
of a dozen contests failed to develop an 
order entirely satisfactory. The strong- 
est department of the team during April 
was the pitching staff, the main-stays of 
which are E. W. Mahan, ’16, W. Whit- 
ney, 16 (both veterans of 1914 and 
1915), and W. G. Garritt, °17. The 
team played an errorless, spectacular 
game in its first contest, shutting out the 
Boston American League, 1 to 0, Mahan 
and Garritt allowing the major leaguers 
only 5 hits. Most of the remaining early 
games in Boston were against ragged 
squads from small New England col- 
leges, and were dull in spite of the cred- 
itable work of the University. The rec- 
ord of the first games was: 
April 10. H., 1; Boston Red Sox, 0. 

13. H., 7; Maine, 1. 

16; H.,. 2: Army, 1. 

17. H., 2; U. of Virginia, 2. 

19. H., 4; Navy, 3. 

20. Cath. Univ., 11; H., 8. 

21. H., 12; Johns Hopkins, 3. 

25. H., 11; Bates, 3. 

27. H., 4; Colby, 2. 

29. H., 10; Vermont, 1. 
May 2. H., 6; Georgetown, 1. 

6. H., 4; U. of P., 0. 

10. H., 6; Brown, 0. 

The Freshman and University second 
teams also started their seasons success- 
fully. Fifty-five candidates tried out on 
the 1919 squad. After a month of rou- 
tine work, the Freshmen began their 
schedule by defeating St. Mark’s, 9 to 3, 
due largely to the poor fielding of the 
losers. The University seconds downed 
Morris Heights School, 6 to 4, on April 
25, and Groton, 1 to 0, on April 29, only 
to lose to the Lowell Textile School, 11 
to 3, on May 2. R. M. Loring, *18, was 
effective in the box for the seconds. _- 
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The Harvard Club of Boston on Feb. 
24 gave a dinner to the members of the 
University baseball team of 1915, which 
won both the Yale and Princeton series. 
The Hon. Louis A. Frothingham, ’93, 
presided, and the following spoke: H. R. 
Hardwick, ’15, captain last year; Percy 
D. Haughton, ’99, coach in 1915; H. L. 
Nash, ’16, captain this year; and Fred 
Mitchell, the present coach. 


Track. 


The most brilliant achievement of the 
early season for the University track 
squad was the victory of the relay team 
in the games at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on April 29. Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, and Princeton, the other start- 
ers in the event, were all ranked as of 
exceptional caliber, but Harvard forged 
ahead by the consistent work of every 
member of the quartet. On the final 
relay, Meredith of Penn. made the dis- 
tance in 483 sec., but was unable to 
beat the heady running and terrific 
sprint at the finish of W. Willcox, Jr., 
17. The order of the University run- 
ners was: T. R. Pennypacker, ’16, A. 
Biddle, °16, W. J. Bingham, ’16, W. 
Willcox, Jr., 717. 

More significant than any single vic- 
tory has been the thorough organization 
of the track squad instituted by Capt. 
W. J. Bingham, ’16. Each track and 
field event has now been put under the 
charge of a separate captain, who is re- 
sponsible for the regular practice and 
development of the men in his depart- 
ment. By thus delegating part of the 
coach’s and captain’s business of super- 
vision during the training period, new 
candidates may be more carefully in- 
structed by the older athletes, and some 
good material may be developed. 

The closing races of the indoor season 
for the University relay team were rather 
unsuccessful. Harvard was second to 


Penn. in both the 3-lap and the medley 
races at the intercollegiate championship 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, 
on March 4. The University won the 
relay race at the games of the Meadow- 
brook Club of Philadelphia, on March 
11, but lost to Penn. at the Connecticut 
State Armory in Hartford on Feb. 21, 
and was also credited with a defeat by 
the Boston A.A. on Feb. 26 where Will- 
cox, Jr., 17, in the third relay worked a 
spike loose in his shoe, and after being 
thrown twice on the turns, withdrew. 
Capt. Bingham won a national A.A.U. 
title at the 22d Regiment Armory, New 
York, on March 18, by leading such fast 
runners as Higgins of Holy Cross and 
Caldwell of the B.A.A. in the 600-yard 
event, his time being 1 min., 14? sec. 

Indoor training in the field events dur- 
ing the winter was stimulated by weekly 
competitions in the Baseball Cage. Ten 
cups were offered for the best average 
performances in these contests, some of 
the trophies being given for “scratch” 
men and others being awarded on a 
handicap basis. The February work of 
the track men included the annual win- 
ter carnival on the board track at Sol- 
dier’s Field. After beating 1919 in the 
preliminary race, the Seniors won the 
class title by a victory of 5 yards over 
the Juniors. The Smith Halls team had 
little trouble in leading both Gore and 
Standish for the interdormitory cham- 
pionship. 

A week before the first dual meet for 
the University was scheduled, the 1919 
team defeated Andover by the score of 
614 to 344. H.C. Flower, Jr., who cap- 
tained the Freshman football team, won 
first place in the 100- and 220-yard 
dashes and the broad-jump. The Fresh- 
men outclassed Andover, securing 8 of the 
12 first places, and making a clean sweep 
in the 440-yard run and the broad-jump. 
The captain of the Freshman team is 
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J. D. Hutchinson, of Ashmont. He also 
captained the 1919 cross-country team 
last fall, and won the mile run against 
Andover in the time of 4 min., 412 sec. on 
a rain-soaked track. 


Crew. 


As a result of the general dissatisfac- 
tion of the undergraduates with the 
present organization of the University 
crew, a widespread agitation was started 
by spontaneous student action about the 
first of April. After investigation of the 
history of the sport and the present con- 
ditions, the Crimson brought out the 
fact that this year as in the past the cap- 
tain of the crew exercises authority over 
the coach, a task for which he is obvi- 
ously unfitted. Further editorials and 
communications by such men as W. J. 
Bingham, first marshal of the Senior 
class, E. W. Mahan, captain of the foot- 
ball team, and H. L. F. Kreger, coxswain 
of the University crew and a member 
of the Junior eight of Phi Beta Kappa, 
emphasized the point that crew stands 
alone in Harvard athletics by placing 
the direct responsibility on the captain 
instead of on the coach, and that the 
sport is suffering in its undergraduate 
support on this account. The question 
was settled for this year by a vote of the 
Athletic Committee, affirming that nei- 
ther the coach nor the captain, but the 
graduate advisory committee is the ulti- 
mate director of policy; from the com- 
cidence that Mr. R. F. Herrick, ’90, is 
both coach and chairman of this com- 
mittee, the success or failure of the 1916 
crew is definitely taken out of the hands 
of Capt. Morgan and placed on Mr. Her- 
rick. The Athletic Committee’ evaded 
the larger question of who will be re- 
sponsible whenever Mr. Herrick ceases 
to be coach. A decision on this matter, 
though postponed for the present, must 
be made eventually, because thorough 


undergraduate support for the Univer- 
sity crew will never be realized until that 
sport is reorganized according to the 
same efficient system founded by Mr. 
Haughton in football, and used without 
exception in the other major sports. 

The University oarsmen lost their first 
race of the year. Rowing against Prince- 
ton on Lake Carnegie on April 20, during 
the spring recess, Harvard was nosed 
out by a margin of 6 inches. Princeton 
got the jump at the start and was a 
length ahead at the half-mile post. Still 
half a length behind 300 yards from the 
finish, Harvard started a spurt, and was 
gaining rapidly and steadily when the 
finish line was reached. Princeton’s 
time for the 2 miles was 9 min., 13 sec. 
The second crew had better fortune, 
defeating the Princeton scrubs by two 
lengths in the time of 9 min., 36 see. 
The orders of the two Harvard crews 
were: 

First. — Str., C. C. Lund, "16; 7, J. Talcott, 
Jr.,’16;6, Capt. D. P. Morgan, Jr., ’16; 5, T. E. 
Stebbins, 17; 4, M. Taylor, ’18; 3, H. B. Cabot, 
17; 2, K. B. G. Parson, ’16, bow, A. Potter, Jr., 
"16; cox., H. L. F. Kreger, ’16. 

Second. — Str., J. C. White, 2d, °17; 7, H. A. 
Quimby, '18; 6, H. S. Middendorf, ’16; 5, J. W. 
Middendorf, ’16; 4, M. Wiggin, ’18; 3, R. F. 


Herrick, Jr., '16; 2, F. W. Busk, ’16; bow, C. 
Higginson, '17; cox., A. A. Cameron, ’17. 


A total of 190 candidates, a record 
number, came out for crew at the start 
of the year. Eighty of these were Fresh- 
men, and over 100 were on the Univer- 
sity squad. In spite of excellent mate- 
rial, the crew could not develop early 
because of seriously hampering weather. 
The Charles River was not free from ice 
until after the first of April, but by spe- 
cial arrangement, the first two Univer- 
sity boats commenced outdoor practice 
on March 23 in the harbor at Lynn. 
This is the latest date for getting out- 
doors in the history of University row- 
ing. 

K. B. G. Parson, ’16, of Haven, Me., 
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and M. Wiggin, ’18, of Brookline, have 
been elected captains of the second and 
third University crews, respectively. 
Parson rowed in the first boat last year 
and in the Princeton race this year, but 
was dropped to number 4 on the second. 
Wiggin is stroke of the third crew. 


Football. 


Percy D. Haughton, ’99, will continue 
as head coach of the University football 
team next fall, with Leo Leary, ’05, 
acting as field coach. This decision, 
announced by the Athletic Committee, 
is a great source of satisfaction to the 
whole University, for it was somewhat 
feared that Haughton’s new duties as 
president of the Boston National League 
baseball team would compel him to give 
up coaching. The general policy of the 
1916 team will be in the hands of Haugh- 
ton, while the daily practice will be in the 
charge of Leary, who has been assistant 
coach under the Haughton régime, and 
will make an able supervisor on the field. 
Football at Harvard has now been under 
the direction of Coach Haughton for 8 
years, and the success in that period 
must be largely attributed to him. In 
this time Yale has been defeated five 
times and tied twice; Princeton has been 
defeated four times, and has been once 
victorious. 

Following the mid-year examinations, 
Captain-elect J. A. Gilman, Jr., °17, 
W. J. Boles, ’18, and T. H. Enwright, 
’18, were dropped from College because 
of deficiencies in their studies. Enwright 
may be readmitted next fall, but Gil- 
man and Boles, who have both been 
dropped before, have little chance of 
reinstatement. The three men would 
have been almost the nucleus of veteran 
material for the 1916 team, and Boles 
was furthermore considered the best 
pitcher in College. According to the 
Crimson’s editorial comment, not only 
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are these individuals to blame, but a 
large share of the fault is with their 
friends who have failed to form a public 
opinion that requires men to take pro- 
bation as a vital matter. “If probation 
were looked upon as a disgrace, and if a 
little healthy missionary work were done 
by classmates — in other words, if un- 
dergraduates realized some responsibil- 
ity for their fellows — the sinking pro- 
bationer would more often make an 
effective effort to reform his ways. It 
may sound extreme to say so, but the 
fact is that probation in Harvard Col- 
lege is no more of a punishment to a 
student than an indictment now is to a 
business man.” H.H. Dadmun, ’17, of 
Arlington, was elected captain of the 
team to replace Gilman. Dadmun played 
one year at Tufts before coming to Har- 
vard, and last fall was a first-string 
guard. He weighs 200 pounds, is 6 feet 
tall, and is 21 years old. 

The usual spring practice was held 
immediately after the April recess. Only 
25 men reported on the opening day, but 
this number was doubled on the day fol- 
lowing, and by the fourth day a scrim- 
mage was held. C. E. Brickley, ’15, and 
T. J. Campbell, 12, were among the 
veterars who assisted in coaching. 

The following schedule has been ar- 
ranged for the Freshman team next fall: 


Oct. 14. Andover at Cambridge. 
Nov. 4. Exeter at Cambridge. 
Nov. 11. University School of Cleveland 
at Cambridge. 
Nov. 18. Yale 1920 at New Haven. 
The second team schedule will be: 


Oct. 6. Dean Academy at Franklin. 
Oct. 13. Groton School at Groton. 
Nov. 10. Andover at Andover. 

Nov. 17. Brown seconds at Cambridge. 


Dockep. 


The double defeat of Yale in successive 
games gave the University hockey team 
a clear claim to the intercollegiate title. 
The score of the first game, in Boston, 
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was 2 to 0, and that of the second, in 
New Haven, was 4 to 2. The best work 
on both teams was done by the defense. 
York of Yale and J. I. Wylde, 17, the 
rival goals, were the most brilliant play- 
ers. In the second game it was practi- 
cally York alone who prevented Yale 
from being badly overwhelmed, while 
during the entire American intercollegi- 
ate series, only two goals (those by Yale) 
got past Wylde. On Feb. 19, the Uni- 
versity unexpectedly defeated the St. 
Nicholas team of New York, 4 to 2, com- 
pletely outplaying the amateur champions 
and keeping “ Hobey”’ Baker covered. 

The following 8 men were awarded the 
hockey “‘H” for the first time for par- 
ticipation in the Yale series: C. S. Clark, 
°16, of Philadelphia, Pa.; T. H. Eckfeldt, 
Jr., 17, of Cambridge; W. F. Enright, 
"16, of St. Joseph, Mo., manager; W. O. 
Morgan, ’18, of Highland Park, Ill.; G. 
A. Percy, ’18, of Arlington; T. H. Rice, 
17, of Brookline; Murray Taylor, 718, 
of New York; T. C. Thacher, Jr., ’18, 
of Boston. Capt. J. E. P. Morgan, °17, 
of New York, who has played coverpoint 
for two years, was reélected captain of 
the team for next year. E. A. Mac- 
Dougall, 18, of Flushing, L.I., N.Y., 
and E. V. French, ’18, of Newton High- 
lands, were appointed respectively as- 
sistant manager of the University team 
and manager of the second team for next 
year. 

The Freshman hockey team com- 
pleted a successful season by beating 
the Yale yearlings at New Haven on 
Feb. 19, 6 to 1. The game was rough, 
and Yale was consistently outplayed ex- 
cept at the start of the second period. 
That it was team-work rather than in- 
dividual speed and brilliancy that won 
for Harvard is indicated by the fact that 
6 different players scored 1919's goals. 
The jollowing won their numerals for 
playing in the Yale game: R. R. Bishop, 








2d, of Newton Centre; C. A. Clark, Jr., 
of Milton; W. A. Flagg, of New York; 
R. E. Gross, of West Newton; Capt. R. 
S. Kissel, of Morristown, N.J.; J. L. 
Merrill, of Manchester; M. Phinney, of 
West Medford; W. Platt, of New York; 
H. K. White, Jr., of Milton. The man- 
ager and assistant manager of the team 
were L. K. Garrison, ’19, of New York 
and G. A. Brownell, 19, of New York. 

After two victories at the start of the 
season, the second team split even on its 
final games, winning from Boston Col- 
lege by a one-sided score, 6 to 0, on Feb. 
16, and losing to St. Paul’s School, 5 to 0, 
on Feb. 19. Of the nine men following 
who were awarded the “H2nd,” only 
one will be lost by graduation: Capt. 
W. C. Appleton, °17, of Cohasset; D. 
Duncan, °18, of Port Washington, L.I., 
N.Y.; C. E. B. Folsom, 718, of Pitts- 
field; G. H. Kissel, °17, of Morristown, 
N.J.; L. B. Liggett, ’18, of Chestnut 
Hill; D. W. Patterson, 16, of Boston; 
R. J. H. Powel, 718, of Ardsley-on- 
Hudson, N.Y.; W. W. Rice, ’18, of New- 
ton Centre; T. B. Scott, Jr., °18, of New 
York; C. E. Ames, ’17, of Dedham, man- 
ager. 


Hlinor Sports. 


A new and successful use was found 
for the Union this spring in an attempt 
to popularize three minor sports in the 
University. An arena was built in the 
Living Room, which was crowded with 
spectators for the finals of the box- 
ing, wrestling and fencing champion- 
ships. O. G. Kirkpatrick, ’17, of San 
Antonio, Texas, won the heavy-weight 
title by clever boxing in his match 
against J. L. Bigelow, °16. The best 
match in the wrestling tournament was 
in the 175-pound class, where S. Burn- 
ham, 19, of Gloucester, won over L. R. 
Barker, 1L. The fencing title was won 
by T. J. Putnam, ocC. 
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Headed by Capt. R. N. Williams, 2d, 
’16, the University tennis team won six 
of its first seven matches. In these con- 
tests, Harvard won 39 of the 48 indivi- 
dual matches, losing once in doubles and 
8 times in singles. The only intercollegi- 
ate match resulted in a clean sweep over 
Amherst on the Jarvis Field courts. The 
scores: 

April 15. H., 4; Agawam Hunt Club, Provi- 

dence, 2. 

17. H., 7; Philadelphia Cricket Club, 0. 
18. H., 5; Chevy Chase Club, Wash., 2. 
19. H., 6; Norfolk Country Club, 1. 
20. H., 7; Richmond Country Club, 0. 
22. West Side Tennis Club, 4; H., 3. 
29. H., 7; Amherst, 0. 


By vote of both the Athletic Com- 
mittee and the Student Council, no in- 
signia were awarded to the University 
swimming team this year. The team 
started the season with excellent pros- 
pects. The first reverse was inability 
to get a satisfactory coach. Then two 
of the most promising candidates went 
on probation, and others, including the 
captain, were kept out on account of 
health. The result was that many meets 
were cancelled, and the team was over- 
whelmed by Princeton, 41 to 12, and by 
Amherst, 39 to 14. On top of its un- 
avoidable misfortunes, the team suffered 
seriously from the poor spirit of some of 
its members. Whether or not it was true 
that continued defeat demoralized the 
squad, it was certain that several men 
failed to keep training and made no 
effort to practice, and indeed little ef- 
fort to attend the meets. This unique 
and disgraceful situation in a Harvard 
team is being made the basis of a general 
investigation by the Student Council to 
prevent laxness in the administration of 
minor sports. Hunt Wentworth, 717, of 
Chicago, the best point winner this year, 
has been elected captain of the team for 
1916-17, and should be able to reorgan- 
ize swimming on a sound basis. The 
winner of the competition for second 
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assistant manager is W. W. Spencer, °18, 
of Cambridge. The following Freshmen 
were recommended for numerals at the 
close of the 1919 season: W. C. Hub- 
bard, of Chicago; Capt. R. E. Jackson of 
Wakefield; M. H. Leonard, of Boston; 
B. McNear, of San Francisco, Cal.; K. 
Merrick, of Brookline; J. H. Quirin, of 
Manchester, N.H., manager; C. U. 
Shreve, of Detroit, Mich.; A. I. Smith, of 
New York; F. S. Swayze, of Stamford, 
Conn.; S. H. Wirt, of Brookline. 

The fencing team finished fifth in the 
intercollegiate championships, winning 
18 bouts and losing 27. Capt. W. H. 
Russell, 18, and G. H. Code, ’18, finished 
fourth and fifth respectively in the in- 
dividual bouts. Harvard lost the dual 
match with Yale by a margin of one 
point, 5 to 4, the feature being the 
achievement of Capt. Russell, who de- 
feated each member of the Yale team. 
G. H. Code, 718, of Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
been appointed manager of the team for 
next year. 

After winning two of the three dual 
meets at the close of the winter season, 
the University wrestlers finished fourth 
in the intercollegiates, Capt. A. J. Weath- 
erhead, Jr., °16, and R. C. Cooke, °18, 
being the only Harvard men to reach the 
finals. F. B. Todd, ’18, of Boston, has 
been elected president of the newly 
formed New England Intercollegiate 
Wrestling Association. The captain of 
the University team next year will be 
R. C. Cooke, 18, of Newton. Follow- 
ing are the scores of the dual meets: 
Feb. 12. Princeton, 17; H., 4. 

19, 32,, 10: MALT. 14. 
26. H., 19; Springfield T.S., 12. 

The 1919 wrestling team won from the 
M.I.T. freshmen on Feb. 23, in a close 
match that was not determined until 
Capt. Burnham threw his opponent in 
the final heavyweight bout. S. Burn- 
ham, ’19, of Gloucester, is captain, and 
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R. W. Killam, ’19, of Cambridge, man- 
ager, of the 1919 team. 

The University gymnastic team won a 
triangular meet against Dartmouth and 
M.I.T. in the Hemenway Gymnasium 
on March 38, the scores being 30, 24, and 
0. On March 15 the team tied Amherst, 
27 to 27, and on March 18 lost to Brown, 
32 to 22. Capt. W. Campbell, ’16, of Mt. 
Hamilton, Cal., was the main strength 
of the team throughout the season. 

In order to relieve certain dissatisfac- 
tion with the existing system of numerals 
awarded the winning teams in interclass 
games, the Student Council has decided 
to drop entirely the old scheme of using 
the class colors, and to conform to the 
established colors used for major sports, 
the numerals being inserted in an oval. 
— The University rifle team defeated 


Yale, 990 to 977; both Capt. W. S. 
Stearns, 17, and H. R. Guild, ’17, missed 
only one shot out of 200. The team also 
tied Princeton at a mark of 987 out of 
a possible 1000. — R. N. Williams, 2d, 
”18, won in straight sets the finals for the 
Longwood covered courts trophy against 
I. C. Wright. — Captained by R. C. 
Rand, ’19, of Rye, N.Y., the Freshman 
tennis team defeated Browne and 
Nichols School, 7 to 0. —L. H. Bevier, 
"17, of Brooklyn, N.Y., and A. M. Geer, 
"18, of Nutley, N.J., have been ap- 
pointed manager and assistant of the box- 
ing team. — A Freshman golf team has 
been organized, and in the first match 
downed Watertown High School, 5 to 1. 
The officers are: W. A. Flagg, ’19, of 
New York, captain; W. H. Potter, Jr., 
719, of Waltham, manager. 





THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


The following are officers for the cur- 
rent year of various Clubs not yet re- 
ported in the Magazine. 


ARIZONA. 


Pres., Allen H. Williams, ’91; sec.- 
treas., J. R. Jenkins, ’91. 


ARKANSAS. 

Pres., J. R. Hamlen, ’04; vice-pres., 

Dwight L. Savage, L.S. 712-13; sec.- 
treas., Alfred G. Kahn, ’07. 


BOSTON. 

Pres.-emeritus, Maj. H. L. Higginson, 
’55; pres., Odin Roberts, ’86; vice-pres., 
R. F. Herrick, ’90; treas., F. S. Mead, 
’87; sec., P. W. Thomson, ’02. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Pres., Charles M. Harrington, ’85; 
vice-pres., John B. Olmstead, ’76; treas., 


Dexter P. Rumsey, 715; sec., Horton 
Heath, 711. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Pres., Morton D. Hull, ’89; vice-pres., 
Arthur Dryenforth, ’96; 2nd vice-pres., 
Samuel Adams, ’92; 8rd_vice-pres., 
Theodore Sheldon, ’05; sec.-treas., San- 
ger B. Steel, 711. 


CINCINNATI, O. 

Pres., Stanley W. Merrell, ’99; vice- 
pres., Murray Seasongood, ’00; treas., 
John J. Rowe, ’07; sec., Lucien Wulsin, 
710. 

CLEVELAND, 0. 

Pres., Richard Inglis, ’03; vice-pres., 
Richard Dexter, ’01; treas., John H. 
Macleod, Jr., ’14; sec. Newell C. Bolton, 
712. 

COLUMBIA, MO. 

Pres., Eldon R. James, $.J.D., ’12; 
vice-pres., Fred M. Tisdel, Ph.D., ’00; 
sec.-treas., James A. Gibson, 02. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Pres., Clement C. Hyde, °92; vice- 
presidents, E. Sidney Berry, ’91, George 
C. St. John, ’01, and Gregory S. Bryan, 
’90; sec.-treas., Nathaniel H. Batchel- 
der, ’01. 

CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

Pres., Sidney Stevens, ’00; vice-presi- 
dents, F. M. Jones, ’96, and G. M. Leon- 
ard, ’03; sec.-treas., Donald M. Baker, 
10. 


DALLAS, TEX. 

Pres., A. T. Lloyd, l 03; vice-pres., 

G. V. Peak, Jr., A.M. ’08; sec.-treas., 
L. F. Carlton, ’04. 


DELAWARE. 

Pres., Victor B. Wooley, L.S. 89-90; 
Ist vice-pres., Leroy Harvey, ’94; 2nd 
vice-pres., Charles Copeland, ’89; treas., 
Alexis I. duPont, ’92; sec., Charles B. 
Palmer, ’97. 


EASTERN ILLINOIS. 
Pres., Henry B. Ward, Ph.D., 92; 
vice-pres., Kendric C. Babcock, Ph.D., 
’96; sec.-treas., H. N. Hillebrand, ’09. 


KEENE, N.H. 

Pres., John C. Faulkner, ’86; vice- 
presidents, Henry S. Mackintosh, ’60, 
William H. Elliot, ’72; sec., Richard M. 
Faulkner, ’09. 


LONG ISLAND. 

Pres., John H. Lathrop, ’05; vice- 
presidents, Frank Lyman, ’74 and Travis 
H. Whitney, ’00; sec.-treas., George 
Kenyon, ’04. 

MAINE. 

Pres., Thomas L. Talbot, ’76; vice- 
presidents, Charles D. Booth, ’96 and 
Howard Corning, ’90; treas., Alfred E. 
Nickerson, ’94; sec., James C. Hamlen, 
Jr., 09. 
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MARYLAND. 

Pres., William C. Coleman, 05; vice- 
presidents, Morris Whitridge, ’89, and 
Woodruff W. Marston, 702; treas., 
Henry T. Duer, 713; sec., Robert W. 
Williams, ’12. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Pres., C. R. Falk, ’93; vice-pres., C. 


H. Palmer [’89]; sec.-treas. P. E. 
Dutcher, ’08. 


NEBRASKA. 
Pres., F. A. Brogan, L.S. ’84-85; vice- 
pres., P. S. Elgutter, ’87; treas., H. W. 
Yates, 01; sec., Alan McDonald, ’12. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Pres., Walter W. Simmons, ’86; vice- 

pres., Robert J. Graves, ’00; sec., Ho- 
bart Pillsbury, 09. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Pres., John Reynolds, ’07; vice-pres., 
Francis L. Crawford, ’70; sec.-treas., 
Arthur R. Wendell, ‘96;  chorister, 
Charles G. Shaffer, ’03. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 

Pres., J. J. Wolf, 04; vice-presidents, 
L. E. M. Freeman, A.M. ’06, and E. A. 
Greenland, Ph.D. ’04; sec.-treas., H. M. 
Dargan, Ph.D. 12. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
Pres., F. M. Hector, ’10; vice-pres., 
L. F. Crawford, ’99; sec.-treas., W. R. 
Stearns, ’93. 


OKLAHOMA. 
Pres. Haskell B. Talley, L.S. ’99-00; 
vice-pres., Harlow A. Leekley, ’96; sec.- 
treas., Rollin E. Gish, ’07. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Pres., Herbert L. Clark, ’87; vice- 
pres., Francis Rawle, ’69; treas., Sidney 
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Clark, 14; sec., Guillaem Aertsen, ’05; 
chorister, Morris Earle, ’83. 


PORTO RICO. 
Pres., E. A. Bailey, ’91; vice-pres., 
Edmund Stevens, ’98; treas., Maurice 
H. Richardson, ’09; sec., Francis E. 
Neagle, 05. This Club was organized 
on Mar. 4, 1916. It has 17 members. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Pres., E. M. Grossman, ’96; vice- 

presidents, C. H. Turner, Jr., 97, Ernest 

W. Stix, ’00, George T. Moore, °95; 

treas., Garfield J. Taussig, ’02; sec., 

Eugene S. Klein, 99; chorister, Ralph 
McKittrick, 99. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Pres., William Thomas, ’73; Ist vice- 
pres., A. J. Dibblee, 93; 2nd vice-pres., 
Horace D. Pillsbury, ’95; treas., J. S. 
Severance [’65]; see., A. E. Stow, 712. 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Pres. George F. Weld, ’89; vice-pres., 

E. L. Thayer, ’85; sec.-treas., Winsor 
Soule, 06. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Pres., Alexander Dickinson, 94; vice- 

pres., Frederick H. White, 08; sec.- 
treas., Ralph H. Bollard, ’05. 


SOMERVILLE. 
Pres., W. W. Kennard, ’97; vice-pres., 
S. C. Earle, "94; sec.-treas., Laurence L. 
Winship, 711. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Pres. Robert D. Farquhar, ’93; treas., 


Frederick W. Johnson, ’92; sec., W. S. 
Witmer, 712. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 

Pres., R. M. Fullerton, 90; vice-pres., 

G. W. Libby, m ’72-4; sec.-treas., H. 
B. Peirce, ’98. 
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TAUNTON. 

Pres. F. A. Hubbard, ’73; vice-pres., 
F. S. Hall, ’82; sec.-treas., A. R. Cran- 
dell, ’92. 

UTAH. 

Pres., F. W. Reynolds, ’00; vice-pres., 
George A. Eaton, 92; sec.-treas., Isaac 
B. Evans, ’08. This Club was organized 
on Feb. 26, 1916, 48 men being present 
at the dinner. 


WATERTOWN. 
Pres., Charles A. Hobbs, ’80; treas., 
Warren M. Wright, ’04; sec., Alden V. 
Keene, 715. 
WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pres., W. H. R. Hilliard, ’85; vice- 
pres., H. D. Parkin, 04; treas., A. P. L. 
Turner, 05; sec., E. K. Davis, ’03. 


WORCESTER. 

Pres., G. Hovey Gage, ’86; vice-presi- 

dents, Dr. Warren R. Gilman, ’84, and 
irnest H. Wood, ’98; sec.-treas., Robert 
K. Shaw, ’94. 

YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 

Pres., Frank Hitchcock, ’85; vice- 
pres., Richard Jones, Jr., 90; treas., 
William F. Maag, Jr., 05; sec., Henry 
A. Butler, 07. The Club was organized 
on Feb. 4, 1916, and has a membership 
of 43. 


ASSOCIATION OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
CLASS SECRETARIES. 

The annual meeting and dinner were 
held at the Harvard Club of Boston on 
April 27. About forty secretaries were 
present. The guests were W. R. Castle, 
Jr., Editor of the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine; Roger Pierce, General Secre- 
tary of the Alumni Association; and 
Wells Blanchard, Secretary of the Class 
of 1916. The dinner was altogether in- 
formal and enjoyable. 

A. J. Garceau, 91, Sec. 
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HARVARD CLUB OF BOSTON. 


J. ARTHUR BEEBE. 


The following memorial of J. Arthur 
Beebe ('69), has been sent to all mem- 
bers of the Club: 

At the close of the Annual Meeting of 
the Harvard Club of Boston, held on 
March 15, 1916, the President, Odin 
Roberts, ’86, stated that the legacy to 
the Club, under the will of J. Arthur 
Beebe, of $150,000, on which the Club 
had paid the legacy tax of $7500 to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, had 
been received by the Treasurer. He 
then asked William S. Hall, 69, of the 
Board of Governors, to present a me- 
morial of the donor. 

Mr. Hall said: “In my opinion one of 
the motives, and very probably the prin- 
cipal motive, which led Mr. Beebe to 
make this large and generous gift to the 
Harvard Club of Boston, was the idea, 
which I know he had, that this Club was 
doing a beneficent work for Harvard in 
providing for the younger graduates, for 
the first seven years after leaving college, 
at a moderate expense, the facilities of a 
first-class city club where the best tra- 
ditions of Harvard life and conduct 
would always be maintained. 

“On behalf of the Board of Governors, 
upon whom for the time being the duty 
devolves to see to it that these traditions 
of Harvard life and conduct are main- 
tained within these walls, I desire to ex- 
press their hope that we shall, all of us, 
always remember and never forget that, 
in these respects, each individual mem- 
ber has the honor of the whole Club in 
his keeping. 

“This memorial was prepared for his 
College Class at its meeting last Com- 
mencement Day. It has been thought 
fitting by the Board of Governors that it 
be presented to this meeting, and, with 
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your approval, spread upon the records 
of the Club.” 


James Arthur Beebe was born in Boston, 
Massachusetts, August 12, 1846, the son of 
James M. and Esther E. Beebe, and died in 
Boston, November 27, 1914. He prepared for 
College at the private school of Epes S. Dix- 
well in Boston. In 1865 he entered Harvard 
College and remained with the Class during 
the Freshman year. At the beginning of the 
Sophomore year he was obliged to leave on 
account of ill health, and did not return. 

On April 22, 1869, he was married to Emily, 
daughter of William and Emily (Warren) 
Appleton. 

There were born to them: Arthur Appleton, 
born January 30, 1872; Harvard A.B. 1894, 
M.D. 1896: died March 11, 1900. Emily Es- 
ther, born January 6, 1878: died July 21, 1913. 
Charles Philip, born January 1, 1884. 

His wife died March 25, 1911. 

Very few in private life had a wider circle of 
acquaintance. Not many realized that his 
manner, blithe and debonair, was a veil over 
tragedies in life that few are called upon to 
bear. Under the staggering blows which Fate 
dealt him he kept his feet, and carried himself 
with manly courage to the end, but with a 
breaking heart. 

A lover of music from his College days, he 
was throughout his life devoted to music. 

His great love of flowers found expression in 
his beautiful gardens at Falmouth. 

Obliged by ill-health to leave College in the 
early part of the course, he never lost the stu- 
dious habit of mind. In later years he was es- 
pecially well read in the best French literature. 

The church and religious observance always 
made peculiar appeal to him. 

As the years drew on, his early friends grew 
dearer, and he clung to the narrowing circle 
surviving with an almost pathetic tenderness. 
It seemed as if the light of love for his class- 
mates and his College grew brighter as the 
light of his life grew less. To the one he has 
left loving and tender memories of youth and 
manhood; to the other, his only surviving 
child being already richly provided for, he has 
left the residue of his estate, the income to be 
used without restriction for the general pur- 
poses of the University. 

And now it is well with him. He has gone 
from out our bourne of Time and Place, to 
meet his Pilot face to face. 


Henry G. Pickering, ’69, said: “I wish 
to call attention to other gifts in the will 
of Mr. Beebe, indicating his great inter- 
est in the College and in the cause of 
music at Harvard: a gift of $10,000 
“to Percy Lee Atherton, to be spent 
by him at his discretion for musical 
progress at Harvard,’ and a like amount 
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to his classmate, Warren Andrew Locke, 
‘in token of my affection and apprecia- 
tion of his devotion to musical interests 
at Harvard.’” 

Mr. Pickering then offered the follow- 
ing motion, which was adopted by a 
rising vote: 

“That the Club do now record their 
grateful acknowledgment of the gener- 
ous gift of the late James Arthur Beebe, 
and direct that the memorial which has 
just been read be spread upon the rec- 
ords of the Club, and that the vote on 
the motion when taken be taken by a 
rising vote.” 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from in- 
formation furnished by the Class Secretaries, 
and by the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and 
Associations, and from other reliable sources. 
The value of this department might be greatly 
enhanced if Harvard men everywhere would 
contribute to it. Responsibility for errors 
should rest with the Editor. 

** It becomes more and more difficult to 
assign recent Harvard men to their proper 
Class, since many who call themselves class- 
mates take their degrees in different years. It 
sometimes happens, therefore, that, in the 
news furnished by the Secretaries, the Class 
rating of the Quinquennial Catalogue is not 
strictly followed. 

*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and 
in the University Notes. 


1850. 
Dr. H. R. Srorer, Sec., 
Newport, R. I. 

John Higginson Cabot, of Brook- 
line, died Feb. 5, 1916, aged 85. He 
was the son of Frederick and Mari- 
anne (Cabot) Cabot, and was born at 
Dracut, while his father was connected 
with the Lowell Manufacturing Co. in 
Lowell. Mr. Cabot was for a while en- 
gaged in the iron business, but early 
retired, as lameness from childhood 
unfitted him for an active life, and 
his tastes and attainments were very 


decidedly toward literature. He was a 
devoted lover of Shakespeare, and oc- 
casionally read some of the plays in 
public, and frequently did so privately 
for the pleasure of his friends. He ex- 
celled notably as an actor in private 
theatricals, and took part in many of 
the receptions of the Brookline Com- 
edy Club. He was a bachelor, and the 
last of his immediate family. He is 
survived by a number of nephews and 
nieces and their children, representing 
three generations. Frederick P. Cabot, 
judge of the Boston Juvenile Court, 
and F. Ernest Cabot are his nephews. 
Like others of his family, he had a dis- 
taste for retrospect. He lived in the 
present, keenly alive to the world’s 
great movements. Toward the close 
of his life, failing health confined him 
for a year to his chamber, but he was 
surrounded by loving relatives, close 
association with whom proved very 
happy for all. — Nathaniel Jarvis 
Wyeth, of Richmond Hill, New Dorp, 
Staten Island, N.Y., soon followed 
Cabot, and was the sixth of the Class 
to succumb within less than two years. 
He died March 22, aged 85, was one 
of the oldest lawyers of New York 
City. He was born in Baltimore, Sept. 
8, 1830, and was the son of Charles 
and Elizabeth Norris Wyeth. His 
great-uncle, of the same name, of 
Cambridge, was the first to organize 
an effort to colonize Oregon, and be- 
tween 1831-36 led two expeditions 
across the continent for this purpose. 
Mr. Wyeth as a child was sent to a 
boarding-school at Mount Hope, and 
subsequently to the Classical High 
School at Lawrenceville, N.J. Upon 
graduating with his Class at Cam- 
bridge, he entered the Law School. 
He opened an office at 49 Wall St., 
New York City, and subsequently 
removed to Staten Island. He repre- 
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sented Richmond County in the State 
Legislature for 1867, at which time he 
made the initial movement for rapid 
transit between the island and New 
York City. He served upon important 
committees, and was at one time nom- 
inated for Congress. He was married 
at Cambridge, Oct. 4, 1854, to Annie 
Caroline, daughter of William Frost, 
of New Orleans. She died on Dec. 20, 
1914. Their children were Annie 
Florence, who did not reach maturity; 
Helen E., Lucille, Laura A., and 
Charles, a prominent civil engineer in 
New York. Mr. Wyeth finally became 
entirely blind, but retained all his 
fondness for professional and literary 
work. His interest in his Class con- 
tinued intense until the end. It had 
been said of him that he was a good 
man to have for a friend, for fidelity to 
friends was a prominent part of his 
religion. It was also said that no man 
ever carried within his bosom a kind- 
lier or gentler heart, no man ever 
sought to live nearer the Golden Rule. 
Such an one surely deserves remem- 
brance. — Three of the Class now 
remain; Coolidge, Warner, and the 
Secretary. 


1854. 


Douglas Walworth, a much esteemed 
member of the Class, who was compelled 
by ill health to leave College at the end 
of the Freshman year, died at Natchez, 
Miss., June 25, 1914. He was a son of 
John P. and Sarah Wren Walworth, and 
was born at Natchez, June 14, 1833. 
When he came to College, he found a 
home, which he ever afterwards cher- 
ished, with the family of Moses Williams 
at Jamaica Plain. After he left Cam- 
bridge, he entered the Sophomore Class 
at Nassau Hall, Princeton, but ill health 
again prevented him from completing a 
college course. He returned to Natchez, 


and studied law there with W. J. Mar- 
tin, and was admitted to the bar in Feb- 
ruary, 1855. In 1856, he married Rebecca 
Conner, by whom he had five children; 
a son, who died of yellow fever some 
years before his father’s death, and four 
daughters. He was a major in the Con- 
federate Army during the Civil War. 
His wife dying, he married again, in 
1873, Jeannette Haderman, authoress of 
Southern Silhouettes and of other works 
of fiction, who with his four daughters 
survives him. After the war he was for a 
time in New York. Later he returned to 
Natchez, and for some years edited a 
newspaper there. He suffered reverses 
and “‘ many sorrows, but he never lost 
his sweet nature or his love for his old 
friends.” He wrote that he cherished for 
the Class “‘ the warmest friendship and 
liveliest recollections.” ‘‘ Beloved, hon- 
ored, and respected by his fellow citizens, 
serving faithfully and well in every ca- 
pacity, his utmost endeavors were for 
the good of the people.” — Joseph R. 
Webster, Acting Secretary of the Class, 
died in Lexington on May 9. 


1855. 
Epwin H. Assor, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

The Class is invited to luncheon 
with the Secretary on Class Day, at 
his home, 1 Follen St., Cambridge, at 
one o'clock. On Commencement Day, 
we shall be the guests at Phillips 
Brooks House of the Class of 1866. 


1856. 

JEREMIAH SMITH, Sec., 

4 Berkeley St., Cambridge. 
Richard Aldrich McCurdy, non-grad- 
uate, died in Morristown, N.J., March 
6, 1916. He was a son of Robert N. 
McCurdy, and was born in New York 
City, Jan. 29, 1835. He was a member of 
the Class during the Freshman and 
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Sophomore years. In the second term 
Sophomore he had a long and severe ill- 
ness. Upon his recovery he did not re- 
turn to College; but soon after entered 
the Harvard Law School, receiving the 
degree of LL.B. in 1856. He practised 
law in New York, being at one time 
a partner with Lucius Robinson, and 
assisting in editing a new edition of 
Kent’s Commentaries. In 1860 he was 
elected counsel for the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. In 1865 
he was chosen vice-president of that 
company. In 1885 he became president, 
and held that position until his resigna- 
tion in 1906. He married, in Cambridge, 
in 1856, Sarah E. Little, daughter of 
Charles Coffin and Sarah Ann (Hilliard) 
Little, and sister of his Harvard class- 
mate George E. Little. 


1859. 
Pror. C. J. Wurte, Sec., 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Charles Chauncey died in Narberth, 
a suburb of Philadelphia, April 3, 1916. 
He was born in Philadelphia, Aug. 15, 
1838, the son of Nathaniel and Eliza- 
beth Sewall (Salisbury) Chauncey. 
He was a lineal descendant of the sec- 
ond President of Harvard College, 
Charles Chauncy. (The spelling is that 
of the Quinquennial Catalogue.) He 
was fitted for College in Boston, 
at the school of Thomas G. Brad- 
ford, ’22, and later, after a period 
of sickness, by John Noble, 750. 
After graduation he returned to Phila- 
delphia, studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was commis- 
sioned Ist lieutenant and adjutant, 
2d Pa. Cavalry, Nov. 8, 1861, and 
became captain in the following April. 
He served through Pope’s campaign 
in West Virginia, at the second battle 
of Bull Run, was an A.D.C. on the 
staff of Maj.-Gen. Stahl, and later on 


the staff of Brig.-Gen. Kilpatrick, in 
the Army of the Potomac. He took 
part in the battle of Gettysburg. In 
the following year his health failed, 
and he was sent home on sick leave in 
August. In September, 1864, he re- 
signed on account of disability, and 
took up the practice of law in Phila- 
delphia, and continued it during the 
remainder of his life. He was a mem- 
ber of the M.O.L.L.U.S. His wife, 
Agnes Conway, daughter of Moncure 
Robinson Conway, survives him. — 
Edward Stanley Waters died in 
Salem, April 7, 1916. He was born in 
that city, April 7, 1837, his parents 
being William Dean and Abigail 
(Devereux) Waters, and he was fitted 
for College there. He took the degree 
of A.M. in 1864. After graduation, he 
established a school in Salem, and 
some years later had another school 
in Chicago, where he was burned out 
in the great fire of October, 1871. 
Some years later he went to Minne- 
apolis, where he became the librarian 
of the Law Library, and remained in 
that position until 1909, when he re- 
turned to Salem. He was much in- 
terested in the Essex Institute of that 
city, contributed to its historical col- 
lections, and edited its publication 
of the diary of the Rev. Dr. William 
Bentley. 


1861. 
A. H. Harpy, Sec., 
Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Kent Stone — Father Fidelis, C.P., 
— left Valparaiso in February and is 
now stationed at Santa Clara, Cuba. 
He writes under date of April 15 that 
he is in excellent health and has plenty 
to do. — The Class will hold its annual 
dinner on Wednesday, June 21, the day 
before Commencement, at the Union 
Club in Boston. 
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1862. 
Cartes P. Wang, Sec., 
52 Allerton St., Brookline. 

Francis W. Goss has moved from 
Roxbury, to 1014 Yardley Ave., Sac- 
ramento, Cal. — C. E. Grinnell, who 
died in February, left two sons, not 
four, as was stated in the March num- 
ber of this Magazine. —James Henry 
Stearns died at Freeport, IIl., March 
9, 1916. He was born at Hancock, 
N.H., Jan. 9, 1841, the son of Orrin O. 
and Nancy Crawford Stearns. From 
1865 to 1881 he was in the employ of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., in 
Chicago and Freeport. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1878, was for five 
years corporation counsel of Freeport, 
and in 1894 was chosen judge of the 
County Court. He occupied various 
positions of trust till about three years 
ago, when, on account of ill-health, he 
gave up entirely the practice of his 
profession. ‘“‘ Judge Stearns was a 
man of marked ability and determina- 
tion of character. ... He was a man 
of high probity, and held the implicit 
trust of his clients. As County Judge 
he was a sympathetic and patient lis- 
tener, and assisted in their troubles to 
the best of his ability those entrusted 
with the management of estates.” 
Stearns married in 1869, Ruth M. 
Chapin, of Dubuque, Iowa; she died 
in June, 1913. 


1863. 
C. H. Denny, Sec., 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Charles Emerson, son of William and 
Susan (Haven) Emerson, was born in 
Staten Island, N.Y., Dec. 15, 1841. He 
died Apr. 1, 1916, at Southold, N.Y. 
Emerson spent one year at Columbia 
College, and then studied with a private 
tutor, James J. Lowell, ’58, for six weeks 
before entering the Class of 1863. He 


left the Class at the beginning of the 
May recess, 1862, and joined the Seventh 
Regiment, N.Y. State Militia at Balti- 
more, as a private, and had three months’ 
service on garrison duty. He was ap- 
pointed second lieutenant in the 174th 
N.Y. Volunteer Infantry, Oct. 22, 1862, 
and, after the consolidation of this regi- 
ment with the 162nd N.Y. Volunteers, 
he was respectively first lieutenant July 
2, 1864, and captain Feb. 10, 1865, and 
saw service in Louisiana and in Virginia. 
He resigned May 21, 1865. From 1865 
to 1867 he was a stock broker in New 
York City, a member of the firm of 
Smyth & Emerson. He was treasurer 
during this time of the Harvard Club in 
New York. On Aug. 1, 1867, he became 
treasurer of the Albany and Boston 
Mining Co., with offices in Boston, re- 
moved to New York, March 6, 1868. 
After only a few months devoted to 
business, however, he sailed for Europe. 
He received his degree of A.B. from 
Harvard in 1867. He was married Sept. 
18, 1871, at the American Consulate, 
Berne, Switzerland, to Theresia Steiner, 
of Veszprém, Hungary. He bought a 
small property with vineyard in St. 
Aubin, Canton Neuchatel, Switzerland. 
At a later period he lived in Paris. Re- 
turning to this country with his wife, 
some time before 1883, he lived in Con- 
cord for many years. His wife died in 
1910. They had no children. In the 
autumn of 1911 he moved to his last 
abiding place, Southold, Suffolk Co., 
N.Y., near the eastern end of Long Is- 
land. 


1867. 
J. R. Carret, Sec., 
79 Milk St., Boston. 

Edward Leander Wood was born in 
Gardner, Oct. 6, 1845. After graduation 
from Harvard in 1867 he entered the 
employ of the Rollstone Nat. Bank of 
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Fitchburg, and remained there until 1871, 
when he removed to Lewiston, Me., to be- 
come assistant treasurer of the Lewiston 
Bleachery and Dye Works. He lived in 
Lewiston until 1885, when he removed 
to New York, having become on that 
date treasurer of the Renfrew Mfg. Co., 
end treasurer of the American Zylonite 
Co. He remained in New York three 
years when he resigned those two offices 
and removed to Boston. He was elected 
treasurer of the Franklin Co. of Lewis- 
ton, Me., and treasurer of the Lincoln 
Mills, and for the last years of his life 
was connected with corporations form- 
ing part of the business interests of Lew- 
iston, being during that period president 
and treasurer of the Knitted Fabrics 
Co., treasurer of the Franklin Co., treas- 
urer of the Union Water Power Co. He 
was a director of all of said companies 
and treasurer of the Lewiston Bleachery 
end Dye Works and of the Continental 
Mills, all of these corporations having 
business offices in Boston. In 1871 he 
was married to Elzo E. Carpenter, of 
Milford. Two children were born to 
them, a daughter, Elizabeth Moriarty, 
in 1877, and a son, Edward Leander, 
in 1882. For the last years of his life he 
was a resident of Brookline, and died at 
his home in that town March 20, 1916. 


1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec., 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

Walter Cook died in New York on 
March 25, 1916. He was an architect 
of distinction, honored for his work 
and for his personality by his fellow 
architects and friends. A friend writes 
of him: “ His willing service to the 
public in all matters, national and 
civic, bearing relation to art, cannot 
be forgotten; especially the service 
rendered to his own city in connection 
with the formulation of the law con- 


stituting the Art Commission of the 
city, with his activity as a member of 
that Commission, and as the profes- 
sional adviser of the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment and of the 
existing Court House Board.” 


1870. 
T. B. Ticknor, Sec., 
3 Ransom Road, Newton Centre. 

Theophilus Parsons, son of Thomas 
and Martha (Watson) Parsons, was 
born in Brookline, July 1, 1849, and 
died suddenly Jan. 4, 1916. He was 
the great-grandson of Chief Justice 
Theophilus Parsons of the Massachu- 
setts Supreme Court, for whom he was 
named. He was prepared for College 
at the Brookline High School. After 
graduation, in October, 1870, he en- 
tered the Lyman Mills, Holyoke, to 
study the manufacture of cotton cloth, 
and on Oct. 9, 1873, was appointed 
superintendent; passed the summer 
of 1873 in Europe; Jan. 1, 1880, was 
appointed agent of the Pocasset Manu- 
facturing Company, Fall River; Sept. 
1, 1880, appointed agent of the Ly- 
man Mills; Oct. 1, 1884, appointed 
treasurer of the same mills. He led a 
very active and influential business 
life as is evidenced by the many impor- 
tant offices held by him. He was vice- 
president and director of the Union 
Bank, Boston, director of the Boston 
Manufacturers Mutual Insurance 
Company, trustee of the Sailors Snug 
Harbor, Boston, president of the 
Arkwright Club, trustee of the Massa- 
chusetts Humane Society, president of 
the Dwight Manufacturing Company, 
director of the American Mutual Lia- 
bility Insurance Company, president 
and trustee of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Company, trustee of the 
Church Home for Orphan and Desti- 
tute Children, director and member of 
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the finance committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company, director of the New Eng- 
land Trust Company, trustee of the 
Provident Institution for Savings, 
Boston, warden and vestryman of St. 
Paul’s Church, Brookline, and warden 
and vestryman of St. Philip’s Church, 
Mattapoisett; he was also a member 
of the following clubs: Somerset, of 
Boston, Myopia, Eastern Yacht, Uni- 
versity of New York, and the New 
York Yacht. He was married in 
1894, to Mary Mason Oliver; Mrs. 
Parsons died in 1895; he had one 
daughter, Susan Lawrence Parsons. 


1872. 
A. L. Lincotn, Sec., 
126 State St., Boston. 

The Class will dine at the Union Club 
June 21, the evening before Commence- 
ment, and on Commencement day will 
meet as usual at Thayer 3. 


1873. 
Artuur L. Ware, Sec., 
Framingham Centre. 

C. E. Kelley has resigned his office 
as Principal of the Milton, N.H., High 
School and has accepted a position 
in the Astronomical Department at 
Harvard. — E. C. Ingalls has retired 
from the ministry and is living in 
Cambridge. — Congratulations are 
due W. B. H. Dowse, who observed 
his fifteenth birthday on Feb. 29. — 
Edward Penniman Bliss died at Lex- 
ington, March 22, 1916. He was the 
son of Henry P. and Delia M. (War- 
ren) Bliss, and was born in Cambridge 
Dec. 4, 1850. After graduation he 
went into business in Boston, at the 
same time studying for an A.M. de- 
gree in Early English, which he took 
in 1874. He was active in the town 
affairs of Lexington, where he served 


as Selectman, Chairman of the School 
Committee, and Overseer of the Poor. 
In recent years he traveled widely in 
Europe. He had no children, but his 
wife survives him. 


1874. 
C. S. Pennattow, Sec., 
803 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

The firm of Halsted & Hodges has 
been changed to A. G. Hodges & Co., 
consisting of A. G. Hodges, ’74, and R. 
W. Locke, ’93. — Dr. Wm. C. Mason 
has resigned as president of the Har- 
vard Club of Bangor, Me. He was 
elected president on the formation of 
the Club, March 21, 1891, and re- 
elected each successive year. His res- 
ignation took place March 21, 1916, 
— just 25 years later. — George Ash- 
burner, a temporary member, died 
March 1, in London, Eng. He was 
with the Class only a part of Fresh- 
man year, leaving College to take a 
position in Calcutta. The climate 
there did not agree with him: and he 
located in England where he con- 
tinued to reside up to the time of his 
death. 


1875. 
Jupce W. A. REEp, Sec., 
Brockton. 
Prof. Gorham Baker has resigned 
his professorship in the Medical De- 
partment of Columbia University. 


1876. 
E. H. Harpe, See., 


6 Beacon St., Boston. 

The 25th anniversary of the inaug- 
uration of Pres. C. F. Thwing, of 
Western Reserve University, was cele- 
brated by the Alumni Association of 
Adelbert College, at Cleveland, O., 
on Feb. 4.—R. H. Gardiner is 
described in a recent article in the 
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New York Sunday Times, as ‘‘Gardi- 
ner of Gardiner, wielder of the largest 
religious correspondence that one man 
has ever conducted in America.... 
He is the centre of an epistolary Pente- 
cost. From his home on the Kennebec, 
in Maine, the messages in behalf of 
the unity of all Christendom have 
been going forth for more than five 
years.... The North American Pre- 
paratory Conference, meeting at Gar- 
den City, L.I., a few weeks ago, adopt- 
ed for the first time definite plans for 
healing the rifts in Christendom... . 
The meeting at Garden City included 
fifteen denominations, and was the 
outcome of the action of the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, in 1910, which appointed 
the first commission to begin the colos- 
sal task of bringing together again the 
widely separated flocks of Christian- 
ity into one fold. . . . The secretary of 
the commission then appointed was 
Mr. Gardiner, and from that day until 
this he has been unceasing in his la- 
bors.”” — Oscar Roland Jackson died 
at Wilmington, Del., on April 10, 1916. 
He was the son of Dr. Charles Thomas 
and Susan Jackson; born at Boston, 
May 20, 1855; prepared for College at 
the Boston Latin School. For two 
years after graduation he was assist- 
ant in chemistry, at Harvard. He was 
then appointed to the Kirkland Fel- 
lowship, and went to Europe to study. 
He remained abroad until the summer 
of 1881, chiefly in Munich, where he 
studied under Prof. Adolph von Bayer. 
On his return, he entered the employ 
of the du Ponts, as chemist at the Re- 
pauno Chemical Works, near Chester, 
Pa. Later, he was made superinten- 
dent of that plant, and afterwards was 
transferred to the headquarters of the 
company, in Wilmington, where he 
held an important and responsible 


position. He was married, Oct. 9, 
1883, to Katharine Ellis, who, with 
three children, survives him. 


1877. 
J. F. Ty er, Sec., 
1038 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

A dinner for the Class was tendered by 
the members of the Class resident in 
New York City to their classmates, on 
the evening of Feb. 24 last. About 30 
members were present and Clifford 
Richardson presided. A most delightful 
evening was spent and speeches were 
made by Harris, Martin, Seamans, B. W. 
Wells, Crosby, and others. — Byrne has 
been elected a regent of the University 
of the State of New York. — Frank 
Brainerd was born in Portland, Conn., 
Oct. 23, 1854, and died in the same 
town, March 6, 1916. The original an- 
cestor in this country of the Brainerd 
family was Daniel Brainerd, who came 
from England about 1649 and settled in 
Haddam, Conn., in 1662. The family 
resided there until 1812, when the grand- 
father of our classmate, Erastus Brain- 
erd, went to Portland, Conn., and se- 
cured control of a brownstone quarry. 
His three sons continued the business, 
and in 1877 our classmate entered it, 
it being then conducted under the 
name of the Brainerd Quarry Co. In 
1891, he became treasurer, and in 1896 all 
the brownstone quarries in the vicinity 
were consolidated under the name of the 
Brainerd, Shaler & Hall Quarry Co. 
Frank became vice-president and in 1902 
was chosen president, which position he 
occupied at the time of his death. He 
was a member of the Harvard Club of 
New York, Church Club of Connecticut, 
Harvard Club of Connecticut, Univer- 
sity Club of Hartford and Sons of the 
Revolution. He was vestryman and 
treasurer of Trinity Parish, Portland, 
for more than 25 years, vice-president 
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of the Ist Nat. Bank of Portland and 
trustee of the Freestone Savings Bank 
of the same place. Oct. 8, 1879, he was 
married to Ida Gillum of Hartford. Mrs. 
Brainerd survives him, with two sons, 
George G. Brainerd, of New York, and 
Frank J. Brainerd, of Portland. He was 
with us for only a portion of the four 
years in College, but had always re- 
tained a very strong and warm interest 
in the Class. He was given his A.B. in 
1907. 


1878. 
Henry WHEELER, Sec., 
511 Sears Bldg., Boston. 

Dr. William H. Potter has been ap- 
pointed consulting oral surgeon on 
the staff of the Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital in Boston. —Frederick Lewis 
Gay died at his home in Brookline, on 
March 3, 1916. He was the son of Dr. 
George H. Gay of the Class of 1842, 
and was born in Boston Oct. 28, 1856. 
He was fitted for College at the Boston 
Latin School, and entered in 1874, but 
left in February, 1878, without taking 
a degree. He devoted some time to 
the study of medicine after leaving 
College, and then was engaged for a 
time in business in Chicago. He gave 
upactive business many years ago, and 
devoted himself to historical investi- 
gation. Early voyages to America and 
the early history of the American 
colonies and the relations of the colo- 
nies to Great Britain were the subjects 
to which he gave special attention, 
and he wrote many articles on anti- 
quarian subjects for periodicals. He 
received his degree of A.B. from the 
University in 1903, and was made 
a member of the Mass. Historical 
Society in 1915. He had served as pres- 
ident of the Prince Society, was reg- 
istrar of the Colonial Society of Mas- 
sachusetts, director of the Bunker Hill 


Monument Association, a member of 
the American Antiquarian Society, 
the Club of Odd Volumes, the Ded- 
ham, Brookline, and Marblehead His- 
torical Societies, was a trustee of the 
Brookline Public Library, and a mem- 
ber of the Somerset, Tavern, Eastern 
Yacht and other clubs. He was very 
fond of yachting and spent many of 
his summers in cruising on the New 
England coast. He had great social 
qualities and was much beloved by 
his friends and classmates. At the 
time of his death he was curator of 
British and American Historical Tracts 
in the College Library. He was mar- 
ried at Boston in 1889 to Josephine 
Spencer, daughter of A. W. Spencer, 
who survives him. 


1879. 
Rev. Epwarp Hate, Sec., 
5 Circuit Road, Chestnut Hill, 

The annual dinner will be at the 
University Club, 270 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, Wednesday evening, June 21. 
Holworthy 18 will be open as usual on 
Commencement Day, June 22, for the 
use of the Class. — W. DeW. Hyde 
delivered the Lyman Beecher lectures 
at the divinity school of Yale Univer- 
sity this year. — F. J. Swayze has been 
appointed lecturer on legal ethics in 
the Harvard Law School. — Jireh 
Swift is president of the Five Cents 
Savings Bank of New Bedford. — 
Charles Sprague Lincoln died at his 
home at Stillwater, Minn., Dec. 26, 
1915. He was born at Jamaica Plain, 
Aug. 23, 1857, the son of Ezra and 
Phebe Maria (Blake) Lincoln. He 
prepared for College at the Boston 
Latin School, and was admitted in 
July, 1875. In the junior year he left 
College and entered the Columbia Law 
School. He was admitted to the New 
York Bar, and for a time practised 
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law in the city of New York. Later he 
removed, first to Wisconsin, and then, 
in 1900, to St. Paul, Minn., where he 
was a valued employee of the West 
Publishing Company, publishers of 
law books, in their editorial depart- 
ment. He had recently bought a farm 
at Stillwater and was much interested 
in its management. He was married 
at Stillwater, Dec. 14, 1892, to Mary 
S. Robertson, who survives him. — 
Charles Elliott St. John died at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Feb. 25, 1916. He was 
born at Prairie du Chien, Wis., Dec. 
19, 1856, the son of Thomas Elliott 
and Henrietta Matilda (Knox) St. 
John. He prepared for College at the 
Worcester High School, and was ad- 
mitted in July, 1875. On account of 
ill health he went to Colorado after 
’ graduation, working for a time as a 
day laborer in a sawmill near Boulder, 
and later at Jamestown with pick and 
shovel in a gold mine. In the fall of 
1880 he entered the Harvard Divinity 
School and graduated in 1883 with the 
degrees of S.T.B. and A.M. After a 
summer spent in missionary work at 
North Woodstock, N.H., he was or- 
dained and installed at Northampton, 
Nov. 1, 1883, as minister of the 2d 
Congregational (Unitarian) Society. 
In the fall of 1891 he resigned his 
Northampton ministry to be in- 
stalled, Oct. 6, 1891, as minister of the 
Ist Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., which had been organized only 
two years before. Here he spent 
nearly ten years, increasingly success- 
ful in his service to his parish and the 
community, writing much for news- 
papers and periodicals, and speaking 
frequently at denominational confer- 
ences and similar gatherings. In May, 
1900, he was elected secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association and 
resigned his Pittsburgh ministry. He 


took up the varied work of the new 
position with characteristic energy and 
devotion, and, in addition to his du- 
ties at denominational headquarters, 
preached and lectured constantly, 
traveling much both in New England 
and throughout the country. He had 
been for some time a trustee of the 
Meadville (Pa.) Theological School. 
He preached the sermon before the 
National Conference of Unitarian and 
other Liberal Christian churches at 
Saratoga, N.Y., in 1901, was a uni- 
versity preacher at Cornell, and a 
director of the Ministers’ Institute. 
In 1905 he found that the pace had 
told seriously on his health, and he 
spent the summer in Europe, nomi- 
nally resting, but taking part in the 
meetings of the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Liberals at Geneva, 
and visiting officially the Unitarian 
churches in Hungary. Later he was 
made an honorary member of the 
chief consistory of these churches. 
He returned to work in the fall, but 
in November, 1906, again was obliged 
to rest. Finally, in September, 1907, 
he resigned as secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association and then 
preached for a time as stated supply 
at the Ist Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia. His health improved so 
much that he thought it safe to become 
the settled minister of the church, 
and was installed in November, 1907. 
In 1910 he again went to Europe to 
attend the meetings of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Liberals, 
held this time at Berlin. On the way 
he preached at Liverpool, Altring- 
ham, Manchester, and London, and 
spoke at Amsterdam, and later, at the 
celebration in Hungary of the 400th 
anniversary of the birth of Francis 
David, he presented the greetings of 
the Unitarians of America and made 
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other addresses. His health contin- 
ued to be uncertain, and during the 
last years was evidently failing, but 
his rare courage and strength of will 
kept him in the harness to the last, 
and he preached in his Philadelphia 
church only a few days before he died. 
He was married at Dover, June 26, 
1888, to Martha Elizabeth Everett, 
daughter of George Draper and 
Martha (Plummer) Everett. She 
survives him with two of their four 
children, Everett, ’10, and Harold, ’14. 
In 1915 he received the degree of D.D. 
from Meadville Theological School. 


1880. 
Joun Woopscry, Sec., 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

Arthur H. Lea is stated to be the 
financial sponsor for the experiment 
which is being tried of planting in the 
Yard thirteen elm trees measuring 
from 12 to 17 inches in diameter. — 
William Wallace Gooch was born in 
Melrose on Sept. 8, 1857, the son 
of Daniel Wheelwright and Hannah 
(Pope) Gooch. He prepared for Col- 
lege in Melrose and at Washington, 
where his father served several terms 
as Representative in Congress. After 
graduation he studied law for a time 
at the Harvard Law School and in his 
father’s law office in Boston. He was 
admitted to the bar in 1883 and be- 
came a member of the law firm of 
Gooch & Burditt and later formed a 
firm with his father under the name of 
D. W. & W. W. Gooch, with offices in 
Boston. In 1893 he removed to New 
York City and became a member of 
the firm of Wellman, Gooch & Smyth, 
which connection continued until his 
death. He was attorney for a number 
of corporations and was president of 
the New York Sanitary Utilization 
Company and of the Blangas Company 
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of America. On the morning of Feb. 
18, he had started for his office when 
he suffered a hemorrhage of the brain 
and never recovered consciousness. 
His widow, who was Miss Carolyn 
Herrick, of Boston, and their son 
Daniel Herrick Gooch, survive him. 
— Dr. William Stanford Stevens died 
at his home in Boston on April 29, 
after several weeks’ illness of a painful 
heart trouble. He was born in Boston 
on June 13, 1859, the son of Dr. Calvin 
and Sophia Tappan (Crocker) Stevens. 
He prepared for College at the Boston 
Latin School and after graduation en- 
tered the Harvard Medical School, re- 
ceiving his degree of M.D. in 1883 and 
of A.M. in 1884. After 1887 he gave 
up the active practice of medicine 
and devoted most of his time to pub- 
lic service. He was active as an officer 
of the Mercantile Library Association, 
Marine Biological Laboratory, and 
Massachusetts Emergency and Hy- 
giene Association. He was a member 
of the City Council of Boston in 1888 
and 1889 and was a representative in 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1891. 
He was corresponding secretary of 
the New England Historic Genealogi- 
cal Society in 1893 and 1894. After 
his marriage in 1895 he removed to 
St. Albans, Vt., which he made his 
home until a few years ago when he 
returned to Boston permanently. In 
St. Albans he was a member of the 
City Government and was especially 
active in reorganizing and building up 
the St. Albans Hospital. He owned 
alarge farm near that city, on a part 
of which he was engaged of late years 
in carrying out a scheme of scientific 
reforestation. Dr. Stevens had been an 
extensive traveler and spent many of 
his winters with his family in Europe 
and in Egypt. He was a member of 
the Union, Harvard, University, City, 
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and Twentieth Century Clubs of 
Boston and the Oakley Country Club 
of Watertown. His widow, who was 
Miss Emily Huntington Lewis, of St. 
Albans, and two sons, Stanford Hunt- 
ington, an undergraduate at Harvard, 
and Philip Greeley, a student at 
Groton, survive him. 


1881. 


Rev. J. W. Suter, Sec., 
Hotel Puritan, Boston. 

Joseph McKean Gibbons, who died 
at Boston, Feb. 17, 1916, was born at 
New York Feb. 25, 1858, the son of 
William Taylor and Elizabeth Shep- 
ard (Gibbens) Gibbons. He entered 
College in 1877 from the Boston Latin 
School. In the July following his 
graduation he entered the employ of 
the N.E. Mut. Life Ins. Co., and con- 
tinued with this company unt‘] the 
time of his death. He was for a time 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
in which capacity he traveled exten- 
sively about the United States. In 
1899 he took charge of the department 
of supplies and literature. He studied 
law at the Boston University Law 
School for three years, being gradu- 
ated in 1884, when he was admitted to 
the Suffolk Bar. He became, in 1881, 
the Boston representative of the Spirit 
of the Times, and continued to write 
for that journal for twenty years, con- 
tributing also to several papers, es- 
pecially to Boston Ideas, becoming in 
1891 president of the Idea Press. He 
was a member of the University Club 
and the Press Club of Boston, and of 
the Boston University Law School 
Ass’n, Mercantile Library Ass’n and 
the English High School Ass’n, of 
which he was president at the time of 
the celebration of the 75th anniver- 
sary of the school. Gibbons never mar- 
ried, but lived with his sister in Rox- 


bury. — Louis Brackett Carr, who 
died at Arlington Feb. 11, 1916, was 
born at No. Attleboro, May 31, 1860, 
the son of Martin Wales and Lucy 
Emily (Brackett) Carr. He entered 
College in 1877 from the Somerville 
High School. After graduation he 
entered the New York office of M. W. 
Carr & Co., manufacturers of fancy 
metal work and jewelry at West 
Somerville. He became a member of 
the firm in 1902, until which time he 
had resided at Passaic, N.J. Shortly 
afrerward he moved to Arlington, be- 
coming connected with the headquar- 
ters of the firm. At the time of his 
death he was treasurer of the company. 
He was married at Passaic, June 7, 
1886, to Lizzie Kempton, daughter 
of Kingsbury Smith and Barbara 
Crowes (Howe) Nickerson. His wife 
and one son, Wentworth Caleb, born 
in 1889, survive him. In Passaic he 
was a member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers of Schools for four years and 
of the Board of Education for nine 
years, being for the last two years 
of that period president of the board. 
In Arlington he had been for several 
years trustee of the Unitarian Church, 
for three years chairman of the board. 
He was a director of the Menotomy 
Trust Company and the Five Cent 
Savings Bank of Arlington, and of the 
Somerville National Bank and Somer- 
ville Trust Company. 


1882. 
H. W. Cunnincuam, Sec., 
89 State St., Boston. 

Hon. Robert Luce, former lieut.-gov- 
ernor, has changed his residence to Wal- 
tham. — Frederick Thayer Hunt died 
at his home in Weymouth, March 8, 
1916, after a brief illness. Though born 
in Scituate in 1859, Weymouth had been 
his home for practically all his life. He 
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fitted for College at Adams Academy in 
Quincy, and after graduation in 1882 
studied law in Boston and was admitted 
to the Suffolk Bar, though he never 
practised. His father, a well-known 
citizen of Weymouth, was a large manu- 
facturer of fireworks, and in this busi- 
ness our classmate became associated 
and continued to the end of his life. He 
made several pleasure trips to Europe, 
chiefly to England, to visit his brother 
Aubrey, an artist living there. It was 
this brother who painted the portrait of 
Hunt that was reproduced in the Class 
Report of 1907. Hunt was himself a 
man of artistic temperament, a lover of 
fine books and prints, of which he was 
an excellent judge, and of which he had 
gathered in his library a lar,ze and ad- 
mirable collection. He had a kindly dis- 
position, and to those who knew him 
well had a charm that endeared him as 
a friend; but a certain shyness prevented 
many of his classmates from knowing 
him well. In 1907 he was married to 
Miss Bessie Bicknell French, of Wey- 
mouth, who survives him. 


1883. 
FreperIcK NicHots, Sec., 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Fifty-five members of the Class as- 
sembled at the Harvard Club of New 
York, on Feb. 12, to enjoy the “* Quin- 
quennial Dinner,” which the friendly 
83 men of that city intend to repeat 
every five years, as long as a host and 
guest can meet together. H. M. 
Lloyd, R. B. Moffat, and W. H. Page 
had charged themselves with all the 
preliminaries and arrangements for 
one of the most delightful reunions in 
our Class history. Dr. Howard Lilien- 
thal acted as chorister and waved 
his baton over Codman, S. Coolidge, 
Earle, Machado, Soren, Sullivan, and 
other willing songsters. C. P. Perin 
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was toastmaster, and the brief t:lks 
were listened to with serious attention, 
for the Great War was in the minds of 
all and many of the speakers touched 
upon the prevailing theme. Horace 
Binney advocated military discipline 
and obedience for our American youth, 
with illustrations drawn from his 
observation of conscription in France. 
J. D. Pennock elucidated the chemi- 
cal preparedness, of which cne bellig- 
erent at least has made such good 
use. Dr. S. H. Knight responded for 
“ Detroit Investments,” and furnished 
the inevitable and amusing automo- 
bile anecdotes. G. D. Burrage spoke 
fittingly for the Class, and W. D. 
Sullivan discussed optimistically our 
rowing prospects. Prof. J. R. Brack- 
ett recited some felicitous verses, 
with “ The Eternal Feminine” as his 
theme, and G. B. Morison related 
with enthusiasm the stirring and up- 
lifting experiences of his service at the 
Plattsburg Training Camp. W. H. 
Page, who has one son with the Amer- 
ican Ambulance Corps in France, and 
one who graduates this year from West 
Point, spoke with authority on “ Pre- 
paredness.”” When the assembly ad- 
journed, it was to meet in the same 
place, Feb. 12, 1921, of which appoint- 
ment all men of ’83 are desired to take 
note. — C. J. Hubbard is a director of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Transportation dealing with the reg- 
ulation of southeastern railway rates, 
interests of shippers and freight con- 


gestion. — Joseph Lee has been ap- 
pointed Instructor in Education at 
Harvard. — E. W. Sawyer writes from 


British Columbia: “‘In June, 1914, 
I resigned my position as Principal of 
Okanagan College, West Summerland, 
B.C., owing to failing sight, but at the 
request of the Board of Management, 
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I continued to act as Field Secretary. 
The war, however, caused such de- 
rangement of business conditions as to 
render it impossible to work out our 
plans, and I accordingly withdrew 
from the field early in September. 
Since then I have been trying to wrest 
a living from a ten-acre fruit farm that 
my sister and I have an interest in.” 
In 1909 the honorary degree of D.C.L. 
was granted him by Acadia Univer- 
sity of Nova Scotia, where he had 
taught for twenty years. In June, 
1915, he was elected President of the 
Baptist Convention of British Colum- 
bia for 1915-16. — E. P. Warren has 
been made an Honorary Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College at Oxford Uni- 
versity. — A. G. Weeks’s son, Ken- 
neth Weeks, who had enlisted in the 
first regiment of the Foreign Legion, 
was killed in battle at Givenchy, 
France, on June 17, 1915. A young 
man of rare promise, he had studied 
for two years at the Mass. Institute of 
Technology, had taken a_ special 
course at Oxford, and at the time he 
offered his services to France, was 
working at the Beaux Arts, pursuing 
both architecture and _ belles-lettres. 
— Hon. C. S. Hamlin has been ap- 
pointed claim agent for the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railway, the 
Central New England Railway, and 
the New England Steamship Co. in 
the State of Massachusetts, and will 
have charge of investigations and ad- 
justments of all claims based on per- 
sonal injury or property damage. — 
R. S. Codman illustrates in his own 
family, as does W. H. Page, the virtues 
of preparedness. His eldest son is with 
the American Ambulance Corps in 
France, his second son is serving in 
the Machine-gun Corps of the 8th 
Regiment, M.V.M., and he himself is 
a member of the Business and Pro- 


fessional Men’s Training Battalion of 
Boston. — G. W. Beals resigned, on 
April 25, his position as secretary of 
the Boston Athletic Association, after 
twenty-three years of devoted and 
fruitful service. He was one of the 
charter members of the Association, 
and has sat on the Board of Governors 
for twenty years. 


1884. 
T. K. Cummins, Sec., 
70 State St., Boston. 

T. R. Plummer has been in Paris 
since last December. He has a position 
in the American Embassy and is en- 
gaged with matters immediately relat- 
ing to the European War. — L. V. Le- 
Moyne sailed for Europe in March with 
the intention of engaging in relief work in 
Belgium. — P. G. Brown has presented 
to the High School in Montpelier, Vt., 
acopy in miniature, by Daniel C. French, 
of the statue of John Harvard. — F. A. 
Whitney has recently taken a position 
as chemist with the New England 
Mfg. Co., South Wilmington. His ad- 
dress is 186 Moreland St., Roxbury. — 
W. F. Booth, temporary member, has 
changed his address from the New York 
Custom House to Appraisers Stores, 
New York. — The address of Walter S. 
Barnes is 3 Summit Road, Natick. 


1885. 
Henry M. WItttams, Sec., 
16 State St., Boston. 

G. D. Cushing was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate in the Mass. primaries 
as candidate at large pledged to 
Roosevelt, for delegate to the Repub- 
lican National Convention. — Dr. L. 
Litchfield was on several of the com- 
mittees for the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs in May. — D. 
Kelliher, officially represented Har- 
vard at the inauguration of Pres. 
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Suzzallo, of the University of Wash- 
ington, in March. — H. M. Williams 
has been elected a director of the 
Veteran Association of the Boston 
Cadets. — Congressman S. E. Wins- 
low is the Mass. committeeman on the 
Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee for 1916. — F. Reis, Jr., 
is president of the Pacific States 
Savings and Land Company. — Abner 
Zaza Bowen, son of Abner and Fran- 
ces Ann (Cutter) Bowen, was born at 
Loami, Ill., July 26, 1859. He pre- 
pared himself for College. In College 
he was prominent in wrestling, and 
rowed on the class crew; in his Senior 
year he prepared a lantern slide lec- 
ture on Harvard. Later he was ad- 
mitted to the bar in New York and 
organized the New York Evening 
Law School, now connected with New 
York University. Shortly afterwards 
he abandoned the law for business 
and was engaged in different enter- 
prises in different parts of the coun- 
try. He died in San José, Cal, April 
19, 1916, after a rather brief illness. 
— Charles Frederic Carrier died at 
Berkeley, Cal., Jan. 30, 1916, after a 
lingering illness of many months. He 
was the son of Rev. Augustus Hart 
Carrier, a Presbyterian minister, and 
Susan Ann Bandelle. He was born in 
North East, Pa., Dee. 27, 1862, and 
prepared for College at the Indiana- 
polis Classical School. In College he 
took high rank as a scholar and was a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa. After 
graduation he spent some time in 
Leipsic and Berlin universities study- 
ing law. He followed this with one year 
at the Harvard Law School, and went 
to Santa Barbara, Cal., in 1888. This 
city became his home for the rest of 
his life. In 1889 he was admitted to 
the bar and entered into partnership 
with Judge Garrett T. Richards, un- 


der the firm name of Richards & Car- 
rier. He continued to practise until 
the spring of 1915, when his illness 
compelled him to leave home. He 
was a successful lawyer, public-spirited 
citizen, and much interested in the 
work of the Presbyterian Church. As 
such he had held positions as school 
trustee, trustee of ‘the free public li- 
brary, vice-president of Associated 
Charities, president of the Municipal 
League, trustee of the Presbyterian 
Church, and other offices. In 1896 he 
married Miss Emily H. Baker, who 
survives him with one daughter. 


1886. 
Tuos. Titeston BALpwin, Sec., 
77 Franklin St., Boston. 

By a postal ballot the Class has elected 
T. T. Baldwin Class Secretary, and 
Howard Taylor a member of the Class 
Committee. Baldwin has resigned the 
Chairmanship of the Class Committee 
but remains a member of the committee. 
The Class Committee has elected F. C. 
Hood chairman.— The annual sub- 
scription Class luncheon was held at the 
Harvard Club Feb. 26. G. G. Bradford 
presided. The following 35 men were 
present: E. H. Babbitt, T. T. Baldwin, 
G. G. Bradford, A. D. Claflin, W. R. 
Dewey, F. E. Dickerman, S. H. Fessen- 
den, P. R. Frothingham, A. A. Gleason, 
Courtenay Guild, G. B. Harris, M. G. 
Houghton, F. C. Hood, E. H. Hosmer, 
P. S. Howe, G. F. Jewett, F. A. Ken- 
dall, J. M. Merriam, F. J. Moors, E. H. 
Nichols, W. F. Osgood, G. R. Parsons, 
C. A. Pratt, M. W. Richardson, Odin 
Roberts, W. H. Slocum, C. B. Stevens, 
C. M. Thompson, W. B. Waterman, 
G. M. Weed, F. C. Weld, R. D. Weston, 
H. G. Wilbur, I. L. Winter, and G. W. 
Woodbury. Merriam, Nichols and others 
spoke with deep appreciation of the 
character and of the professional work 
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of our late Class Secretary, J. H. Hud- 
dleston. Osgood spoke on present af- 
fairs at Harvard. Among the other 
speakers were Hood and Baldwin, who 
said a few words about the Thirtieth 
Reunion in June, Haughton, and Weld. 
— The plans for the Thirtieth Reunion 
are being worked out. There is every 
indication that the attendance will be 
as large as was the attendance at our 
Twenty-fifth. — Members of the Class 
who have not already filled out and 
mailed to the Class Secretary the blanks 
for the Class Report are earnestly re- 
quested to do so at once. — J. J. Bren- 
nan is a member of the Mass. State 
Board of Optometry. — A. K. Day is 
president of the staff of the Margaret 
Pillsbury General Hospital, Concord, 
N.H. — F. R. Frost is president of the 
Charleston, $.C., Democratic Associa- 
tion. — T. H. Gage is a member of the 
Committee on Judicial Appointments of 
the Mass. Bar Association. — A. P. 
Gardner was an unsuccessful candidate, 
favoring Theodore Roosevelt, in the 
presidential primaries in Massachusetts 
for election as delegate-at-large to the 
Republican National Convention. — 
G. E. Howes is president of the Har- 
vard Club of Berkshire County. — C. T. 
Libby has started a movement to cele- 
brate the 200th anniversary of the per- 
manent settlement of Portland, Me., in 
June, 1716, by Samuel Moodey (H.C. 
1689) and a number of cashiered soldiers. 
— A. H. Lloyd is Dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Michigan. 
—In March the announcement was 
made in the Journal of Medical Re- 
search that the bacillus which is the prob- 
able cause of scarlet fever had been dis- 
covered by F. B. Mallory, after years 
of persistent effort. The life of the bacil- 
lus is from 24 to 48 hours, making the 
period cf contagion much shorter than 
has been supposed. Mallory is patholo- 
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gist of the Boston City Hospital and 
associate professor of Pathology in the 
Harvard Medical School. — George 
Santayana, who is at present living in 
Oxford, Eng., has in press a volume en- 
titled Egotism in German Philosophy. — 
Odin Roberts has been elected president 
of the Harvard Club of Boston. — A. H. 
Vogel is president of the Milwaukee 
Citizens’ Bureau of Municipal Efficiency, 
and a director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago.—Crosby Church 
Whitman died March 29, 1916, in Paris, 
France, where he was in charge of two 
small hospitals for officers and men. 
Whitman was born at Bernicia, Cal., 
March 23, 1863, the son of Bernard 
Crosby and Mary Elizabeth Church 
Whitman. In College he was president 
and chorister of the Pudding, member of 
the Glee Club, the Zeta Psi, the Insti- 
tute of 1770, the Art Club, and the St. 
Pauls’ Society, His classmates remem- 
ber him as a man of most lovable na- 
ture. From 1886 to 1895 he studied 
medicine in France and Germany, tak- 
ing the degree of M.D. at the University 
of Paris in 1894, and the same degree two 
years later at Columbian University, 
Washington, D.C., In 1895-97 he was 
Dr. Osler’s assistant at Johns Hopkins. 
In 1901 he was appointed medical di- 
rector in charge of the Paris office of the 
Equitable Life Ins. Co., and he also en- 
gaged in private practice. In 1908 he 
was appointed physician to the New 
American Hospital of Paris at Neuilly. 


1887. 
‘Geo. P. Furser, Sec., 
344 South Station, Boston. 

D. M. Frederiksen’s address is now 
613. Phoenix Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Minn. — A. S. Hardy’s address is 120 
Broadway, Room 1626, New York 
City. — Dr. J. B. Hileman’s address 
is 1901 Market St., Harrisburg, Pa. — 
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Silas Arnold Houghton died suddenly 


from pneumonia, Feb. 6, at his home in 
Brookline. Houghton was born Sept. 
11, 1864, at Keeseville, N.Y., the son 
of Henry Arvin and Sarah Dana (Page) 
Houghton. The family later moved 
to Charlestown, and Houghton pre- 
pared for College at the Boston Latin 
School. In College he was a member 
of the Institute of 1770 and of the 
Hasty Pudding; and was on the staff 
of the Daily Crimson. Like the clean, 
healthy boy he was, he enjoyed ath- 
letic sports. He played a good deal of 
tennis, a game for which he retained 
his fondness in after life; and he was 
a member of the Crimson nine which, 
in 1885 and 1886, won the cups of- 
fered by the H. U. B. B. A. for the 
amateur championship of the College. 
Houghton graduated from College 
cum laude and with honorable men- 
tion in natural history. After a four- 
year course in the Harvard Medical 
School he graduated in June, 1891, 
with the degrees of A.M. and M.D. 
From July to November, 1891, he 
served as House Physician at the Bos- 
ton Lying-in Hospital. In February, 
1892, he began his practice in Brook- 
line, where he lived the rest of his life. 
On June 9, 1897, he was married to 
Margaret S. Beckwith of Plattsburg, 
N.Y. Two children were born, Henry 
Arnold in 1899, and Margaret in 1902. 
Mrs. Houghton and both children 
survive him. At the time of his death 
Houghton was a councilor of the Har- 





vard Medical Alumni Association and 
a member of the American Medical 
Association, the Massachusetts Medi- 
eal Society, the Boston Obstetrical 
Society, ‘‘ The Doctors,” —a club 
composed almost entirely of 87 medi- 
cal men living in and about Boston, — 
and the St. Botolph, Harvard, Long- 
wood Cricket, and Brookline Country 
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Clubs. He was also a member of the 
87 Class Committee. In a letter to 
the Class Secretary Houghton not 
long ago spoke of his life as “‘ the un- 
eventful life of a doctor in general 
practice . . . there have been no events 
worthy of recording.” And so in his 
gentle modesty he truly thought. He 
seems to have been quite unconscious 
of the constantly increasing affection 
and respect with which he was re- 
garded by all who came in contact with 
him. But his patients will always re- 
member him as a skilful physician, 
quietly and lovingly giving the best 
that lay within him, forgetful of self 
in the cheerful response to calls that 
came by day and by night —a self- 
sacrifice that was undoubtedly the 
cause of his death. Not only was he 
a beloved physician, but a wise family 
counselor whose advice was often 
sought in matters quite remote from 
medicine. Truly the community in 
which he lived has lost one whose 
place will be hard to fill. Aside from 
his profession and ‘‘ The Doctors,” 
the medical club of which he was so 
fond, his greatest interest was in his 
College and his Class. Hardly any 
one else in the Class was so well in- 
formed as to the story of every other 
member since graduation, — a knowl- 
edge based on his affectionate interest 
in his classmates. This interest was 
so reciprocated that there was prob- 
ably no one in the Class more beloved 
than he. Harvard and all things relat- 
ing to Harvard claimed his eager in- 
terest and he followed keenly all the 
developments that the years brought 
the University. He was especially in- 
terested in the origin and growth of 
the Harvard Club of Boston, which 
he hoped might be a factor of no small 
importance in broadening the sym- 
pathies of the alumni with the Alma 
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Mater. (F. S. M.) — Francis Cleave- 
land Huntington, the only son of the 
Rev. Dr. Wm. R. and Theresa Rey- 
nolds Huntington, was born at Wor- 
cester, April 3, 1865, where his father 
was rector of All Saints’ Church. He 
therefore, at the time of his unexpect- 
ed and widely lamented death in New 
York City, on March 15 last, had not 
quite completed his 5Ist year. Prepar- 
ing for College at the Worcester High 
School, Huntington entered Harvard 
with the Class of 1887, took his degree, 
magna cum laude, with that Class, and 
entering the Law School, graduated 
with an A.M. in ’91, having spent one 
year as lecturer on political economy 
in the College. At about the time 
Huntington went to Cambridge, his 
father was called to Grace Church, 
New York City, so that the whole of 
the son’s active life, with all its varied 
usefulness, was spent in that city. In 
October, 1891, he entered the office of 
Parsons, Shepard & Ogden, a most 
happy start in his profession, and one 
whose influences and personal rela- 
tions remained with him through life. 
Admitted to the bar in 1892, he 
formed in the following year a partner- 
ship with T. N. Rhinelander, ’87. In 
1905, Origen Seymour joined the 
firm, which, under the name of Hunt- 
ington, Rhinelander & Seymour, con- 
tinued to the present time. It may 
truly be said that during those 23 
years of active professional life, Hunt- 
ington filled a constantly larger place 
in the great field which the New York 
Bar affords, and has left a gap in the 
many-sided activities of that profes- 
sion which his friends reflect upon 
with both sorrow and deep satisfac- 
tion. There has seldom been a man 
who took a keener and more practical 
interest in a great variety of things, or 
who has had a wider usefulness out- 
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side his chosen profession. As a young 
man he devoted much time to military 
matters, and was one of the earlier 
members of Troop A of the New York 
National Guard. As corporal in that 
troop he served through the Spanish 
War, saw active service in Porto Rico, 
and later on was finally mustered out 
as lieutenant. In all movements for 
better government or any form of 
civic improvement he took an ardent 
part. For many years a member of 
the executive committee of the Citi- 
zens’ Union, he was in the 1911 Cam- 
paign Chairman of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee of 100. As vice-president of the 
New York State Commission of Pris- 
ons —a_ post which he held nearly 
up to the time of his death — he per- 
formed noteworthy service. He was 
also trustee of the New York Trade 
School and one of the Board of Man- 
agers of the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation. To church affairs he was de- 
voted heart and soul. On his father’s 
death, in 1909, he became a vestryman 
of Grace Church, and four years later 
its treasurer. He was also treasurer of 
the Christian Unity Foundation, and 
was one of those most active and in- 
fluential in the institution of the 
Church Pension Fund, which, under 
the leadership of Bishop Lawrence, has 
reached the sum of $2,500,000. He mar- 
ried, on June 15, 1904, Susan Louisa 
Butler, who, with three young sons, 
survives him. His life, though it was 
not to extend past middle age, was 
many-sided, well rounded, and com- 
plete. To do his whole duty in every 
direction or relation was with him so 
unvarying a rule that it long ago be- 
came second nature — or rather, per- 
haps, it was the basis of his nature. 
No man ever more truly “ wore the 
white flower of a blameless life,” or 
left a more fragrant memory. (R. R.) 
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1888. 
G. L. Putsirer, Sec., 
412 Barrister’s Hall, Boston. 

F. B. Williams, a member of the 
Advisory Committee on City Plan- 
ning, New York City, has delivered a 
series of lectures at the University of 
Michigan on City Planning Law, and 
is to deliver a similar series in Cam- 
bridge under the Architectural Depart- 
ment. — C. S. Hervey has been ap- 
pointed by Gov. Whitman a member 
of the Public Service Commission of 
New York State. — On Feb. 26, 1916, 
the New York members of the Class 
gave a dinner at the Harvard Club, 
New York City, to the other mem- 
bers of the Class. Seventy-one men 
were present. Rand presided and 
called upon Miles to ask grace and 
upon Adams, Pulsifer, Wardner, 
Platt, Swarts, and Barnes to speak 
briefly. Most of them followed in- 
structions. As a guest on this occa- 
sion the Secretary can express the 
thanks of his fellow guests for the ef- 
forts of the New York men, which pro- 
duced most excellent results. Perhaps 
the highest praise is the statement that 
this dinner was as good as the two 
which had preceded it in New York. 
For those who were so unfortunate as 
to be absent it may be worth while to 
state that the average attendance for 
the three dinners at New York has 
been seventy-four, a much larger aver- 
age than any other class has attained 
during the last nine years for dinners 
at the same place.— W. B. deBillier’s 
address is Tejon Ranchos, Bakers- 
field, Cal, — William Ropes’s address 
is 106 Greenwood Ave., East Orange, 
N.J. — H. M. Plummer’s address is 
South Dartmouth. — Nathan Op- 
penheim died on April 5, 1916, in New 
York, at the Hotel Belmont. Oppen- 
heim studied medicine at Columbia, 


graduating from there in 1891. He 
served in some of the hospitals in New 
York and then went into private 
practice in that city. He was attend- 
ing physician of the Children’s De- 
partment of the New York Red Cross 
Hospital and the New York City Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. He had made a 
specialty of the diseases of children 
and had published several medical 
books, including Children in Health 
and Mental Growth and Control. He 
spent the summers at his farm at Fer- 
risburg, Vt., in which he was intensely 
interested. Mrs. Oppenheim survives 
him. 


1889. 


Hon. CHARLES WARREN, Sec., 
Dept. of Justice, Washingten, D.C. 

New addresses: (home) D. H. 
Clark, 4955 Berlin Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.; A. C. Garrett, Logan, Phila., 
Pa.; A. Goadby, Huntington, N.Y.; 
C. F. M. Guild, Boston Tavern, Bos- 
ton; P. M. Lydig, 14 Washington 
Square, N., New York City; G. E. 
Wright, 1227 38th Ave., N., Seattle, 
Wash.; (business) S. R. Dunham, 488 
Beacon St., Boston; E. S. Griffing, 141 
Broadway, New York City; F. E. Litch- 
field, 954 Old South Building, Boston. 
— A. G. Barrett was elected last Oc- 
tober a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of Louisville, to fill a vacancy 
expiring January, 1917. He deliv- 
ered last July before the Kentucky 
State Bar Ass’n, an address on the 
Federal Trade Commission, published 
in Central Law Journal, vol. 81. — 
A. Burr is one of the incorporators 
of Coffin & Burr, Inc., dealers in in- 
vestment bonds, in Boston; he is one 
of the New England Finance Com- 
mittee, to raise money for the Military 
Training Camp Ass'n. — R. C. Cabot 
is a member or the Committee of the 
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Citizens’ League for America and the 
Allies. — C. B. Davenport has been 
elected a member of the National 
Committee for Neutral Hygiene and 
of the Board of Managers. — G. L. 
Deblois has been elected a trustee of 
the Provident Institution for Savings, 
in Boston. — F. W. Faxon has pub- 
lished the 7th annnal volume of his 
Dramatic Index, originated by him 
in 1909.— V. Harding is president 
of the Western Association of the 
Alumni of Phillips Exeter Academy. 
— J. R. Hayes is about to have pub- 
lished his Collected Poems. — M. D. 
Hull has been elected president of the 
Harvard Club of Chicago; he is a mem- 
ber of the Illinois State Senate, and 
has been elected a delegate to the Re- 
publican National Convention; his 
son, Denison B., is in Harvard, ’19. — 
J. G. King and P. D. Trafford have 
been taken into the law firm of Miller, 
King, Lane & Trafford, Nathan A. 
Smyth and William G. Parr. — G. W. 
Lee is interested in one form of pre- 
paredness, viz: “Sponsors for Knowl- 
ledge,”’ whereby a registration of spe- 
cialists in all topics is under way at 
the headquarters of the American 
Library Ass'n, in Chicago. — F. E. 
Litchfield has resumed the practice 
of the law, with offices at 954 Old 
South Building, in Boston. — P. Mar- 
quand is a structural engineer with the 
Edgemoor Iron Co., Edgemoor, Del. 
—C. Millhiser is president of the 
Richmond Cedar Works, the Bedford 
Pulp & Paper Co., of the Wilts Veneer 
Co., of Richmond, Va.; also president 
of the Rosemary Mfg. Co., of Roanoke 
Rapids, N.C.; also vice-president of 
the Roanoke Mills Co.; director in the 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co., of Rich- 
mond, Va.; director in the West Dis- 
infecting Co., of New York. — J. P. 
Nields’s term as U.S. Attorney for 


Delaware expired in February, 1916. 
He had served since October, 1902. 
U.S. District Judge Bradford stated 
officially in court on his retirement: 
“During all the time you have held 
your Office you have lost only one case, 
and that a comparatively unimportant 
one. Your success has been notable 
and I may say unprecedented in this 
district and probably elsewhere. You 
have always had high ideals in connec- 
tion with the administration of jus- 
tice, and have never prostituted your 
office. I have no recollection of any 
case prosecuted by you in this court 
in which, according to my judgment, 
you were not fully persuaded of the 
guilt of the defendant; and I have re- 
peatedly known you to ask leave of 
the court to enter a nolle prosequi 
where you did not feel sure that the 
Government could produce a measure 
of proof which, in your judgment as 
an honorable man and a good citizen, 
would justify the conviction of the de- 
fendant. I have always regarded you 
as possessing the sense of justice toa 
very marked degree; and I think that 
it is owing to your love of justice, so 
thoroughly imbued are you with the 
principle that right should prevail, 
that you have come to honor, respect, 
and love your office as pertaining so 
intimately to the administration of 
justice. ... In closing, I wish to say 
I have heard the statement made, 
though I cannot vouch for its accu- 
racy, that you are the only man in 
the United States of America of your 
political persuasion who now holds 
the office of U.S. Attorney. The fact 
that you remain in office is the high- 
est tribute to your character and effi- 
ciency.”” — C. H. Palmer has been 
elected vice-president of the Harvard 
Club of Milwaukee. — W. H. Pear 
has been elected a director of the Bos- 
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ton Legal Aid Society, and a member 
of the Executive Board of the Metro- 
politan Chapter of the Red Cross. — 
J. H. Ropes has published A Critical 
and Exegetical Commentary on the 
Epistle of St. James.  (Scribners, 
1916.) — W. H. Siebert is managing 
editor of the Ohio History Teachers’ 
Journal; also corresponding member 
of the Royal Society of Canada; he 
has published in the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Review, for March, 
1916, “The Loyalists in West Flor- 
ida and the Natchez District.’”’ — G. 
Strong publishes in connection with 
his office building in Chicago a unique 
magazine entitled The Republic Item, 
and has also organized a Republic 
Merchants’ Association to carry on 
this and other activities. — R. D. C. 
Ward has published “Some Aspects 
of Immigration to the United States,” 
in the Eugenics Review, vol. vu, Jan., 
1916 (London); “Climatic subdivi- 
sions of the United States,” in Bull. 
Amer. Geog. Soc., vol. 47, Sept., 1915; 
“The Weather Factor in the Great 
War,” in Journ. Geogr., vol. 14, Nov., 
1915; “Meteorology and Climatol- 
ogy,” in American Year Book, 1915. 
— C. A. Waite has been elected presi- 
dent of the University Club of Deca- 
tur, Il. — Randolph Cassius Sur- 
bridge died at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital in Boston, March 19, 
1916. He was born at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Feb. 17, 1869, son of Samuel and An- 
toinette Irene (Shedd) Surbridge, his 
father being a prominent lawyer and 
one time mayor of Canton, Ohio. 
Surbridge was educated in the schools 
of Fryeburg, Me., and Washington, 
D.C. In College he was a member of 
Delta Upsilon, Finance Club, South- 
ern Club, and prominently interested 
in the Harvard Union (the then debat- 
ing society.) He received the degree of 
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LL.B. from the Harvard Law School 
in 1892 and entered the law office of 
Hon. John D. Long in Boston. He be- 
came active in Republican politics, 
being a vigorous public speaker, serv- 
ing as a member of the Cambridge 
Common Council and of the Republi- 
can State Committee in 1897 and 
1898. In 1900, he gave a fund to be at 
the disposal of the Harvard Univer- 
sity Debating Club for the purchase 
of gold medals, to be known as the 
“John D. Long Medals,” for the win- 
ners of the Yale and Princeton joint 
debates. In 1904, he left Massachu- 
setts, and later practised law in Des 
Moines, Iowa. Surbridge married at 
Cambridge, Sept. 21, 1898, Miss 
Lillian Wetmore Shedd, who survives 
him. 


1890. 
Joseru W. Lenn, Sec., 
84 State St., Boston. 

F. P. Cabot has been appointed 
Judge of the Juvenile Court in Bos- 
ton. — Lowell Fletcher Huntington 
died in Cincinnati on April 17, 1916. 
On leaving College he was associated 
with the Addyston Pipe and Foundry 
Co., and later went to New York as a 
representative of Proctor & Gamble. 
For the last ten years he has been ac- 
tively engaged in the real estate busi- 
ness, as a member of the firm of 
Cleanay, Nourse & Huntington, in 
Cincinnati. — William Bancroft Car- 
penter died at Jamaica Plain on 
March 21, 1916. He was born at 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn., on Feb. 
10, 1869. He went for three years to 
Amherst College, taking only his Sen- 
ior year in Harvard. Since graduation 
he has been a teacher of mathematics, 
for the last sixteen years at the head of 
the department in the Mechanic Arts 
High School, Boston. 
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1891. 
A. J. Garceav, Sec., 
12 Ashburton PIl., Boston. 
Howard Gardiner Cushing died in 
New York City on April 26, 1916. He 
was born in Boston Feb. 2, 1869, the 
son of Robert Maynard and Olivia 
Dulany Cushing. He prepared at 
Groton School and entered College 
with the Freshman Class. After grad- 
uating he went to Paris and studied 
painting for five years, returning to 
America and taking up his profession 
in Boston and finally in New York 
City. He was universally considered 
one of the six best American artists. 
He left a wife, Ethel Cochrane, and 
three children. His latest address was 
121 E. 70th St., New York City. 


1892. 
ALLEN R. Benner, Sec., 
Andover. 

The Class will meet as usual on Com- 
mencement Day at noon in Hollis 24. — 
P. L. Horne, who was for ten years the 
president of the Kamehameha Schools, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, is now owner and 
principal of the Norfolk Country Day 
School, Hillside Road, Wellesley Farms. 
The school has three departments: pri- 
mary, intermediate, and college pre- 
paratory. —It is reported that N. L. 
Francis has enlisted in the 97th Over- 
seas Battalion of the Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Force; he is a sergeant. — 
T. G. Bremer was the delegate for the 
Class at the Forum of the Harvard 
Alumni Association held in Cambridge 
April 10. 

1893. 
SamMve. F. BatcuHEe.per, Sec., 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Benedict continues as director of 
the Nutrition Laboratory of the Car- 
negie Institution, off Longwood Ave., 
Boston; residence, 195 Pilgrim Road, 
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Fenway. — Coerne has left the School 
of Music at Madison, Wis., to occupy 
the Chair of Music at the new Con- 
necticut College for women at New 
London, Conn. — Jaggar, who for the 
past four years has been on leave of 
absence from the Mass. Institute of 
Technology as director of the Hawai- 
ian Volcano Observatory, has been 
in Washington to arrange for a per- 
manent government foundation for 
this work, which has proved of great 
practical value. — Merrill is vice- 
president of the State Normal School 
at Superior, Wis., where he has been 
teaching since 1900. — Nash has been 
assigned as magistrate of the ‘“‘ Wom- 
an’s Court,” just instituted by the 
N.Y. Police Department. — Stevens, 
after many years with William Whit- 
man & Co., of Boston, has gone to 
New York. He writes: “‘ My brother, 
C. H. Stevens, ’82, and I engaged for 
about six months in business in Boston 
on our own account, and then merged 
our infant industry in the larger 
one of J. Spencer Turner & Co., of 86 
Worth St., New York City, where 
we have started a cotton yarn depart- 
ment; and if the future progresses 
proportionately all will be well.’ Res- 
idence, Tanglewylde Avenue, Law- 
rence Park, Bronxville, N.Y. — Win- 
ship gave an afternoon tea to the 
members of the Class and their wives 
at his “‘sanctum”’ in the new Widener 
Library on Sunday, Feb. 27. The oc- 
casion was the first in which the ladies 
of ‘93 were able to participate, and 
brought out alarge gathering. All 
who wished were taken over the 
building. Mrs. Winship “ presided ” 
at the tea-table, assisted by various 
other classmates-by-marriage. Much 
interest and enthusiasm marked the 
whole affair, which is believed to have 
been unique. — For purposes of rec 
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ord (although delayed) the Secretary 
wishes to set down the 93 men who 
attended the Plattsburg Training 
Camps, August 10 to October 6, 1915: 
F. S. Blake, G. B. Blake, Chew, Cum- 
mings (corporal), Fearing (machine- 
gun section), Hale, Hathaway (cor- 
poral), E. Scott (corporal), Thwaits, 
Wilder (corporal), Winslow. Thwaits 
and Wilder were chosen members of 
the permanent committee of the 
“First Training Regiment,” com- 
posed of the 1800 men who were pres- 
ent at these camps. — Walter Sawyer 
Adams died of consumption at Salem, 
Dec. 23, 1915. He was born at Wor- 
cester, Apr. 15, 1871, the son of John 
Francis and Ellen Jane (Wilson) 
Adams. He fitted at Adams Academy 
and was with the Class for its entire 
four years, but received the A.B. in 
1895, “as of 1893.” He graduated 
from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at New York City in 1896, 
and was successively at the Charity 
Hospital, house physician of the New 
York City Hospital, house gynecolo- 
gist of the Roosevelt Hospital, and 
senior obstetrician of the Sloane Ma- 
ternity Hospital. About 1900 he be- 
came a medical examiner for the N.Y. 
Life Ins. Co. at their main offices, and 
retained this position, with a general 
outside practice, until recently. About 
a year ago his health failed so much 
that he retired to his mother’s home 
at Salem, where the end came. Those 
who were privileged to be his friends 
regretted that he did not take an in- 
terest in Class affairs, for to much pro- 
fessional ability he united a very win- 
ning personality. He was unmarried. 


1894. 
Pror. E. K. Ranp, Sec., 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 
The Class will hold its Commence- 


ment reunion, as usual, in Stoughton 
23. There will also be a gathering of 
the Class on the Monday preceding 
Commencement, as announced in the 
Secretary’s circular. — H. C. Greene 
writes: ‘I have been given leave of 
absence by the Boston Art Commis- 
sion and by the Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the Blind, and sail for Eng- 
land April 8, to report to the French 
Wounded Emergency Fund in Lon- 
don, and to go thence into their dis- 
tributing service in France for six 
months. That means driving a motor 
hither and yon among the scattered 
hospitals, delivering supplies. “Vive la 
France!”?» —M. LeN. King writes: 
‘**T have been in the Canadian army 
for six months, and am off today (Feb. 
28) for overseas. When I found that, 
if I took a commission, I should be 
left, on account of age, with the 
‘ Home Guard,’ I enlisted as a private. 
I have now reached the rank of ser- 
geant for the squad — No. 9 Field 
Ambulance. My address in England 
is 52 Warley Road, North Shore, 
Blackpool.’”’ — J. D. Logan has en- 
listed as a private in the 85th Bat- 
talion, Nova Scotia Highlanders. — 
W. M. Hastings has been reélected to 
the School Committee of Methuen. — 
H. A. Cutler is president of the Cut- 
ler-Dickie Co., 34 School St., Boston. 
— F. E. Frothingham is one of the in- 
corporators of Coffin & Burr, dealers 
in investment bonds, 60 State St., 
Boston, and 61 Broadway, New York 
City. — G. N. Henning was the 
delegate of the Modern Language 
Association to the Pan-American 
Congress held in Washington last De- 
cember and is president of the Wash- 
ington Harvard Club for this year. — 
E. B. Hill’s symphonic poem, The 
Parting of Lancelot and Guinevere, 
which was performed for the first time 
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by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
at St. Louis on Dec. 31, 1915, was 
given by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Boston, March 24 and 25. 
— W. S. Wadsworth has published 
“The Coroner and the Physician” 
in the New York Medical Journal for 
Feb. 26, 1916. — J. R. Oliver is on 
the staff of the new Psychiatric Clinic, 
under Dr. Adolf Meyer, at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore. 


1895. 

Frederick H. Nash, 30 State St., 
Boston, has been elected Secretary of 
the Class, a position which has been 
vacant for more than a year. 


1896. 
J. J. Haves, Sec., 
30 State St., Boston. 

An informal dinner of the Class for 
men in New York City and vicinity was 
held on Feb. 25 at the Riding Club, at 
7.30 p.m. There were 62 men present 
and the occasion was a great success. 
Plans for our Twentieth Reunion have 
matured and the circular describing them 
in detail should be in the hands of the 
Class before the publication of this maga- 
zine. The Reunion paper The Ninety- 
Sizer has appeared in two numbers and 
the third and final one will be issued on 
or before June Ist. From the numerous 
changes in address as shown on the 
Class Reports it would seem that our 
various members have not notified the 
Secretary when these changes were 
made. 


1897. 
W. L. Garrison, Jr., Sec., 
60 State St., Boston. 

R. B. Dixon has been appointed 
Professor of Anthropology, and H. V. 
Hubbard, Assistant Professor of 
Landscape Architecture, at Harvard. 
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— H. J. Wilder is in the Office of Ex- 
tension Work North and West, States 
Relation Service, U.S. Dep’t of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C.— E. E. 
Southard, director of the Boston Psy- 
chopathic Hospital, was a speaker at 
the Convention of Louisiana State 
Societies for Mental Hygiene, at New 
Orleans, April 3. — P. MacKaye is 
the author of the Shakespearean 
Masque for the Centenary Celebration 
in New York City. —J. M. Little, 
associated for nine years with Dr. 
Grenfell in his medical mission, is now 
surgeon of St. Anthony’s Hospital in 
Labrador. — W. W. Kennard and C. 
P. Drury are among the active leaders 
in the legislative work of the present 
session of the Massachusetts Legisla- 


ture. — C. H. Turner, Jr., is vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of St. 
Louis. — E. Stevens is the sole repre- 


sentative of the Class in the Harvard 
Club of Porto Rico. — F. V. Edgell, 
associated with the firm of Hill, Ha- 
ven & Wm. W. Crosby, is now located 
at 40 Central St., Boston. — H. D. 
Buell announces the opening of his 
law office at 15 William St., New York 
City. — H. von Briesen is a partner 
in the new law firm of Briesen & 
Schrenk, Broadway, New York 
City. — W. L. Garrison, Jr., is one of 
the incorporators of Coffin & Burr, 
Inc., investment bankers, 60 State St., 
Boston. — R. Upton is one of the 
committee appointed by the Navy 
Dept. to organize the so-called Cruise 
for Civilians in the First Naval Dis- 
trict. This undertaking has been de- 
scribed as “ The Floating Plattsburg.” 
— In the lists published by the Bulle- 
tin of Harvard men in the Great War 
the following names appear: D. Chee- 
ver, chief surgeon, Second Harvard 
Medical Unit; W. B. Johnston, in 
charge of small hospital in France; 
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R. Whoriskey, assistant, American 
Consulate, Hanover, Germany; C. S. 
Wilson, First Secretary, American 
Embassy, Petrograd, fitted up the em- 
bassy, at his own expense, as a hos- 
pital for wounded Russian soldiers. 
The Bulletin also adverts to the loss 
of Elbert Hubbard on the Lusitania. 
— Chester Chapin Rumrill, son of 
James Augustus and Anna Cabot 
(Chapin) Rumrill, succumbed to an 
attack of meningitis in his apartments 
in the Hotel Kimball, Springfield, on 
March 7, 1916. He prepared for Col- 
Jege at a private school in Springfield, 
spent four years with the Class, re- 
ceiving his A.B. degree in ’97. After 
graduation Rumrill traveled in Eu- 
rope, returning in January, 1898, to 
take a position in the freight depart- 
ment of the Boston & Albany R.R. 
Co. In November, 1901, he entered 
the office of Lee, Higginson & Co., 
Boston, leaving there in 1907 to take 
charge of his father’s affairs. Since 
his father’s decease in 1909 his busi- 
ness interests were identified prima- 
rily with Springfield, and at the time 
of his death he was acting president of 
the Chapin National Bank. His mo- 
ther and two sisters, Rebecca, wife of 
Prof. Lewis H. Dow, of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and Anna, wife of Edward C. 
Hammond, of New London, Conn., sur- 
vive him. 


1898. 
Bartiett H. Hayes, Sec., 


Andover. 

Herbert I. Foster, a partner in the 
firm of Paine Webber & Co., bankers 
and brokers, has opened a New York 
City office for his firm at 25 Broad St. 
—J. Freeman Marston has beenelected 
assistant treasurer of the Common- 
wealth Trust Co., Boston. — James 
L. Knox is N.E. manager of the Dic- 
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tograph Interconversing System, Gen- 
eral Acoustic Co., with offices at 59 
Temple Place, Boston. — Dr. H. O. 
Feiss has been assistant to Dr. Bou- 
chet, head of the American Ambu- 
lance Hospital at Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
Paris, since the outbreak of the war. 
Prior to that time he had been engaged 
in medical research work for three 
years at Edinburgh University and 
one year at the Pasteur Institute, 
Paris. — L. P. Marvin is chairman and 
Milton S. Jarger, S. L. Fuller, J. W. 
Prentiss, and William H. Wheelock 
are members of the Harvard Club of 
New York Committee on Appoint- 
ments. — Philip S. Dalton is one of the 
incorporators of Coffin & Burr, Inc., 
dealers in investment bonds, 60 State 
St., Boston. — G. F. Hurt is treasurer 
and in the New York City office of the 
Pratt Engineering & Machine Co., 
Room 1204, 60 Wall St., New York 
City. — Fraizier Curtis has returned 
to this country from France and has 
been made flight commander of the 
Harvard Flying Corps. —W. E. 
Doman has been made clerk of the 
Mass. Senate Committee on Rules. — 
R. W. P. Brown has agreed to act as 
an advisory football coach for another 
year. — B. H. Hayes is a member of 
the governing committee of the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange. — Jordan Du- 
maresq, son of Herbert and Julia 
M. (Jordan) Dumaresq, was born in 
Boston Nov. 15, 1876, and died at 
Territet, Switzerland, Dec. 11, 1915. 
Dumaresq prepared for Harvard at 
St. Mark’s School, Southboro, and 
entered College with the Class in the 
fall of 1894. After leaving College 
he entered the employ of E. Rollins 
Morse & Co., bankers, in Boston, in 
the fall of 1898, and remained there for 
about a year. He then traveled abroad 
for about a year and in July, 1901, 
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married Amy Gunther Sweet. He re- 
mained in this country for about a 
year, but from 1902 up to the time of 
his death he has lived abroad, for the 
most part at Dinard, France. On 
March 4, 1911, he married Olive Fitz- 
Gibbon. About three years ago his 
right leg became infected and he had 
to undergo an amputation and, as a 
result of this, his health steadily de- 
clined. Soon after the outbreak of the 
wor he turned his villa at Dinard into 
a hospital and went to Switzerland in 
the hopes of regaining his health, but 
there he passed away. 


1899. 
Artuur Apams, Sec., 
7 Water St., Room 912, Boston. 

Rev. Maxwell Savage is minister of 
the Unitarian Church in Lynn, having 
left Louisville, Ky., where he has been 
over 6 years.— Benjamin T. Creden, the 
only remaining “ lost ” degree holder of 
the Class has been located. On Jan. 20, 
1915, he enlisted at Galt, Ontario, and is 
a lance corporal in the 1st Overseas Bat- 
talion, Canadian Expeditionary Force. 
He was officially reported as admitted 
to No. 1 Canadian General Hospital, 
Etaples, on Feb. 12, 1916, suffering from 
a gun-shot wound in the shoulder and 
was transferred to No. 6 Convalescent 
Depot, Etaples, on Feb. 24. — Edward 
H. Virgin is connected with the Mon- 
tague Press at Montague, which is his 
present address. — Addison G. Fay has 
left Chicago and removed East. His 
permanent address will be Orford, Graf- 
ton County, N.H. He has had a 57-foot 
ketch built at Geo. Lawley & Son’s 
yard, Neponset, and will spend most 
of his summer on her. — William G. 
Morse’s home address is now 408 More- 
land Ave., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 
—Pliny Jewell is one of the incorporators 
of Coffin & Burr, Inc., dealers in invest- 


ment bonds, 60 State St., Boston. — 
P. D. Haughton is vice-president of 
William Read & Sons, Inc., a well-known 
sporting goods store. He will also have 
charge of the University Football Team 
next fall, in addition to his duties with 
the Boston National Baseball Club. — 
Joseph Lovejoy is a partner in F. H. 
Coleman & Co., members of Boston 
Stock Exchange; address, 50 Congress 
St., Boston. — Paul Burrage has moved 
his office to 20 Central St., Boston. — 
John H. Sherburne has been elected 
colonel of the Ist Regiment, Field Artil- 
lery, M.V.M. He also represents Brook- 
line in the State House of Representa- 
tives. — D. Howard Fletcher is a teacher 
at Loomis Institute, Windsor, Conn. — 
E. V. Gage’s address is 230 Kellogg Ave., 
Palo Alto, Cal. — Lee Ullmann is vice- 
president, secretary and treasurer of the 
Ullmann Trust Co., Springfield, Mo. — 
E. B. Barstow is a member of the firm 
of Warren & Barstow, proprietors of a 
cigar stand in the Ames Building, Bos- 
ton. — The names of the following ’99 
men appear in the list of Harvard men 
who have been or are connected with the 
European War, as compiled by the 
Harvard Bulletin: Dr. Roades Fayer- 
weather, Dr. James C. Fyshe, Dr. John 
C. Phillips, Robert A. Jackson, Henry 
James, Jr., J. Tucker Murray, Arthur 
Ruhl. In addition there is Creden above 
referred to. 


1900. 
ARTHUR DRINKWATER, See., 
Berkeley St., Boston. 

The annual New York dinner of the 
Class was held at the Harvard Club on 
Feb. 25. Some 35 men were there. W. P. 
Eaton presided and among the men who 
had something to say were T. H. Whit- 
ney, William Morrow, R. C. Bolling, 
Ralph Pulitzer, R. W. Kauffman, Arthur 
Drinkwater, and Walter Hampden. 
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R. S. Foss, 03, entertained the gather- 
ing by clever imitations of lectures by 
Prof. Wendell and Prof. A. C. Coolidge. 
Toward the end of the evening A. F. 
Gotthold acted as interpreter of a mov- 
ing-picture sketch, showing the experi- 
ences of the toastmaster in traveling to 
New York and spending $1.36, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of pigs raised by him at 
his country estate. The speeches were 
so well worth listening to that hardly a 
man left the dinner before it broke up, 
a few minutes before 12 o’clock. The 
standard of the talking was of a very 
high order, for Pulitzer told us about his 
experiences on a voyage in an aeroplane 
over the front line trenches in France 
(see his book, Over the Front in an Aero- 
plane) and Bolling informed us of the 
doings of the New York National Guard 
aeroplane corps, which he commands. 
— F. H. Danker, rector of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Worcester, has writ- 
ten a number of articles and delivered 
numerous addresses on the need of na- 
tional preparedness. He is a member of 
the Worcester Military Training School 
for Officers. — W. L. Holt has been re- 
appointed health officer of South Orange 
Township, N.J. His address is 12 Girard 
Place, Maplewood, N.J. — R. H. John- 
son is a member of the University Coun- 
cil of the University of Pittsburgh. He 
has in the press of John Wiley’s Sons, 
N.Y., Principles of Oil and Gas Pro- 
duction, by Johnson and Huntley. — 
H. L. Leiter is urologist to the Hospital 
of the Good Shepherd, Syracuse, N.Y., 
and genito-urinary surgeon to the Syra- 
cuse Dispensary. His business address is 
Physicians’ Building. — R. A. Sanborn 
has published Horizons, a volume of 
verse. (Four Seas Company, Boston.) 
His business address is 265 Henry St., 
New York City. —N. R. Willard’s 
business address is 129 Front St., New 
York City. At present he is in Cuba. — 
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H. A. Guiler is Assistant U.S. Attor- 
ney, New York City. His home address 
there is Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway and 
77th St. — F. R. Greene is at Saranac 
Lake, N.Y., regaining his health. His 
address there is 38 Franklin Ave. — 
M. Seasongood is vice-president of the 
Harvard Club of Cincinnati, O. — R. 
H. Ellis is consulting obstetrician and 
gynecologist, Multuomah County Hos- 
pital, and assistant professor of ob- 
stetrics and assistant in gynecology in 
the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Portland, Oregon. — 
G. C. Kimball is treasurer of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs and is chairman 
of the executive committee of the Har- 
vard Club of Western Pennsylvania in 
charge of the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, which is to be held at 
Pittsburgh on May 19 and 20. The fol- 
lowing 1900 men are members of com- 
mittees of the Western Pennsylvania 
Club in connection with this meeting: 
W. G. Mortland, Finance Committee; 
J. E. MacCloskey, Jr., vice-chairman 
of Hotel Committee; R. T. Watson, 
vice-chairman of Saturday Committee; 
C. J. Wright and R. T. Watson, Recep- 
tion Committee. — Capt. G. F. Fur- 
long’s foreign address is 24th Battalion, 
Victoria Rifles, 5th Brigade, 2d Divis- 
ion Canadians, British Expeditionary 
Force, Army Post Office, London, Eng. 
He is at the front. He writes from 
Flanders as follows: “‘ Many times have 
I thought of writing to you and have 
often wondered whether my cable ever 
arrived, which I sent the Class dur- 
ing the time of the Quindecennial. How 
did it all come off? How many turned 
up ? I am sorry to have missed it, but 
then here I was with my battalion learn- 
ing to ‘ do my bit.’ Have had my bap- 
tism of fire and have had my experience 
of being exposed to both rifle bullets and 
shells and I don’t think I’d choose 
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either of them as a daily ration. My 
work keeps me two miles from the front 
line trenches and I visit them about 
every other turn in the line. My duties 
are numerous and comprise those of 
Assistant Adjutant Paymaster and regi- 
mental or field censor, and one meets 
with a great deal of humor on this latter 
job. The way the British Army is ‘play- 
ing the game’ would recall the days of 
football and other sports. The trouble 
with ‘ the game’ is that there is no um- 
pire and there’s too much dirt and off- 
side play by our opponents. However, 
we continue to play clean, but after the 
submarine incidents and several white 
flag affairs our men are not so inclined 
to show mercy and no one would blame 
them. My best to all members of the 
Class, and I ’d like to hear some news of 
them. Is the Crimpoon still going 
strong?’ — F. F. Burr has, at Wayne, 
Me., the Sunrise Farm Summer Camp 
for Boys, at which boys are taught the 
various activities of farming and gar- 
dening, in addition to the usual instruc- 
tion in outdoor sports and natural his- 
tory. —I. S. Kahn is medical director 
of Von Ormy Cottage Sanitarium, San 
Antonio, Tex. — A. S. Hawks is with 
Busch-Sulzer Brothers Diesel Engine 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. — W. Arens- 
berg has published Jdols, a volume of 
poems, many of which deal with the 
present war. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 
—E. W. Stix is one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Harvard Club of St. Louis, 
Mo. — E. C. Carter has received the 
Kaiser-i-Hind Medal of the First Class 
from King George of England in recogni- 
tion of special work done for the Indian 
people. For some years he has been en- 
gaged in organizing the Y.M.C.A. in 
India. — R. Folks is Commissioner of 
Public Works of the Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City. His business 
address is Municipal Building, New 
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York City. — W. L. Holt won from a 
field of 30 or 40 the spelling match held 
at the winter outing of the Harvard 
Club of New Jersey. — H. W. Ballantine 
has published Problems in the Law of 
Contracts. (Lawyers Coéperative Pub. 
Co., Rochester, 1915.) Blackstone, Re- 
vised and Abridged, vol. 15 in Modern 
American Law.— A. A. Benesch is a 
member of the firm of Herrick, Hopkins, 
Stockwell & Benesch, 912 Society for 
Savings Bldg., Cleveland, O.—R. J. 
Davis is literary editor of the Evening 
Post, New York City. —On Jan. 1, 
1916, H. T. Dougherty was appointed 
librarian of the Newton Free Library. 
— D. Drake is Professor of Philosophy 
at Vassar College. His addresses are: 
business, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.; home, College Ave., Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. He hasa volume, Problems cf Re- 
ligion, now in the press of Houghton 
Mifflin Co. — G. G. Hubbard went to 
Belgium in the fall of 1914 in the am- 
bulance service. He is now 2d lieuten- 
ant in the Royal Flying Corps of Great 
Britain. He has seen hard service in 
the British army, but is now on vaca- 
tion in England. — E. F. Loughlin is a 
member of the Free Public Library Com- 
mittee, Concord. — C. N. Prouty, Jr., is 
treasurer of I. Prouty & Co., Inc., shoe 
manufacturers, of Spencer. — M. Sea- 
songood has in the Jan., 1916, Harvard 
Law Review an article entitled “ Drastic 
Pledge Agreements.” — F. H. Stedman 
has resigned as rector of St. Johns 
Church, Milwaukee, Wis., and is now 
at St. Marks, Waterville. Me. His ad- 
dress is Waterville, Me. — F. B. Talbot 
is an instructor of pediatrics at the Har- 
vard Medical School. He has published, 
with Dr. John Lovett Morse, Diseases 
of Nutrition and Infant Feeding (Car- 
negie Inst., Washington, no. 201); and 
Gaseous Metabolism of Infants (Carnegie 
Inst., Washington, no. 233); Physiology 
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of the New-Born Infant, both in con- 
junction with F. G. Benedict. — J. L. 
Saltonstall is a member of the naval re- 
serve committee of the Navy League of 
the United States, which is organizing 
voluntary naval reserve camps, and is at 
the head of the movement in Massachu- 
setts for establishing a camp for naval 
training somewhere on the New England 
coast this summer, similar to the Platts- 
burg camp for military training. — S. B. 
Southworth will again be one of the head 
masters of the Marienfeld Summer Camp 
for Boys during July and August at 
Chesham, N.H. — P. J. Sachs is assistant 
director of the Fogg Art Museum at 
Cambridge. In the March number of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine he had an 
article on the Fogg Art Museum. — 
A. M. Tozzer has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Peabody Mu- 
seum, Cambridge. — H. Linenthal has 
been appointed assistant in medicine at 
the Harvard Medical School for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1915. — H.S. Bowers 
has established two prizes in the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts at Harvard, one for 
the best painting and the other for the 
best drawing by any undergraduate in 
any fine arts course. —R. W. Kauff- 
man will shortly publish a book of short 
stories entitled The Silver Spoon. — 
F. W. Reynolds, of the faculty of the 
University of Utah, is president of the 
Harvard Club of Utah. — After leaving 
Harvard J. T. Williams received the 
degree of A.B. from Kansas University 
and M.D. from Marquette University 
Medical School. He has taught science 
at the Virginia Baptist Seminary, Lynch- 
burg, Va., and at Atlanta Baptist Col- 
lege, Atlanta, Ga. Since 1911 he has been 
practising medicine, first at Sanders- 
ville, Ga., and this last year at Morris- 
town, N.J., where his address is 74 
Water St. — Addresses: D. Estes, (busi- 
ness) 212 Summer St., Boston; B. E. 
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Eames, (home) Hampton Court, Brook- 
line; J. C. Johnston, (business) 421 Tre- 
mont Bldg., Boston; T. R. Hawley, (bus- 
iness) 420 Tremont Bldg., Boston; J. H. 
Holmes, (business) 111 5th Av., N.Y. 
City; F. T. Manning, (business) Box 
431, Reading, Pa.; J. Wilson, (business) 
45 State St., Bangor, Me.; E. J. Whit- 
tier, (business) N.E. Westinghouse Co., 
Chicopee Falls; F. DeW. Wash- 
burn, (business) 87-93 Haverhill St., 
Boston; N. W. Tilton, (home) 63 East 
82d St., New York City; W. E. Skillings, 
(home) 37 Egremont Road, Coolidge 
Corner; G. S. Parker, (business) 10 East 
43d St., New York City, (home) Syosset, 
Long Island; A. B. Myrick, (home) 43 
So. Prospect St., Burlington, Vt.; E. H. 
Moeller, 392 Pearl St., Buffalo, N.Y.; 
H. W. Mason, 70 Church St., No. At- 
tleborough; F. H. Simonds, (home) 125 
Cooper Ave., Upper Montclair, N.J.; 
Max Hirsch, (business) 1105 Union 
Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, O.; N. Ruland, 
(home) Hotel Grafton, Washington, 
D.C.; R. H. McNaught, (home) 320 
Central Park West, New York City; 
H. S. Bowers, (home) Greenacres Ave., 
Hartsdale, N.Y.; H. T. van Deusen, 
105 Audubon Ave., New York City; 
L. E. Wyman, (business) Pickering 
Bldg., Manchester, N.H.; C. Hum- 
phrey, (home) 21 Poplar Plains Road, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada; F. Rawle, Jr., 
(home) The Coronado Apartments, 22d 
& Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia; E. R. 
Pope, (home) 5 Brimmer St., Boston; 
C. E. Klise, (home) 320 So. 13th Ave., 
No. Yakima, Wash.; E. C. Wheeler, Jr., 
(home) 54 Chestnut St., Boston; H. W. 
Sanford, (business) Sanford-Day Iron 
Works, Knoxville, Tenn.; B. Chandler, 
(home) 777 Prospect Ave., Winnetka, 
Ill.; G. W. Presby, (home) 413 Lebanon 
St., Melrose; R. T. Barnefield, (business) 
412 Turks Head Bldg., Providence, R.1.; 
J. C. Campbell, 1649 103d St., Chicago; 
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R. H. Tukey, (business) William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo.; W. S. Davis, 
(business) University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; W. L. Holt, (busi- 
ness) Municipal Bldg., Maplewood, 
N.J.; W. L. Beardsell, (home) Plain 
Road, Wayland; E. Ingram, (home) 
4 Bryant St., Cambridge; (business) 
201 Devonshire St., Boston, where 
he is with the house of Morrison & 
Vaughan; H. A. Freiberg, (business) 
The Freiberg Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 
O., (home) 927 Avondale Ave., Avon- 
dale, Cincinnati, O.; C. S. Oakman, 
(business) care of Digestive Ferments 
Co., 16-26 Locust St., Detroit, Mich., 
(home) “ The Palms,” Detroit, Mich.; 
Ernest Sachs, (home) 97 Arundel Place, 
St. Louis, Mo; H. T. Dougherty, (home) 
32 Maple Ave., Newton; G. G. Hub- 
bard, (business) War Office, London, 
England, (home) 535 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton; H. W. Ballantine, (home) 427 N. 
Butler St., Madison, Wis.; C. H. Taylor, 
(business) David Whitney Bldg., De- 
troit, Mich., (home) 616 Trumbull Ave., 
Detroit, Mich; F. M. Smith, (home) 120 
Oak Ave., Ithaca, N.Y.; W. N. Seaver, 
(home) 363 West 20th St., New York 
City; R. Pulitzer, (home) 17 E. 54th 
St., New York City; H. G. Robinson, 
(business) care of Robinson-Bynon Shoe 
Co., Auburn, N.Y.; R. J. Davis, (home) 
Nepera Park, N.Y.; J. O. Wells, (home) 
613 Lake Front Boul., St. Joseph, Mich.; 
W. H. Attwill, (business) Room 317, 
U.S. Patent office, Washington, D.C., 
(home) Harvard St., Washington, D.C.; 
E. Cary, (business) 16 Lee St., Cam- 
bridge; W. L. Beardsell, (business) 68 
Devonshire St., Boston, (home) Way- 
land; S. R. Boright, (business) 21 River 
St., Richford, Vt.; R. D. Crane, (busi- 
ness) 698 Mass. Ave., Cambridge; L. M. 
Dougan, (business) The Henry Shaw 
School, St. Louis, Mo.; Wm. Edmunds, 
(home) 29 Croton St., Wellesley Hills; 


M. Emery, Jr., (business) American Tire 
Fabric Co., Newburyport, (home) 300 
High St., Newburyport; R. C. Hatch, 
(home) 422 Lake Ave., St. Louis, Mo.; 
H. S. Hirshberg, (home) 341 Colling- 
wood Place, Toledo, O.; W. Lichten- 
stein, (home) 731 Lincoln St., Evanston, 
Ill.; B. Kaufman, (business) care of 
Kaufman Straus Co., Louisville, Ky.; 
R. F. Manahan, (business) 1112 Mills 
Bldg., El Paso, Tex.; G. Manierre, 3d, 
(business) Manierre Engineering & Ma- 
chinery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., (home) 
176 Farwell Ave., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
H. K. Melcher, (home) 502 French St., 
Bangor, Me.; E. Montchyk, (business) 
care of Western Electric Co., Haw- 
thorne Sta., Chicago, (home) Riverside, 
Ill.; W. Morse, (home) 8 N. Lime St., 
Lancaster, Pa.; H. Parker, (home) 140 
Woodland Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y.; 
A. E. Pecker, (business) 30 State St., 
Boston; Wm. Phillips, (home) North 
Beverly; H. S. Gale, (business) Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington, D.C.; E. E. 
Wheeler, (business) 60 Wall St., New 
York City; F. Wilcock, (home) 859 51st 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; A. M. Tozzer, 
(business) 7 Bryant St., Cambridge. 


1901. 
H. B. Crank, Sec., 
14 Wall St., New York, N.Y. 

W. E. Hocking is Professor of Phil- 
osophy at Harvard. —R. L. Frost, 
the poet, author of North of Boston, A 
Boy’s Will, etc., is now living in Fran- 
conia, N.H. Until three or four years 
ago he spent his time farming and 
teaching. He also spent two or three 
years in England in study, writing and 
knocking about. He ‘came back to 
America to find himself noted. — C. 
A. Moore, after leaving Dobbs Ferry, 
was abroad on the Rogers Fellowship 
(1912-13). He took his Ph.D. at Har- 
vard in 1913 and is now a member of 
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the English Department at Trinity 
College, N.C. — Dr. Walter B. Swift 
has recently published the following 
articles: “‘ The Hygiene of the Voice 
before Debates,” Quarterly of Pub. 
Sp., July, 1915; ‘‘ The Form of the Re- 
flexes in Chorea,” Albany Med. An- 
nals, Sept., 1915; “ Studies in Neu- 
rological Technique No. 4,” “The 
Form of the Reflexes in Chorea- 
Technique of Elicitation,” Albany 
Med. Annals, Oct., 1915; “* The Voice 
Sign in Tabes-Technique of Elicita- 
tion,” “Studies in Neurological Tech- 
nique No. 5,” Review N. and P., 
Oct., 1915; “* The Mentally Construc- 
tive Nurse,” The Trained Nurse and 
Hosp. Review, Oct., 1915; ‘* Can the 
Speech Present a Sign of Congenital 
Syphilis?” B. M. and S. J., Oct. 21, 
1915. — Warwick Greene is with the 
Rockefeller Foundation, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City. — Changes of 
address: J. H. A. Symonds, Suite No. 
1824-26, 233 Broadway, New York 
City; G. G. Brockway, 220 Broadway, 
New York City; M. I. Goldman, U.S. 
Geological Survey, Washington, D.C.; 
T. F. Barrett, 73 Madison Ave., 
Memphis, Tenn.; R. M. Brown, 18 
Church St., Saranac Lake, N.Y.; G. 
R. Ford, 247 Beach St., Wollaston. — 
Peter Harden Eley, son of Edwin Eley 
and Annie Holt Harden, was born 
Sept. 25, 1875, at Windsor, Vt. He 
prepared for college at Williston 
(Tenn.) Academy, after which he en- 
tered the University of North Caro- 
lina. During the latter part of his 
junior year at this university he had 
an attack of typhoid fever and twice 
after that he had to give up his col- 
lege work because of poor health. 
But through perseverance finally he 
won his A.B. magna cum laude and 
later his A.B. from Harvard. — The 
Boston Quindecennial Committee is 
made up as follows: J. W. Hallo- 


well, Chairman, Matthew Bartlett, B. 
S. Blake, Dr. Gerald Blake, G. W. 
Canterbury, R. W. Dibble, Dr. T. J. 
Eastman, R. E. Goodwin, H. F. Hurl- 
burt, Jr., H. W. Keene, James Law- 
rence, John S. Lawrence, Harris Liver- 
more, E. P. Morse, H. W. Palmer, J. 
O. Procter, Jr., W. T. Reid, Jr., C. M. 
Rotch, J. E. Somes, H. L. Shattuck, 
H. C. Shaw, C. J. Swan, R. D. Swaim, 
and L. J. Watson, 2nd. 


1902. 
Barrett WENDELL, Jr., Sec., 
44 State St., Boston. 

R. C. Barnard has moved to Pueblo, 
Col., where he is in the railroad busi- 
ness. — J. C. Cobb, Jr., is now in busi- 
ness under the firm name of Cobb & 
Co., 60 State St., Boston. — Oscar 
Cooper is now engaged in cattle rais- 
ing. — J. C. Grew is Secretary, Ameri- 
can Embassy at Berlin, where he has 
been since the outbreak of the war. — 
R. K. Hale is one of the majors of the 
new regiment of artillery recently 
formed in Massachusetts. —C. W. 
Hobbs, Jr., is a member of the Mass. 
State Senate. — F. W. Hunnewell, 
2d, is secretary to the Corporation of 
Harvard College. — Dr. R. I. Lee has 
charge of Hygiene in the College. He 
is now engaged making a great many 
interesting experiments in connection 
with the general health of the student 
body. — Halstead Lindsley is at pres- 
ent on a trip to South America to in- 
spect and report on a mine. — R. T. 
Lyman is still engaged in the business 
of cotton manufacture, being treasurer 
of various mills. —R. W. Morris is a 
teacher at Amherst College. — R. B. 
Ogilby is still headmaster at Bagui 
School, at Bagui, P.I. — Charles 
Platt, 3d, is still engaged in the insur- 
ance business with offices at 400 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia. — Philip Wads- 
worth is a partner in the firm of 
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Bigelow & Wadsworth, architects, with 
offices at 3 Hamilton Place, Boston. — 
S. P. Ware is a partner in the firm of 
Bond & Goodwin, note-brokers, 31 
State St., Boston. — H. P. Williams 
is an insurance broker in Boston. — 
Alfred Winsor, Jr., is a commission 
merchant at 156 State St., Boston. As 
is his custom, Windsor has just com- 
pleted another successful season coach- 
ing the Harvard hockey team. 


1905. 
S. N. Hincgtey, Sec., 
25 Broad St., New York, N.Y. 

R. A. Derby, who owns a planta- 
tion near Pinehurst, N.C., has been 
accomplishing great results in im- 
proving conditions among his neigh- 
bors. His latest work has been in 
forming the Derby Memorial School, 
on the Drowning Creek Plantation. 
This has resulted in most important 
changes in the local educational sys- 
tem. In connection with this under- 
taking I quote from the Pinehurst 
Outlook: “There were four district 
schools in the surrounding country 
when the plantation was _ started. 
They were schools only by grace of the 
dictionary. Four cabins, a tired and 
underpaid female, a few urchins, a 
spelling book. There you are. Derby 
went to the commissioners of two 
counties and had these all consoli- 
dated into one. He went to some peo- 
ple with both money and _intelli- 
gence, and obtained a small school 
fund. He employed a capable and 
distinguished architect, Lawrence 
Butler, of New York, and he built a 
school. A real school, to hold three 
times the available scholars apparent, 
with beautiful lines, and three modern 
class rooms, which could be thrown 
into one big lecture hall for neighbor- 
hood occasions. It has a library and 


a music room, and is properly heated. 
It is quite as good as any school build- 
ing need be.” —H. C. J. Roelvink 
has written a new play, Mrs. 0., which 
has been having a most successful 
run at the Hague, Holland, since 
March 4. The Royal Theatre and 
other companies have given revivals 
of two other plays. He writes the 
Secretary that the people of Holland 
are mostly pro-Ally. From April 1 he 
will make his residence at Laren, near 
the Zuyder Zee. — R. H. Oveson has 
just won his first case before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
He acted as attorney of record for 
defendant in error in the case of 
John E. Eaton vs. Boston Safe Deposit 
Co. and Fannie Leighton Luke. — 
Clarence Dillon, on April 1, was made 
a member of the firm of Wm A. Read 
& Co., bankers, of New York City. — 
Henry Stephens, when last heard from, 
was living in Rosario de Santa Fé, 
Argentina. — F. W. Wead has opened 
an office for the practice of architec- 
ture at 1146 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
— R. P. Dietzman has been elected 
vice-president of the Kentucky Bee- 
Keepers Association for the coming 
year. He has drafted the law which 
the Association has presented to the 
Legislature to govern and control the 
treatment of bee diseases in the com- 
monwealth. His address is Louisville 
Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


1907. 
Joun Reyno.ps, Sec., 
2 Wall St., New York City. 

C. C. Stetson is in London acting as 
one of the representatives of the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York City. 
— D. G. Tucker is business manager 
of the Washington Square Players at 
the Band Box Theatre, New York 
City, and also appears in minor parts 
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in some of their productions. — W. G. 
Oakman, who is a lieutenant in the 
2d Battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards, has been seriously wounded. 
— R. B. Gregg is a member of the firm 
of Valentine, Tead & Gregg, industrial 
counselors, of 75 State St., Boston. — 
W. F. Eastman’s address is the Wool- 
worth Building, New York City. He 
is publisher of the Electrical Age. — 
W. M. Canaday is advertising man- 
ager of the Willys-Overland Company 
of Toledo, O. — M. C. Leckner is in 
the Chicago office of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. —S. H. Newhall is professor 
of Greek at Baker University, Bald- 
win City, Kan. — H. C. Dale is assis- 
tant professor of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wy. 


1908. 
Guy Emerson, Sec., 
85 East 56th St., New York City. 

A remarkable Class dinner was held 
in New York on April 28. It is prob- 
ably one of the few times in the his- 
tory of any Class when all the Class 
officers and Class Committee have 
gathered together at one time. The 
three marshals, Ball, Richardson, and 
Glass, Brigham and Emerson, the 
Treasurer and Secretary, and Amberg 
and Newhall, the Class Committee, 
were all present. Bacon accompanied 
Richardson and Brigham from Bos- 
ton, and Grant, Manning, and Wood- 
man came on with Newhall from 
Philadelphia. Altrocchi came from 
Chicago to read a poem specially pre- 
pared for the occasion. The principal 
speech of the evening was made by 
Stranahan, who gave some details of 
his remarkable business in Toledo. 
He is engaged in the manufacture of 
spark plugs, his plant being the larg- 
est in the world, and supplying all the 
Ford cars, and in fact more than 80 


per cent of all the cars manufactured 
in the United States. Altogether, ap- 
proximately 60 men were present. 
Among the speakers of the evening 
was Amberg, who is now chief ex- 
aminer to Vice-Chairman Hurley, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, in 
Washington, and Desmond, who has 
a prominent position in connection 
with the construction of the new sub- 
ways in New York City. Gilder told 
of Starr, who is in the British army, 
and of Fraser-Campbell, who is now 
captain in the 2d Argyll and Highland 
Regiment. They have both made re- 
markable records. Several men in the 
Class sang, and the music was fur- 
nished by a Hawaiian orchestra of five 
pieces. This dinner is mentioned par- 
ticularly because many men felt that 
it marked a new era in Class reunions. 
Many men felt that the Class was now 
old enough to treat itself rather more 
seriously than it had in the past, and 
that there were enough men who were 
really doing things, and could tell 
about them in an interesting way, to 
justify our making these occasions 
really memorable and valuable. It is 
planned to get from 75 to 100 men at 
the New York dinner next year. — 
The attention of the Class is invited 
to the fact that the decennial reunion 
in Cambridge will take place two years 
from June. 


1909. 
F. A. Harprna, Sec., 
52 Fulton St., Boston. 

The second informal dinner of the 
Class of 1909 for the 1915-16 season 
was held at the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton on Wednesday, March 22. About 
55 men were present. After dinner, 
J. B. Hebberd, ’09, Deputy Prison 
Commissioner and Member of the 
Mass. Board of Parole and Pardons, 
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gave an interesting lecture, illustrated 
with lantern slides, on the “ Prison 
System in Massachusetts.” — A. G. 
Brodeur, whose name was omitted in 
error from the Sexennial Report, is at 
present doing graduate work at Cam- 
bridge in the English Department. 
He has been appointed Instructor in 
English Philology in the University of 
California and will begin his duties at 
the beginning of the college year in 
August. — W. T. Pickering has re- 
cently been appointed Advertising 
Manager of the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Company, with headquarters in 
Boston. — Although an off year for 
’09, tentative plans are already being 
made for as large a class reunion as 
possible on Monday, June 19. It will 
probably be held at one of the country 
clubs near Boston and definite ar- 
rangements will be announced later. 
— The new Class Directory is about 
to go to press and a copy will be 
mailed to every member of the Class 
as soon as possible. 


1910. 
C. C. Littte, Sec., 
xoddard Ave., Brookline. 

The Class has been holding informal 
luncheons at the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton every Thursday since the middle of 
March. The attendance has been small, 
but it is hoped that with the approach 
of June the numbers will increase. — 
Arrangements are now completed for 
the Sexennial in June. On Monday, 
June 19, the Class will take a special 
train to Gloucester. Here we shall have 
the opportunity to disport ourselves 
the livelong day and to feel our approach- 
ing age while we play baseball, golf, or 
tennis. Then, urging the tired muscles 
to the edge of the Atlantic, we, discreetly 
clad in near-bathing suits of raucous 
coloring, shall float upon the waves (and 


barnacles). This done, with renewed 
hopes we shall don our citizens’ clothing 
over already sunburnt shoulders and hie 
ourselves to a great banquet hall. Here 
will be held the Sexennial dinner with 
much wit and wine and song. After the 
dinner — memories of the Triennial for- 
bid even a prediction. Finally, at the 
end of the evening the Class will kiss 
each other “‘ good-night ” and retire to 
comforting beds provided by the inn- 
keeper. Next morning, remembering 
that it’s Class Day, we shall be left each 
to himself until, at 3.30 p.m., when we 
gather for our march to the Stadium. 
Clad in shining garb of blue and white, 
smock-like in general cut, with a “ tam ” 
of even bluer blue and whiter white, we 
shall, in entering the Bowl of the Sta- 
dium, make all the fair ones glad they 
came. On Wednesday, June 21, we shall 
meet and overwhelmingly defeat the 
Class of 1913 on Soldier's Field, at all 
known branches of manly sport such as 
baseball, track, boat-racing, and keg- 
rolling. This will occupy the morning 
and at high noon we shall repair to either 
the Weld or Newell Boathouse, where 
we shall find prepared for us a magnifi- 
cent cold luncheon. This we shall share 
magnanimously with our victims of the 
morning, the Class of 1913, and then 
move back to Soldier’s Field to see the 
Varsity Nine give Yale its annual cause 
of grievance. On Wednesday night, at 
10.30, we have a Class supper at the 
Harvard Club. On Thursday the Com- 
mencement exercises will for the first 
time be held at the Stadium and this 
will afford opportunity for all interested 
to attend. A Class luncheon will be held 
at Holworthy Hall at noon. In the 
afternoon the Alumni Association will 
hold its annual meeting. On Thursday 
night we shall probably leave on a 
special car for the boat-race at New 
London, and on Friday bring our official 
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celebration to a fitting close by once more 
using the “‘ broom ” to sweep the river. 


1911. 
J. A. Sweetser, Sec., 
37 Warren St., Brookline. 

The Secretary wishes to remind the 
Class that our Sexennial takes place a 
year from this month. In order that we 
may be sure of having a successful week, 
plans are already under discussion, and 
it is extremely important, therefore, that 
correct addresses be provided. Without 
them some men will not receive notices 
and will be sure to regret their neglect in 
keeping the Secretary informed of their 
whereabouts. If you are not sure that 
your correct address is on file kindly 
send it in at once. — W. C. Marshall’s 
address is care of W. F. Schrafft & Sons 
Corp., Boston (Service Dept.). — W. G. 
Beach’s address now is 352 West 57th 
St., New York City. — Franklin King 
is now in the law office of Goodwin, 
Proctor and Ballantine, 84 State St., 
Boston. — W. B. Fraser-Campbell has 
sailed for England to enlist in a Scottish 
regiment after preliminary training in an 
officers’ school. — R. C. Foster has gone 
to Europe as private secretary to War- 
wick Greene, 01, who will work, prob- 
ably in Poland, in the interests of the 
Rockefeller foundation. 


1912. 


R. B. WiccLeswortn, Sec., 
Adams Street, Milton. 


NOTICE. 


The annual Class dinner will be 
held in Boston, at the Hotel Georgian, 
on Monday evening, June 19. By 
having the dinner in Class-Day 
week, it is hoped that we may have 
a big attendance. Reserve the date 
now! Details will be mailed later. 

G. E. Akerson is with the Minne- 
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apolis, Minn., Tribune. — W. C. Black- 
ett, formerly with the United Paper- 
board Co., Lockport, N.Y., is sales 
manager of E. B. Badger & Sons, 
coppersmiths and chemical engineers, 
75 Pitts St., Boston; home address, 
28 Bromfield Road, W. Somerville. — 
H. R. Bowser is in the employ of E. 
M. Farnsworth & Co., bankers, 24 
Milk St., Boston; home address, 26 
Holyoke St., Cambridge. —T. G. 
Campbell is in general charge of ath- 
letics at the University of North 
Carolina. — C. D. Clifton has been 
elected director of the Harvard Alumni 
chorus, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the retirement of Warren A. Locke, 
’69. — Howard Eager is a_ second 
lieutenant in the 4th Field Artillery, 
U.S.A., and is at present at the school 
of fire for field artillery, Fort Sill, 
Okla. — C. deL. Ensign is living at 
285 Mt. Auburn St., Watertown. He 
is working with the Boston branch of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., of Akron, O. 
— R. M. Ferry has received one of the 
eight appointments from the gradu- 
ating class of the school of medicine of 
Columbia University, to medical di- 
visions in the Presbyterian Hospital. 
— Theodore Frothingham is living at 
7 Chestnut St., Boston. — Paul Gif- 
ford is assistant advertising manager 
of the Hamilton Watch Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. His home address is 832 
Marietta Ave., Lancaster, Pa.—S. S. 
Hanks is with the American Inter- 
national Corporation, address, 27 
West 99th St., New York City. — C. 
H. Hoskins is on the editorial staff of 
the Hanson-Bellows Co., educational 
publishers, 104 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. His home address remains 
5705 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. — 
The hockey team of the Boston Ath- 
letic Association carried off the cham- 
pionship of the Amateur Hockey 
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League for the past season, under the 
captaincy of F. D. Huntington. — T. 
R. Kendall gives his present address 
as Gatun, Canal Zone. He is em- 
ployed as a chemist on the water fil- 
tration plant there, and his work is also 
to include studies of the alge and dis- 
solved gases in some of the reservoirs 
and lakes of the Canal Zone. — W. 
H. Mansfield is with the Cumberland 
Tel. & Tel. Co., New Orleans, La. — 
J. H. Perry, Jr., has been appointed 
pilot engineer for the federal valua- 
tion of common carriers on the Penn- 
sylvania lines west of Pittsburgh, at 
Louisville, Ky. His address in Louis- 
ville is care of the Y.M.C.A. — N.S. 
Robbins is living at 44 Simmons Ave., 
Brockton. — John Simpkins is reg- 
imental sergeant-major in the field 
artillery of the M.V.M.—A. E. 
Strauss is an interne on the medical 
staff of the Mass. General Hospital, 
Boston. He gives his permanent ad- 
dress on 5355 Berlin Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.— L. C. Torrey has been ap- 
pointed pilot engineer for the federal 
valuation of common carriers on the 
Pennsylvania lines west of Pittsburgh, 
with the Akron division. His present 
address is 224 E. Market Street, 
Akron, O.—A. D. Washburn is 
teaching at the Browning School, 29 
West 35th St., New York City. — 
J.G. Wiggins is planning to take a trip 
to Japan during the summer months. 
On his return, he is to teach at Pom- 
fret School, Pomfret, Conn. — By 
defeating Anderson Dana, °11, with- 
out the loss of a game, in the final 
round of the annual torunament, E. 
S. Winston retained his title of na- 
tional amateur squash champion. 
The tournament was held on the 
courts of the New York Harvard 
Club. — Franklin Wyman, who has 
been in the employ of Carter, Rice & 
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Co., Nashua, N.H., is now with Clin- 
ton H. Scovell & Co., certified public 
accountants and industrial engineers, 
110 Siate St., Boston. His home ad- 
dress is 1056 Beacon St., Brookline. 


1914. 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec., 
99 Bay State Road, Boston. 

On Feb. 12, the Boston members of 
the Class met for a very successful 
dinner in the Hotel Lenox. About 130 
members attended. Afterwards they 
watched Harvard defeat Yale 2 to 0 
at hockey. It is hoped that this event 
will continue as an annual one in Class 
history. — There will be no organized 
reunion this year, as all efforts are 
being saved for a grand Triennial. The 
Class room will be as last year, Stough- 
ton 32, where refreshments of a light 
order will be served on Commence- 
ment. It is as yet undecided whether 
there will be any Class dinner this 
year. The Secretary will send notices 
in regard to Commencement affairs to 
each member of the Class about June 1. 
— The Secretary recently presented to 
the Class Baby a silver platter from 
the Class with the following inscrip- 
tion: 

Sarah Cary Curtis 
“Our Class Baby” 


from the Class of 1914 
June 16, 1915 


— H. E. Devereux is selling bonds for 
Wm. A. Read & Co. His address is 
234 South La Salle St., Chicago. — 
A. D. Douglas is teaching at the 
Berkeley School, in Boston. Next year 
he will be an instructor in English 
at Harvard; address, 36 Mt. Auburn 
St., Cambridge. — Warren Bulkeley 
is working for the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. in Rochester, N.Y.; 
address, 133 Mill St., Rochester, N.Y. 
—S. D. Weissbuch is manager of the 
Placement Clearing House, New 
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York City; address, 356 2d Ave., New 
York City. — A. J. deGozzaldi is 
working for the Union Mills, Inc., at 
Catskill, N.Y.; address, Catskill, N.Y. 
— A. N. Herman is in the second year 
of the Yale Law School. He is also 
working for an M.A. in history; ad- 
dress, P. O. 1186, Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn. — A. S. Hatch is work- 
ing in Detroit for the Packard Motor 
Car Co.; address, 79 Benton Rd., 
Somerville. — E. C. Grover is prin- 
cipal of the high school in Essex; ad- 
dress, Essex High School. — H. deV. 
Pratt is working as a draftsman. He 
intends to go to the Architectural 
School in Cambridge in the fall; ad- 
dress, 83 Brattle St., Cambridge. — 
W. L. McLean is an assistant teacher 
in the Dorchester High School; ad- 
dress, 59 Dracut St., Dorchester. — 
B. Jenney’s address is 132 Carlton St., 
3rookline. —P. A. Kober is em- 
ployed as a chemist by the Corn Pro- 
ducts Refining Co. at Edgewater, 
N.J. His permanent address is Cliff- 
side, N.J., care of G. W. Laird. — 
Sidney Ripley is working for the firm 
of Cocks & Willets, 49 Wall St., New 
York City; address, Union Club, 5th 
Ave. and 51st St., New York City. — 
G. E. Plaisted, Jr.,is in Rome as a 
Parker Fellow of the Graduate School 
at the American Academy; address, 
Accademia Americana, Porta San Pan- 
crazio, Rome, Italy. — W. P. Tyler is 
in office work at Portland, Or.; ad- 
dress, 507 S. Hayes St., Portland. — 
C. H. Smith is in the employ of Fred- 
erick Smith, who deals in general 
merchandise. His address is 33-37 
Main St., Allegheny, N.Y. — Stetson 
Avery is in Europe in the interests of 
the U.S. Fastener Co. of Boston. His 
present address is Villa Belledonne, 
Grenoble, France. — E. R. Hastings 
is with the S. D. Warren & Co., paper 
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mfrs., 120 Franklin St., Boston. — 
J. C. Devereux is in the cotton brok- 
erage business. His firm is Brennan 
& Devereux, he having recently be- 
come a partner. His address is 413 
Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. — J. Coles 
is a travelling salesman for Sulzberger 
& Sons Co., of Chicago; address, Hull 
House, 800 So. Halsted St., Chicago. 
Ill. — Donald White is an assistant 
in the Poultry Dept. of the Mass. 
Experiment Station and is studying 
for an M.S. in the Mass. Agric. Col- 
lege. His address is 12 Chestnut St., 
Amherst. — I. Levin is in his third 
year at the Law School and lives at 
501 Craigie Hall, Cambridge. — W. H. 
Gilday is with the Fred F. Field Shoe 
Co. of Brockton. He is also a teacher 
in the night school there. His address 
is care of Fred F. Field Shoe Co., 
Brockton. — H. H. Powel is contem- 
plating going to France shortly. His 
address is 22 Kay St., Newport, R.I. 
— E. B. Dustan is working for Bond 
& Goodwin, bankers, 30 State St., 
Boston. — Howard Wilbur is  prin- 
cipal of the Geo. A. Plimpton Gram- 
mar School, Walpole. His address is 
11 Charles St., Walpole. — Thorn- 
dike Saville is a candidate for Doctor 
of Sanitary Engineering at M.I.T. 
He is also assistant in geology at Har- 
vard. His address is 5 Sumner Road, 
Cambridge. — F. S. Clark, Jr., is 
with the National Machine & Tool 
Co., 253 A St., So. Boston. — R. M. 
Coryell is working for the Rhead Pot- 
tery Co., Santa Barbara, Cal. — W. E. 
Shea is on a waterworks construction 
job in Cuba for the J. G. White Engi- 
neering Co., of New York. His ad- 
dress is Apartodo 74, Remedios, Sta. 
Clara, Cuba. — W. H. Chatfield has 
been moved from the Cincinnati of- 
fice of the Chatfield & Woods Co. to 
the Pittsburgh office; address, Chat- 
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field & Woods Co., Third Ave., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. — Clay Judson is study- 
ing law at the University of Chicago; 
address, 601 Bush St., Chicago. — 
M. E. VanBuren is working in the 
decorating dep’t of the Carson, Pine 
& Scott Co., Chicago; address, 
Y.M.C.A., 3210 Withington St., 
Chicago. — Emmet Russell is in his 
first year at the Harvard Law School; 
address, 47 Wendell St., Cambridge. 
—J. P. Harrington’s address is 
1 Dana Terrace, Watertown. — C. L. 
Churchill is with Bellows and Aldrich, 
architects, Boston; address, Gleason- 
dale. — J. H. McLeod is assistant 
superintendent of a department store 
in Cleveland, O.; address, 1853 East 
73d St., Cleveland. — F. H. Black- 
man is working for the D. F. Munroe 
Co., paper bag and twine merchants, 
Boston. His address is 27 Agassiz 
St., Cambridge. -——- M. Friedburg is 
in educational work in a department 
store in Baltimore. His address is 
2229 Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
— Barton Harvey is working for the 
Harvey Machine Co. in Catonsville, 
Md. — T. O. Freeman is in the em- 
ploy of J. H. Rorabuck, promoter of 
hydro-electric power plants. His ad- 
dress is P. O. Box 97, Canaan, Conn. 
— J. M. Kuder is in his second year 
at the Harvard Medical School; ad- 
dress, 19 Fairfax Hall, Cambridge. — 
H. H. Ripley, Jr., is with the State 
Street Trust Co., Boston. — Putnam 
Eaton is at the London branch of the 
Swift Beef Co., 58 W. Smithfield, 
London, Eng. — Jean Abreu is in 
his last year of the Law School at the 
University of Paris. He intends to be 
in.this country this summer. His ad- 
dress is 5 Rue Nouvelle Stanislas, 
Paris, France. — A. C. Hawkes is with 
the Remington Arms Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. He intends to go into the 
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Bridgeport Hydraulic Co. in the 
early spring. His address is 678 War- 
ren St., Bridgeport, Conn. — J. R. O. 
Perkins is with the American Ambu- 
lance Service on the western front in 
the European War. — M. H. Hecht 
is sales manager of the N.E. Enamel- 
ing Co., mfrs. of kitchen utensils. 
His address is Larchmont, N.Y. — 
J. H. Henderson, of the H. K. McCann 
Co., has been transferred from the 
N.Y. office to Cleveland, O. — G. P. 
Grainger is in business at 7 Fosket 
St., West Somerville. — W. J. Brackett 
is working for the Angus Jute Co., 
Ltd., Calcutta, India. His address is 
Box 428, Calcutta, India. — F. C. 
Bryant is studying for the degree of 
C.E. at the M.I.T.; present address, 
78 Mt. Auburn St., Cambridge. — 
F. P. Culbert graduated from the 
U.S. Naval Academy, June, 1915. At 
present he is on the U.S.S. New 
Jersey. — P. J. Waldstein is with 
Devoe & Reynolds Co., paint mfrs., 
1305 So. Central Pk. Ave., Chicago. — 
S. F. Withe, formerly on the adver- 
tising division of the E. I. duPont 
de Nemours Co., has been elected 
national sec.-treas. of the American 
Amateur Trapshooters’ Ass'n, 200 
Maryland Trust Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. His home address is 1028 Ca- 
thedral St., Baltimore, Md. — J. D. 
Ryan is teaching at the Boston Latin 
School. His address is 27 Coolidge 
Road, Allston. —D. W. Lewis is a 
salesman for the Ford Motor Co. at 
their Brooklyn Branch. His per- 
manent address is 163 So. Oxford St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. — Randolph Boyle 
has passed his Kentucky bar exami- 
nation and is practising law in Louis- 
ville, Ky., where he is now living. — 
Innis Young is studying in the Har- 
vard Graduate School. — Graham 
Winslow has been moved by Stone 
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& Webster to one of their construction 
jobs in Buffalo, N.Y., where he will 
be for the next year. —R. T. P. 
Storer is now working for the Inter- 
national Corp. at 55 Wall St., New 
York City. He is living at the Har- 
vard Club. — W. van V. Warren is 
the assistant house superintendent 
of the American Sugar Co. at their 
Philadelphia plant. — Alfred Red- 
field now living at 16 Mellen St., 
Cambridge. — J. J. Cisco, Jr., whose 
address has been “ Little Folly,” Port 
Antonio, Jamaica, B.W.I., will be 
at 642 Steamboat Rd., Greenwich, 
Conn., after April 15. — A. Taylor is 
in the Boston office of Clinton H. 
Scovell & Co., certified public ac- 
countants and industrial engineers, 
110 State St. During the summer he 
is director of Camp Wampanoag, a 
camp for boys on Buzzards Bay. — 
C. B. Abbot is in the employ of the 
T. J. Purdy Co., which is building a 
factory for the American Graphophone 
Co., at Bridgeport, Conn. — Lloyd 
G. del Castillo is the composer of the 
incidental music of the pageant, The 
Chosen King, recently given in Bos- 
ton. — E. E. Embree is working for 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York in 
Hankow, China. — R. C. Leland has 
been transferred to the Lancaster 
Mills in Clinton. His address there is 
260 Church St. — L. H. Niles is an 
architect and recently won the com- 
petition in Amsterdam, N.Y., for a 
$40,000 school building. —R. W. 
Hallock is assistant treasurer of the 
Farmers’ Commission House at 27 
Harrison St., New York City. His 
home address is 54 W. 71st St., New 
York City. —S. L. Simonds is with 
the John M. Woods Co., lumber 
dealers, E. Cambridge. His home ad- 
dress is 37 Somerset St., Belmont. 
— Dr. F. H. Wade and Mrs. Wade 


of Cambridge have given to the 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., 
a library in memory of their son Lee 
Wade, 2d, 14. — Isaac Witkin is liv- 
ing at 217 Haven Ave., New York 
City. — N. S. Morris is chairman of 
the board of directors of Morris & Co., 
packers, Chicago. — E. O. Munn is 
with the American Ambulance Serv- 
ice in France. — Nicholas Roosevelt 
is connected with the American Em- 
bassy at Paris. — J. L. Bullock is 
assistant chemist at the Cott-a-lap 
Co., Somerville, N.J. — J. H. Ripley, 
M.C.E. 715, is with Westinghouse, 
Church, Ken & Co., 37 Wall St., New 
York City, and is at present doing 
construction work at Sayre, Pa. — 
C. A. Connor is with the civil engi- 
neering division of the Boston School- 
house Department. — J. L. Handy is 
secretary and director of Gove & 
French, crude rubber brokers, 513 2d 
Nat. Bk. Bldg., Akron, O. — Mere- 
dith Whitehouse died early in April 
from an accident. — Byerly Newton 
died at his home in Montclair, N.J., 
Dec. 24, 1915. “In his freshman 
year, as the result of an apparently 
trifling accident, he had an almost 
fatal attack of blood-poisoning; and 
though he recovered, the rest of his 
college course was a courageous up- 
hill fight in which he overcame pretty 
heavy odds. Both in his studies and 
in his devotion to crew work, where 
his grit won him a silver cup in his 
Junior year, he showed the same 
dogged persistence against ill-health, 
his handicap. The year before his 
death he was teaching intermittently, 
as health permitted, in a New Jersey 
school. His father, mother, and one 
brother survive him.’”’ When in Col- 
lege he was a faithful student, always 
dependable, a boy of fine character, 
and much liked. 




































1915. 

Matcoitm J. Loaan, Sec., 

23 Ridgeley Hall, Cambridge. 
About 200 members of the Class 
dined together at a Boston hotel on 
Feb. 12, 1916. It was the first gather- 
ing of any large porportion of the 
Class since Commencement and the 
affair was unquestionably a successs 
in every way. W. H. Trumbull credi- 
tably performed the duties of a toast- 
master. A willing and eager orchestra 
added all kinds of music, much of 
which was appreciated. When the last 
wholesome morsel was eaten, and one 
by one the pipes were lit and every- 
body was feeling secure and contented, 
a herald, P. Blackmur, appeared at 
the door of the banquet hall and re- 
quested speech with the presiding 
officer. The request was granted and 
the herald then announced that he 
was not a herald but a traveler over 
the face of the earth, and manager of 
the Masked Marvel, a creature skilled 
in the art of wrestling, a giant in 
stature, powerful and pitiless. On be- 
half of this monster, he challenged any 
member present to deadly combat. 
Acceptances were slow, and so the 
Masked Marvel, to terrorize the 
crowd, gave an exhibition of his var- 
ious holds. Then, to every one’s 
surprise, B. Whitney accepted the 
challenge and, amid great applause, 
skilfully threw the intruder in short 
order. It was later rumored that the 
Masked Marvel was a fake. But the 
members of the Class are no longer 
satisfied with a continual round of 
vaudeville as entertainment for an 
occasion of this kind. They really 
want to be able to remember it by 
hearing something well worth while. 
This dinner will be chiefly remembered 
for a highly entertaining and instruc- 
tive talk by Dr. E. H. Nichols, head 
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of the First Harvard Unit, on his ex- 
periences abroad. — J. H. Baker is in 
the foreign department of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., Dayton, 
O. His address there is Box 259, 
Y.M.C.A. —S. T. Barker is with the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Washington, D.C. — C. W. Cheney 
is with the U.S. Steel Products Co., 
30 Church St., New York City. His 
residence in New York is at 59 West 
49th St. — W. P. Fay, who is with 
the American Ambulance Hospital in 
France, is driving an ambulance at 
the front at Pont-a-Mousson. His 
permanent address is 1 West 64th St., 
New York City. — M. H. Reynolds 
is private secretary to Sir Edgar 
Speyer, Bart., now at the Hotel 
Somerset, Boston. Reynolds’s ad- 
dress is 1595 Mass. Ave., Cambridge. 
—H. S. Sturgis, formerly with Perry, 
Coffin & Burr, Boston, is with the 
Victoria Oil Co., 30 Church St., New 
York City. — H. P. Trainer is with 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., dealers 
in asbestos and magnesia products, 
55 High St., Boston. His home ad- 
dress is 740 Washington St., Brook- 
line. — D. N. Trimble is with the 
W. B.S. Trimble Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, Can. — Gilbert White- 
head is with the du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Co., Gibbstown, N.J. — 
H. H. Edgerton is with the Boston 
Mut. Life Ins. Co., 77 Kilby St., 
Boston. His home address is 5 
Walnut Ave., Cambridge. — W. B. 
Kroetzsch, Jr., is chemist for the Mer- 
rimac Chemical Co., So. Wilmington. 
His home address is 127 Harvard Ave., 
Dorchester. — M. A. Hofer has gone 
to Copenhagen, where he will do spe- 
cial work for the American Embassy. 
— G. M. MacVicar is with the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co. His address is 
203 South Rebecca St., Pittsburgh, 
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Pa. — F. J. Conway is teaching in 
the Lowell High School, where he 
coached the football team last fall. 
His home address is 127 Exchange St., 
Rockland. — R. R. Cawley is in- 
structor in French at the Thacher 
School, Nordhoff, Cal. — W. B. Field 
is employed in the advertising de- 
partment of the Sampson Co., 161 
Devonshire St., Boston. His home 
address remains 329 Westford St., 
Lowell. — Hugo Francke is in the jute 
mills of the Ludlow Mfg. Associates, 
Ludlow. — Harry Glukoff is general 
sales-manager for the Independent 
Wall Paper Co., 707 Liberty Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. His home address 
is 6517 Aylesboro Ave., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.— R. D. Harvey is with the 
Costello Potter Co., Costello, Pa. — 
C. W. Jenks is with Perry, Coffin & 
Burr, 60 State St., Boston. His home 
address is 175 Naples Road, Brook- 
line. —J. Ward Lucas is with the 
Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co., Redfield, 
So. Dak. — Kenneth Apollonio, for- 
merly with the National Cash Register 
Co., is with the National City Bank, 
New York City. He sailed on April 1 
for Buenos Ayres, where his address 
will be, care of the National City 
Bank, of Buenos Ayres, Argentina. — 
T. J. Duncan Fuller, Jr., is in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in the employ of the 
National Cash Register Co., of Day- 
ton, O. His permanent address is 
2317 Ashmead Place, Washington, 
D.C. — F. Gordon Harriman is with 
the Edison Electric Hluminating Co., 
of Brockton. His present address 
is Room 404, Y.M.C.A., Brock- 
ton. —C. H. Jones is with Van 
Voorhis, Wilson & Co., investment 
securities, 50 Congress St., Boston. 
His home address is 40 Beacon St., 
Chestnut Hill. — H. S. Keelan is in 
the research laboratory of the Hooker 


Electrochemical Co., of Niagara Falls. 
His address is 362 Second St., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. — S. L. Mason, formerly 
an instructor in the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology, is with the Cereal and 
Forage Insect Investigations of the 
U.S. Bureau of Entomology. His ad- 
dress is Box 95, W. Lafayette, Ind. — 
H. B. Jackson is in the Harvard Medi- 
cal School. His address is 16 Holbrook 
St., Jamaica Plain. — E. M. Robin- 
son is taking a two-year post-gradu- 
ate course in mining at Lehigh Uni- 
versity. His address is 77 Church St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. — S. F. Greeley is in 
the advertising department of the 
Sullivan Machinery Co., People’s Gas 
Building, Chicago. His home ad- 
dress is 655 Maple Ave., Winnetka, 
Ill. — Southworth Lancaster is in the 
freight-traffic department of the Bos- 
ton & Albany R.R. His address is 
47 W. Cedar St., Boston. — Constant 
Southworth is with Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., architects and engineers, 60 
Federal St., Boston. His home ad- 
dress is 29 Norfolk St., Cambridge. — 
The address of A. H. Vogel, Jr., is 
404 Kane Place, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Honorary Degrees. 

LL.D. 1905. Dr. J. B. Angell, President 
Emeritus of the University of Michigan, 
died on April 1. In term of service he was 
the oldest college president in the United 
States, having served forty-eight years 
as President of the University of Ver- 
mont and of Michigan. He was regarded 
as the pioneer in the present system of 
state universities. Dr. Angell was born 
in Scituate, R.I., was graduated from 
Brown, and, after further study, taught 
for some years at Brown. He was then, 
for a short time, editor of the Providence 
Journal, leaving that work to become 
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President of the University of Vermont. 
In 1871 he began his great work as head 
of the University of Michigan. He has 
been one of the most important forces in 
American education, and, in his various 
diplomatic appointments has served his 
country faithfully. 

A.M. 1870. William C. Collar, author 
of many school textbooks and for fifty 
years headmaster of the Roxbury Latin 
School, died on Feb. 27. 


Divinity School. 

1882. Rev. B. R. Bulkeley was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Congre- 
gational Society at Leominster, on 
Nov. 28, 1915. 

[1905.] Rev. A. H. Robinson has 
resigned from the Newton Centre Uni- 
tarian Society to settle at the First Con- 
gregational Church, Cincinnati, O. — 
Rev. A. S. Treworgy has accepted a call 
to the First Parish, Ashby. 

1907. Rev. W. J. Campbell has re- 
signed from the First Congregational 
Church at Kalamazoo, Mich., to accept 
a call to Portland, Me. 

[1910.] Rev. T. H. Marshall has re- 
signed from the First Unitarian Church 
at Dayton, O., and became minister of 
the First Unitarian Congregational Soci- 
ety, Rochester, N. Y., on Jan. 2, 1916. 

1911. Rev. H. H. Schumacher was 
installed minister of the First Parish 
at Hingham, on April 9, 1916. 

1914. Rev. D. M. Welsh, S.T.M. 
1915, was ordained minister of the High- 
land Springs Unitarian Society, High- 
land Springs, Va., on Feb. 7, 1916. — 
Rev. G. B. Hatfield, S.T.M. 1914, has 
been elected president of Kingfisher Col- 
lege, Kingfisher, Okla., and has entered 
upon the duties of his new office. 


Law School. 
1854-55. G. W. Smalley, who died in 
London on April 4, began his life as a 
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lawyer in Boston, but achieved distinc- 
tion during the Civil War as a corres- 
pondent. After the war he was sent to 
England by the New York Tribune and 
remained in London for 30 years. In 
1895 he returned to America as corres- 
pondent of the London Times. He was 
famous as a war correspondent, having 
made for himself a lasting reputation by 
his brilliant accounts of the campaigns 
in the Franco-Prussian War. 

1860. T. A. Atkins, who died in New 
York on Feb. 11, was president of the 
Yonkers Historical Society and vice- 
president of the New York Historical 
Society. 

1860-62. Henry Winn died in Malden 
on Jan. 24. He had been assistant at- 
torney-general of Massachusetts, clerk 
of the U.S. Senate Comm. on Foreign 
Relations during the Civil War, and 
mayor of Malden. 

1893. J. T. Auerbach died on March 
7, in Brookline. He was, for years, a 
leader in the various battles for civic 
righteousness. 

1895-96. William Moulton Ingraham, 
a former Democratic mayor of Port- 
land, Me., has been appointed by Pres. 
Wilson as Assistant Secretary of War. 

1901. Charles Carroll has been ap- 
pointed instructor in school Iaw and or- 
ganization in the R.I. State Normal 
School. 

1907. Francis W. Cole has been 
named corporation counsel and Philip 
Roberts, LL.B. ’14, assistant corpora- 
tion counsel of Hartford, Conn. 


Medical School. 

1857. Dr. B. F. Campbell, who died 
on March 9, in Brookline, was for many 
years one of the best-known physicians 
in East Boston. He was an assistant 
surgeon with the Army of the Potomac 
during the Civil War, later served on the 
School Board and also represented. East 
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Boston in both houses of the State Legis- 
lature. 

1870. Dr. R. A. Blood died on Feb. 
21. He was for eight years surgeon-gen- 
eral of Massachusetts and did particu- 
larly good work in fitting out the medical 
departments of the various organiza- 
tions sent from the State during the 
Spanish War. He was at one time presi- 
dent of the Association of Military Sur- 
geons of the United States. 

1890. Dr. R. E. Darrah, president of 
the Newport, R.I., Board of Health and 
School Committee, and a prominent 
physician, died of pneumonia on Feb. 9. 


Dental School. 


Appointments: Mass. General Hospital. 
The dental clinic at the Mass. General 
Hospital, which is in charge of the Har- 
vard Dental School, is directed by Leroy 
M. S. Miner, ’04, dental surgeon, with 
Chester F. Wolfe, 12, Henry G. Skin- 
ner, “12, William W. Anthony, 12, 
Charles W. Ringer, ‘13, Fred R. Blu- 
menthal, 715, F. Chester Durant, ’15, 
and Chauncy N. Lewis, ’15, assistants in 
dental surgery. Last year there were 
5244 dental operations performed. — 
Robert Bent Brigham Hospital. The Rob- 
ert Bent Brigham Hospital is a hospital 
for chronic invalids. Edward C. Briggs, 
78, M.D., D.M.D., is consulting stom- 
atologist, Walter W. Miner, ’04, stom- 
atologist, Kurt H. Thoma, ’11, oral 
surgeon. Walter Wade, 714, served as 
dental interne for one year. The dental 
department is of great benefit to the 
patients and offers valuable opportunity 
for scientific research work on the rela- 
tion of oral and systemic diseases. From 
81 patients, 72 suffered from pyorrhoea 
or abscesses. There were 361 surgical 
and 273 dental operations performed. — 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. On Jan. 
13, 1916, William H. Potter, ’78, was 
made consulting dental surgeon, Rogers 
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Browne Taft, ’09, dental surgeon. — 
Long Island Hospital (Boston Harbor). 
A dental service was organized for this 
hospital in January, 1916. Kurt H. 
Thoma, ’11, was appointed visiting den- 
tal surgeon, Walter Wade, 14, assistant 
visiting dental surgeon, Ralph C. Curtis; 
15, assistant visiting dental surgeon. — 
Second Harvard Unit. The following men 
were appointed for the second Harvard 
unit to the British Hospital in France: 
Varaztad H. Kazanjian, ’05, dental sur- 
geon, Ferdinand Brigham, 715, and 
Frank H. Cushman, 715, dental sur- 
geons, Charles F. MacDonald, Jr., ’10, 
Robert S. Catheron, 05, John F. Dillon, 
15, dentists. — Publications. Julius F. 
Hovestadt, ’09, has published a valuable 
book on Principles and Technique of 
Crown and Bridge Work, and Kurt H. 
Thoma, 11, a valuable work on Oral 
Anesthesia. — Research. Great oppor- 
tunity for research work is offered by 
the Harriet N. Lowell Society, which 
was formed in 1911 by the faculty and 
students of the Harvard Dental School. 
It was made possible by a bequest of 
Miss Harriet N. Lowell who, in 1907, 
left to the school a sum of money, the 
interest of which was to be used each 
year for dental research. The Research 
Society is made up of graduates and 
undergraduates of the Harvard Dental 
School. At the annual meetings, certifi- 
cates of fellowship are awarded to such 
Senior and graduate members as have 
submitted acceptable original laboratory 
or literary work. During the past year, 
the following graduates have been carry- 
ing on research work: Dr. Lawrence W. 
Baker is making a further study of “The 
Influence of the Forces of Occlusion on 
the Development of the Bones of the 
Skull,” the preliminary report of which 
was published in Items of Interest, vol. 
XXXII, no. 2, Feb., 1911. Dr. Kurt H. 
Thoma, ’11, has done histo-pathologi- 
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cal work in preparation for his paper, 
‘Oral Abscesses,”’ which he read before 
the American Academy of Dental Sci- 
ence, and which was published in the 
March (1916) number of the Journal of 
the Allied Dental Societies. Dr. Thoma is 
now continuing his work on the “‘ Histo- 
logic-pathology of other Tissues of the 
Mouth.” Mr. H. C. Smith, of the Chem- 
istry Department, is studying the “‘ Phys- 
iological Effects of the Mineral Constit- 
uents of Food.’ Dr. Fred R. Blumen- 
thal has submitted a paper, “The Evo- 
lution of Mammalian Dentition with 
Special Reference to the Primates and 
Man.” Dr. George H. Wright is working 
on three problems: first, “A Study of an 
Etiological Factor in Trigeminal Neu- 
ralgia”’; second, “‘A Classification of the 
Normal Barriers against Disease as 
found in Human Teeth”’; and third, “A 
Further Study of the Variations in Form 
of the Maxillary Antra.”” Dean E. H. 
Smth addressed the society at the first 
meeting. Prof. William H. Potter ad- 
dressed the society on his experiences in 
Europe during the war. A paper was 
read by E. L. Drowne, M.D., of the 
“Relation of Intestinal Stasis to Oral 
Conditions.” E. H. Horton, from the 
Peabody Museum, addressed the so- 
ciety March 9. His subject was “The 
Evolution of Human Dentition and its 
Relation to the Head Form.” — Person- 
als. Dean Eugene H. Smith and Prof. 
William P. Cooke attended the meeting 
of the American Institute of Teachers 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 26-29, 
from whence they proceeded to Chicago 
and attended the meeting of the Dental 
Faculty Associates of American Univer- 
sities. The four years’ course for dental 
students and problems of higher stan- 
dards of dental education were the im- 
portant subjects discussed. They also 
visited the College of Dentistry of the 
University of Minnesota and the North- 


western University Dental School in 
Chicago. In April there was a special 
meeting of the deans of the Dental Fac- 
ulties of the Association of American 
Universities in Albany, N.Y., which 
Dean Smith attended. An important 
educational question was discussed with 
the New York Regents about the law of 
the State of New York which restricts the 
granting of dental licenses to students 
who have spent three years of study in a 
dental school, regardless of their other 
education. Graduates who have taken 
the first year medical course and then 
passed into the dental school for two 
more years would not be allowed to prac- 
tise in New York according to this law. 
Dean Smith made efforts to change this 
law which would exclude many good 
men. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,.* To avoid misunderstanding, the Edi‘or 
begs to state that copies of books by or about 
Harvard men should be sent to the Magazine 
if a review is desired. In no other way can a 
complete register of Harvard publications be 
kept. Writers of articles in prominent periodi- 
cals are also requested to send to the Editor 
copies, or at least the titles of their contribu- 
tions. Except in rare cases, space will not 
permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 


Volume vi of The Writings of John 
Quincy Adams, H.C. 1787, covers the 
years 1816-19 and contains unusually 
interesting material, public and personal. 
When it begins, Adams was Minister in 
London; when it ends, he was Secretary 
of State under President Monroe. Polit- 
ical readjustments, following on the res- 
toration of peace and the downfall of Na- 
poleon, occupy much attention; but 
Adams was a person of such varied 
tastes that he records many miscellane- 
ous facts, besides opinions on books, 
writers, historical events, and the bases 
of life. When this edition is completed 
and indexed, it will prove a quarry for 
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all sorts of readers. Adams's letter to his 
father on the death of Mrs. John Adams 
may stand as a specimen of what the se- 
vere New Englander permitted himself 
to express in the acutest bereavement. 
Of special Harvard interest is his advice 
to N. W. Boylston, who had just estab- 
lished the Boylston Prizes, and his refer- 
ence to McKean, who followed Adams 
as Boylston Professor of Rhetoric. Mr. 
W. C. Ford, h ’07, had performed his 
editorial duties with his customary rare 
skill. (Macmillan. Cloth, 8vo, $3.50 
per vol.) 

The anonymous author of Religio 
Doctoris presents a series of ethical and 
philosophical essays, directed primarily 
to the everyday man, unacquainted 
with the history of thought and with 
any .but the most popular ethical the- 
ories. In the simple and untechnical 
language of the four essays, he discusses 
the more fundamental problems related 
to thoughtful living, from a viewpoint 
always fresh and stimulating and often 
original. The first essay deals with the 
relation of philosophy and daily life, 
and proposes the basic theory that the 
ethical ideal is the essential foundation 
for rational and moral existence. The 
remaining chapters consider, in turn, the 
nature of explanation, the problem of 
evil, and the relation of happiness and 
morality. It is unfortunate that the 
rather forbidding title of the book is 
likely to prove a barrier to many of the 
readers for whom it is especially intend- 
ed. It is dedicated to President Eliot. 
(Religio Doctoris, Meditations upon Life 
and Thought, by a retired college presi- 
dent. Richard S. Badger, Boston.) 

Two rather long articles have left 
space in the volume of Harvard Studies 
this year only for some ‘Notes on the 
Fourth and Fifth Centuries” by George 
W. Robinson and ‘Summaries of Dis- 
sertations for Degree of Ph.D. for 1914- 
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15.” The first of the two articles en- 
titled Quo Modo Aristophanes Rem Tem- 
poralem in Fabulis Suis Tractaverit is an 
interesting study, in readable Latin, of 
the comic poets’ treatment of the unity 
of time. The clear arrangement and 
careful summary by the writer of each 
point before he leaves it make a review 
of this article unnecessary. Equally self- 
explanatory is The Roman Magistri in 
the Civil and Military Service of the Em- 
pire. Because of their interest and 
treatment the reader will not regret the 
amount of space in the volume occupied 
by these long articles. (Harvard Studies 
in Classical Philology: vol. xxv1. 1915.) 

In the issue of March 22, of the Fath- 
erland, was published an article of which 
the editor says, “the Great Conspiracy 
Exposed is the most important article 
that it has been my privilege to pub- 
lish.”” The essay “‘proves” that the rea- 
son for anti-German sentiment in Amer- 
ica is an active conspiracy to reunite the 
United States with England. One of the 
arch conspirators is Sinclair Kennedy, 
97, whose book, The Pan-Angles, is 
largely quoted and misquoted. Mr. 
Kennedy has answered, in an open letter 
to the editor which is notable for its 
calm statement and conclusive disproof 
of “the most important article.” He 
points out, for example, that Mr. 
Rhodes’s will, in establishing the Ox- 
ford scholarships, states as part of their 
purpose “‘to encourage in the students 
from the United States... an attach- 
ment for the country from which they 
have sprung, ete.” (quoted in the Fa- 
therland); and that a spirit of fairness 
and love ef truth might have suggested 
to the writer to finish.the quotation, 
“but without, I hope, withdrawing 
them or their sympathies from the land 
of their adoption or birth,”’ instead of 
saying merely “etc.”’ He also points out 
that the author omits any mention of 
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the fifteen German scholars, to be ap- 
pointed by the Emperor, in the hope of 
creating good feeling; “a good under- 
standing between England, Germany, 
and the United States will,” says Mr. 
Rhodes, “secure the peace of the world.” 
The Great Conspiracy falls through the 
monstrous weight of its own untruth. 

A book which created some excite- 
ment in the newspapers, but none within 
the University, was Harvard Inside Out. 
It contained rather poor caricatures of 
some of the Faculty — in most cases it 
was necessary to read the names to 
recognize the individual — and feebly 
humorous remarks, and was sold at a 
price which ought to have made the two 
undergraduate authors rich. Some day, 
perhaps, a genius in caricature will turn 
up and succeed really in stirring the 
academic world to academic wrath. 

R. S. Holland, ’00, has published an- 
other Boy-Scout book entitled The Boy 
Scouts of Snow Shoe Lodge (Lippincott). 
It is a healthy, outdoor story which will 
be read by a goodly number of boys who 
love the woods and winter sports. Any- 
thing that helps on the Boy-Scout move- 
ment is worth while. 

Father Payne, published anonymously 
by Putnam, is supposed by many to be 
the work of Mr. A. C. Benson. It is a 
story without any plot, the story of the 
influence on diverse characters of a high- 
souled man. The chapters are little 
essays, often charmingly expressed, and 
often full of sound ideas, on all sorts 
of subjects —‘“‘Cads and Pharisees,” 
“Wrens and Lilies,” ‘ Homer,” “Criti- 
cism,” and many more. There is nothing 
in the book that is particularly original; 
there is, perhaps, a certain lack of viril- 
ity (which may have suggested Mr. Ben- 
son as the author); there is always sanity 
and helpful suggestiveness. ‘Father’ 
Payne himself, a man of robust phy- 
sique, has many curiously feminine 
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traits, yet his influence is toward those 
things which are manly. 

Few pamphlets ever issued have 
caused as much comment in the press all 
over the country as that written by 
Pres. Eliot and put out by the General 
Education Board. In it is discussed at 
length the value of sense-training for 
children, and the schools are sharply at- 
tacked for neglecting just this part of 
education. It is certainly true that 
many of us neither see nor hear much of 
what goes on around us, and that sense- 
training in youth would increase both 
our efficiency and our happiness, but it 
is hardly fair to seize on the pamphlet, 
as some radicals have done, as an argu- 
ment in favor of shopwork as against 
mathematics. 

A useful book for the prospective 
investor is American and Foreign Invest- 
ment Bonds, by W. L. Raymond, ’99. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) It discusses in 
some detail foreign government bonds, 
as available for the American investor, 
bringing the treatment down to the 
present and therefore showing the effect 
on probable values of the European War. 
The book discusses, also, State, rail- 
road, municipal, and industrial bonds, 
always from the point of view of one 
who has had experience in buying and 
selling. From the point of view of the 
student of the subject the book can 
hardly be said to add to scientific knowl- 
edge; but it was written for the ordi- 
nary man, not the student, and it is 
eminently practical. 

The April issue of the Harvard Law 
Review is “‘In Celebration of the Sev- 
enty-fifth Birthday of Mr. Justice 
Holmes.” It contains an interesting 
article on the “Constitutional Opinions 
of Justice Holmes,” by Prof. Frank- 
furter, and articles by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, J. H. Wigmore, ’83, Morris R. 
Cohen, Ph.D. 06, Eugen Ehrlich, of 
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Vienna, Learned Hand, ’93, and Dean 
Roscoe Pound, of the Law School. 

On May 11 the Harvard Advocate 
celebrated its 50th anniversary. About 
75 past and present editors attended 
the dinner at the Copley Plaza Hotel 
in Boston. 

Pamphlets received: Incarnation: An 
Essay in Three Parts, by A. H. Lloyd, 
*86. University of Michigan. This essay, 
reprinted from the American Journal of 
Theology, is a discussion of the modern 
superstition of “an external natural 
world,” regarded at best as an evil; a 
plea for ‘‘a greater intimacy of the spir- 
itual with the natural”; for the sub- 
stance of ideals, and for the practical 
value of mystery. — The Colorado In- 
dustrial Plan, by John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., 1916. A sincere and lucid definition 
of the “Colorado plan” of codperation 
between employers and employees, re- 
printed from the Atlantic Monthly; also 
speeches made by Mr. Rockefeller in 
Colorado. — Report of the Special Com- 
mission on Military Education and Re- 
serve. (Boston: Dec. 1916.) A sensible 
discussion, based on published evidence 
of greater or less value, of our need for 
greater preparedness. Many will feel 
that the report does not go far enough 
in its recommendations. — Othello: An 
Historical and Comparative Study, by E. 
D. Stoll, Ph.D., University of Minnesota 
Studies in Language and Literature, No.2. 
A human and interesting siudy of the 
character of Othello as estimated by 
various students of Shakespeare, and as 
considered in the light of dramatic tradi- 
tion. — Lock Gates, Chain Finders, and 
Lock Entrance Caissons of the Panama 
Canal, by Henry Goldmark, °78, late 
Designing Engineer of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission. An excellent, fully 
illustrated, technical paper, presented at 
the Engineering Congress in San Fran- 
cisco in Sept., 1915. — Economized Com- 


mercial Spelling, by Henry Holt, LL.D., 
a member of the Overseers’ Committee 
to visit the Department of Philosophy. 
A paper reprinted, with additions, from 
the Unpopular Review. It urges “‘re- 
formed spelling” as an economy that 
would probably amount to “hundreds 
of millions annually.” Among the “‘re- 
forms” advocated are “‘aprooch”’ for 
“approach,” “bax” for “backs,” “‘egd” 
for “egged,” and “ofr” for “offer.” 
Why call it the English language? — An 
Opportunity for College Fraternities, by 
W. G. Read, ’09, reprinted from School 
and Society, Sept. 25, 1915. A sane and 
helpful discussion of the possibilities of 
codéperation between groups — it mat- 
ters not whether clubs or fraternities — 
and college administrative officers for 
the improvement of standards and the 
best good of the individual student; such 
codperation being possible, of course, 
only “where conditions of mutual under- 
standing exist.’”” — A Modern School, by 
Abraham Flexner, A.M. ’06. (General 
Education Board, N.Y., 1916). A vigor- 
ous plea for practical education which 
omits everything which does not clearly 
serve some specific purpose. It will 
please many. Those who still love the 
Classics and agree with a good part of 
the world as to the value of introducing 
children to the greatest monuments of 
literature, will feel that this modern 
school may possibly increase the specific 
efficiency of the pupil, almost as much as 
it will decrease his general happiness in 
later life. — An Old Italian Version of 
the Legend of Saint Alexius, by Rudolph 
Altrocchi, 08, reprinted from the Ro- 
mantic Review. This is the first publica- 
tion of a legend found in a volume in the 
Biblioteca Riccardiana in Florence. It is 
a scholarly piece of editing. — Expert (or 
Opinion) Testimony in Rate Valuation 
Cases, by John H. Gray, ’87, reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Valuation 
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Congress. A historical consideration of 
rules of evidence with practical suggés- 
tions for the reform of procedure in 
valuation cases. — On a Possible Causal 
Mechanism for Heave-Fault Slipping in 
the California Coast Range Region; The 
Seismic Prelude to the 1914 Eruption of 
Mauna Loa; On the Earthquake of 1868 in 
Hawaii; The Hawaiian Volcano Obser- 
vatory; On the Region of Origin of the 
Central California Earthquakes of July, 
August, and September, 1911; by H. O. 
Wood, ’02. These pamphlets, reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the Seismological 
Society of America, are interesting and 
able technical discussions of the phenom- 
ena of earthquakes by a man who has 
been for several years associated with T. 
A. Jaggar, Jr., 93, at the observation 
station at the Volcano of Kilauea, Ha- 
waii. — The Harvard Medical School of 
China, Inc. The fifth annual report on 
the splendid work being done by this 
distant institution. It proves that the 
School continues worthy of cordial sup- 
port. — The Answer and Other Poems, by 
H. P. Dilworth. (Privately printed. 
Cambridge, 1915.) Short poems, some- 
times memorable in phrasing, which 
show often a keen appreciation of beauty 
and a fine sensibility. — Twenty-Five 
Sonnets, by C. E. Whitmore, ’07. (Priv- 
ately printed. Cambridge, 1915.) Not 
important but entirely respectable in 
craftsmanship. Some of the sonnets 
have appeared in the Transcript. — A 
Brief Bibliography of Books in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, Relating to the 
Republics Commonly Called Latin Ameri- 
can, with Comments, by P. H. Goldsmith. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co., 1915.) 
The author has produced a very useful 
manual of reference for any one inter- 
ested in the Latin American countries. 
It does not pretend to be exhaustive, but 
covers a large number of books, giving a 
short critical comment on each. — Can- 


cer Commission of Harvard University. 
Third Annual Report. (For the year 
ending June 30, 1915.) — A Loan Exhi- 
bition of Early Italian Engravings. Fogg 
Art Museum. (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1915.) A fully illus- 
trated and admirably annotated cata- 
logue of a distinguished exhibition. The 
book is useful for permanent reference, 
and is a credit, as was the exhibition it- 
self, to the staff of the Museum. — Laws 
and Regulations Regarding the Use of 
Water in Pan-American Countries, by 
Rome G. Brown, ’84. A paper read 
before the Second Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, held at Washington in 
December, 1915, and January, 1916. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


The Stewardship of Faith, by Kirsopp 
Lake, Professor of Early Christian 
Literature. Lowell Lectures in 
1913-14. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1915. 

One of Prof. Lake’s colleagues some- 
times refers to him as a “belated Pil- 
grim” because, nearly three hundred 
years after Brewster and Bradford, he 
came to New England from Old England 
by way of Leyden. Moreover, he has 
fitted into the College and the commun- 
ity as into a place exactly cut out for him 
from the beginning. So one takes up his 
book with confident expectation, for its 
theme is a problem of adjustment in the 
art of which he has proved himself a 
master. 

The object of the book is to derive 
from the early history of Christianity a 
lesson for its present guidance. In the 
first century of our era, Christianity as a 
Jewish faith entered into a widely differ- 
ent world from that in which it origi- 
nated, and not only survived but con- 
quered there. Now, after so many cen- 
turies, it finds itself again in a new world 
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of human thought and need where it 
must domicile itself or perish. Perhaps 
the same method by which it succeeded 
in the first century will avail also in the 
twentieth. Prof. Lake aims to show that 
the method consisted in acknowledging 
plasticity of form responsive to intellect- 
ual and social environment. 

Evidently, the idea is not novel, but 
the precedent is calculated to remove 
prejudice, and the modern application is 
exceptionally thorough-going. For even 
those who theoretically accept the prin- 
ciple usually feel obliged to make a 
stand at one or another point in the proc- 
ess and declare that to go further would 
destroy that which is essential and there- 
fore must be inviolable. Hence it is de- 
cidedly worth while to show, as Dr. 
Lake has done, how deep and radical 
was the change in Christianity when it 
passed from the Jewish into the Graeco- 
Roman world. The original form of the 
new faith is described as consistently 
eschatological, determined by apocalyp- 
tic Messianism. But when this was car- 
ried out into the Gentile world on the 
powerful stream of religious influence 
then flowing from East to West, as the 
political current was running in the op- 
posite direction, it was necessarily appre- 
hended by converts having quite differ- 
ent interests and ideas. The Jew was 
concerned mainly with the question 
what he must do to be safe in the im- 
pending Messianic crisis; the Greek, 
ignorant of Messianic hopes and fears, 
longed to become a new man through 
some mystical process of regeneration 
that he might enjoy immortal blessed- 
ness. Consequently Christianity was 
transformed from an eschatological into 
a sacramental religion which, through its 
conflicts with heathenism, Gnosticism, 
and the crude thought of “‘uninstructed 
Christians,’ developed into Catholicism 
which, forgetting its own history, in- 


voked the authority of a supernatural 
past to support its claim of finality for 
the future. If, then, so fundamental a 
change occurred in the early centuries, 
may not another, equally fundamental, 
occur in our own time provided we clear- 
ly recognize the character of our present 
forms in the light of their origin and 
development? 

Dr. Lake is well aware that certain 
particular methods of adaptation which 
were employed in the earlier time are no 
longer commendable, nor if resorted to 
would they prove effective. Instead of 
changing form to meet the new condi- 
tions, Christianity in fact often retained 
its forms but charged them with new 
meaning. For example, baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, originally eschatological 
in significance, became sacramental and 
“the Lord”? became the divine-human 
centre of a sacramental cult. Although 
this method is in some favor nowadays, 
Dr. Lake shrinks from it as savoring of 
intellectual dishonesty. Yet, he himself 
seems sometimes to approach danger- 
ously near the pit against which he often 
warns us. For example, he approves the 
formula of two natures in one person as a 
reconciliation between the facts of his- 
tory and the values of religion, explain- 
ing it by the presence in every man of 
two elements which he calls the human 
and the divine, the individualizing and 
the unifying, quite unmindful, appar- 
ently, that by such an interpretation he 
nullifies that uniqueness of Christ which 
it was the main purpose of the ancient 
formula to declare. Again, he interprets 
sacrament as a recognition of spiritual 
quality in the ordinary events and proc- 
esses of life, whereas the sacrament 
historically and properly denotes that 
which carries a potency peculiarly its 
own. One suspects that, in such matters, 
the author’s suggestions are not per- 
fectly in harmony with his principles. 
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However this may be, the great value 
of the book lies in its unconscious dis- 
closure of the sort of man a theologian 
must be who would meet the present 
critical situation. The author shows 
himself keenly alive to existing condi- 
tions, with flashes of penetrating insight 
into the meaning of contemporary 
events. Every page also reveals the 
modesty and open-mindedness, as well 
as the learning of a genuine scholar. 
With never a suggestion of pedantry, the 
reader is everywhere conscious of the 
light but sure touch of a master, who 
deals not only with details intellectually 
apprehended but also with values sym- 
pathetically appreciated. It is precisely 
this power of sympathetic appreciation 
which has enabled Dr. Lake to adjust 
himself so promptly and perfectly to his 
new environment and it is also the first 
and most imperative prerequisite for the 
momentous task to which Dr. Lake sum- 
mons not only the professional theolo- 
gian but also every thoughtful Christian. 


The Challenge of the Future, by Roland 
G. Usher, ’01. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


Prof. Usher has not been able to avoid 
the somewhat hectic fascination of diplo- 
matic analysis. Already well known for 
his two admirable works on Tudor and 
Stuart history, he has turned aside from 
the forbidding path of laborious research 
to the more genial highways where every 
man is as good as his neighbor, because 
both are, for the most part, equally ig- 
norant. Therefore a flat contradiction of 
the airy hypothesis of his book will not 
be possible until, perhaps two genera- 
tions from now, the chancelleries of 
Europe yield up their grim secrets. Still, 
as Prof. Usher dramatically says, the 
future is indeed challenging us. We have 
to survey his interpretation of its chal- 
lenge. He does not provide us with any 


apparatus criticus ; “ the logical structure 
of the work must be its own justifica- 
tion.” So, when he gives us some vague 
rumor about the United States occupy- 
ing the Philippines as the trustees of 
Great Britain (p. 265), or foreshadows a 
possibility that South America will inter- 
fere to protect the Central Republics 
from the aggression of the American 
people (p. 316), or makes the utterly 
amazing assertion (p. 118) that “‘ behind 
the present European policies stand sub- 
tle and far-reaching conceptions trace- 
able to Darwinism and the Mendelian 
law, to the study of diplomatics and of 
index-numbers,”’ one puts aside, among 
others, the fascinating picture of Mr. 
Asquith discussing with the late Sir 
Francis Galton the quarrels of Prof. 
Karl Pearson, or of Mr. Lloyd George 
arguing the nice points of a Burgundian 
charter with Dr. R. L. Poole, and con- 
cludes that, with Prof. Usher, Clio is 
veritably a muse, and that at all costs 
the story she has to tell must be narrated 
in high color and deepened shadows. 
We are not, in fact, dealing with scien- 
tific history. 

America, says Prof. Usher, is faced by 
two grave dangers — the one distant, 
the other contingent. The danger at 
hand is the aggressive position in the 
Pacific occupied by the United States by 
reason of its ownership of the Panama 
Canal. That highway must be protected, 
and its protection involves preparedness. 
Yet in this also there is danger, since it 
may involve invasion to secure the ces- 
sion of that favored position. America 
need not expect any European sympathy 
for her interests, since it is clear that 
they are not consistent with European 
needs and have excited, when stated by 
President Wilson, not only suspicion on 
the Continent of America, but also dis- 
trust in Europe. American rights, in 
fact, are, since the modern world is an 
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interdependent whole, interpenetrated 
by European ambitions. Against these 
protection has to be sought if the pros- 
perity essential to material, moral, and 
political reform is to continue. Only 
armed force can protect that prosperity. 
Yet America cannot hope for isolation 
any longer, nor is that policy expedient. 
Clearly, therefore, some foreign alliance 
is essential, and it is only with Great 
Britain that an alliance on favorable 
terms is to be secured. There is no fun- 
damental clash of interest between the 
two countries. There is the alliance of 
blood. Great Britain would gain a cer- 
tain source of supplies, and a safe loca- 
tion for its investment. America would 
gain the aid of British sea-power, and 
thus the assurance of a better and cheap- 
er merchant marine than she can her- 
self provide. American interests in the 
Far East ought, where abnormal, to be 
abandoned; the Monroe Doctrine, in its 
literal interpretation, is no longer pos- 
sible; over Central America and the 
Gulf of Mexico a definite control ought 
to be preserved. 

Baldly stated, Prof. Usher’s book has, 
at any rate, the outstanding merit of ar- 
guing a fairly obvious thesis. It is quite 
clear that the war has altered the orient- 
ation of the world; it is no less true that 
sea-power is of essential importance; 
America certainly cannot stand alone; 
there are people who would like to oc- 
cupy South America; there is a natural 
harmony of interest between America 
and Great Britain which suggests — as 
the New Republic has so ably argued — 
a beneficial alliance. The difficulty ex- 
perienced in the reading of this book is 
why it is necessary for the writer (except 
as a problem in individual psychology) 
to develop the thesis as a series of tense 
situations, in the manner of a certain fa- 
mous character in fiction who loved to 
make the flesh of his hearers creep very 
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hideously. Prof. Usher really has some- 
thing very simple to put forward; he 
would be more effective if he put it for- 
ward simply. As it is, he gives us a series 
of heartrending palpitations for which 
the relief of final understanding is hardly 
compensation. We require something 
more for such mountainous labor than 
the mouse that has become too honored 
by the lapse of time. 


Germany vs. Civilization, by W. R. 
Thayer, ’81. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


If any one has supposed Mr. William 
Roscoe Thayer to be pro-German in his 
sentiments he will hardly be able to read 
“Germany vs. Civilization” without hav- 
ing his confidence in that supposition 
very much shaken. Mr. Thayer goes for 
Germany with a hot poker. ‘‘ Notes on 
the Atrocious War” is the sub-title of his 
book, and all through he speaks of the 
war asthe Atrocious War. Mr. Thayer 
rehearses for us the whole case against 
Germany which we began to study a 
year ago last August, and of which, in 
the course of six weeks, most literate 
Americans had acquired a_ working 
knowledge. 

It is useful to have the points of this 
case gathered in a compact and readable 
volume as Mr. Thayer has done it. His 
labors began last November, and were 
stimulated apparently by the fear that 
our early horror of the German outbreak 
and the spirit behind it, had grown faint, 
and needed to be revived. He felt that 
President Wilson had been too mild and 
had neglected to give to the country the 
leadership that the circumstances de- 
manded, so he applied himself to restate 
the case, as a means of arousing his 
fellow citizens from their torpidity. 

He has made a rousing book and one 
that will stay on the war-bookshelf after 
many volumes have been eliminated. 
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Both its matter and its manner will keep 
it there. Mr. Thayer has not been a his- 
torian for nothing. He is a judge of ma- 
terial and knows how to use it. And he is 
an eloquent and searching writer, bring- 
ing to such a task as this much service- 
able knowledge of modern European his- 
tory and a point of view which has a 
lofty spiritual elevation. 

He undertakes “to trace the stages by 
which the ancient pagan ideals revived 
in Prussia, and were diffused — a moral 
Prussic acid — through Germany.” He 
tells of the Germans that were, and of 
the old German ideals. He discloses the 
background of the German mind, and 
records the processes by which the teu- 
tonic traits were manipulated. He tells 
of the ‘Kaiser and Gott” partnership; 
discusses William the Peacemaker; dis- 
cusses Kultur; records the Prussianizing 
of Germany; tells how the war began; 
rehearses the crime against Belgium; 
gives a chapter to Mendacity, another 
to ““Germanizing America,” another to 
“The Shipwreck of Kultur,” and winds 
up with a discussion of ‘‘Despotism or 
Democracy.” 

It is an eloquent and inspiring book, 
wholesome in the main, and admirably 
readable. One could fill. pages with 
striking quotations from it. Here are 
some fragments: 

No plea for a place in the sun can justify the 
cruelty and the cunning which its attaining 
involves. 

The Religion of Satan is a thin disguise 
for brutality, in which Man at the touch of 
the Devil’s wand is metamorphosed back into 
his Beast Original. 

Gott the German deity, is a tribal god, made 
in the image of the Germans who created him. 

Wherever we test it, Kultur breaks down. 
No modern race except the Germans could 
have invented it; so only Germans can both 
use it and glory inits use. It is like the harness 
of steel and straps that a cripple has to wear: 
by practice he learns to move about in it with 
ease; but though he be a giant he is none the 
less a cripple, and the steel and straps are none 


the less a harness. 
Under whatever name Kuitur operates, it 











tends downward. The individual who thinks 
himself a Superman is likely to end in a mad- 
house or on the gallows: the nation,*despotic 
king, or hierarchy, which substitutes its own 
selfish interests for humanity, shuts itself out 
from humanity, becomes inhuman, revives 
and worships standards of the Beast, and heads 
straight for perdition. 

This last quotation is the more inter- 
esting at this writing in view of the cen- 
sure which President Wilson has incurred 
from various political critics for saying 
that our country “will have forgotten 
her traditions. Whenever she fights 
merely for herself under such circum- 
stances it will show that she has forgot- 
ten to fight for all mankind.” Mr. Wil- 
son has been reminded that “humanity” 
is not his present job as President of the 
United States. Mr. Thayer, I judge, 
would hardly say so. He has some hard 
words for the President as one too prone 
to speak instead of acting, but in the 
matter of the danger of substituting sel- 
fish national interests for humanity, Mr. 
Thayer and Mr. Wilson seem to think 
alike. 


How the French Boy Learns to Write; 
a Study in the Teaching of the 
Mother Tongue, by R. W. Brown, 
A.M. ’05, Professor of Rhetoric and 
Composition in Wabash College; 
pp. 260. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1915. 

Professor Brown has made a substan- 
tial contribution to the equipment of 
an army more remarkable for individ- 
ual initiative than for arms, drill, or 
tactics. For thirty years nothing has 
been more taught among us than com- 
position, nor more variously, nor less 
consecutively. The revival of the ’80’s, 
partly a revolt from years of inefficient- 
ly applied analysis, was mainly an 
ardent and insufficiently directed pur- 
suit of expression. The axiom that 
we must learn to write by writing 
came to mean in practice that writing 
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is sufficient of itself; the recovery of 
the idea of expression as vital in edu- 
cation led too many teachers to as- 
sume that this device of education 
would work automatically. Hence we 
have industriously read so many themes 
not worth reading that we have still 
to answer for far too many themes not 
worth writing. Happily even reams of 
futility have not destroyed our faith in 
the value of expression; but no less hap- 
pily we have been driven by criticism to 
face the necessity of teaching expression 
consecutively. That much of the criti- 
cism has been ill informed, or ill natured, 
or even mistaken, should not leave us 
the less ready to admit that we have 
much to learn in method. To say that 
method should not be formality is only 
to say that method should not be bad; 
it implicitly admits the fundamental 
flaw — a flaw deeper than any touched 
by our critics —that our method is 
sometimes sound, sometimes superficial, 
sometimes random, sometimes novel, 
often temporarily stimulating, but 
above all astonishingly meagre and 
tentative. 

How many teachers of composition 
have as a practically available fund the 
experience of even their contemporaries 
in the practical matter of assignments? 
Which assignments are fruitful, for what 
purpose, with what emphasis, with what 
frequency, and above all for what age 
and in what order, many a tyro is still 
left to learn of his first classes. That 
both he and his classes will often blunder 
into profitable paths is, doubtless, evi- 
dence of the perennial vitality of the 
subject; but it is small defence against 
wasteful groping. Of what lies behind 
our contemporaries, of the experience 
of centuries, many teachers of composi- 
tion seem quite unaware. No form of 
education has a history longer or more 
continuous. How little this history is 
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known may be seen in our enthusiastic 
proposal and acceptance of new methods 
that are centuries old. A method is not, 
of course, good for us today because it 
is old; what is pathetic is that our edu- 
cational past is not known. Experiment 
we are likely to need always. Our pres- 
ent experiments with oral composition, 
for instance, and with both oral and 
written composition for those Americans 
whose native tongue is not English, are 
significant studies in adaptation. But 
experiment that blindly repeats expe- 
rience, instead of starting from it, is 
hardly worthy of the name. Our very dis- 
sociation of the terms rhetoric and com- 
position hints that the former is a branch 
of archeology. It is to be feared that 
many teachers know rhetoric only as 
rhetorical. This false and narrow con- 
ception of a whole body of pedagogical 
experience may explain much of our un- 
certainty. Not many years ago the pop- 
ular cry was “less rhetoric and more 
composition.” The cry was warranted 
—by the misinterpretation of rhetoric. 
Since then we have learned that the 
chief need of our teachers of composition 
is an approved and sufficient rhetoric. 
Professor Brown has interpreted a 
consistent body of rhetoric, thoroughly 
modern in application, soundly devel- 
oped by consecutive adaptations of 
a great tradition. Of this tradition, 
though he shows himself sufficiently 
aware of it, he wisely says little; for one 
of the striking excellences of his book is 
its singleness. Without display of erudi- 
tion or any other intrusion of himself, he 
has kept to the important task of in- 
terpreting the significance of present 
French practice. The result is a singu- 
lerly compact and lucid exposition. We 
find what we seek; we find it in its 
This 
contribution is none the less original 
because of some previous studies; for 


place; and we find it suggestive. 
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the educational scope and meaning of 
the French teaching of composition have 
no other single interpretation in Eng- 
lish. The survey of the English Board 
of Education is valuable almost entirely 
as an assemblage of facts; Hartog’s 
study deals with adaptations to British 
schools; Young’s essay, though sugges- 
tive, makes no attempt at extensive dis- 
cussion. All these, and Farrington’s ex- 
cellent general works on French primary 
and secondary schools, Professor Brown 
has used, and of course many French 
sources; but they have been merely pre- 
paratory to his first-hand observation. 
He has observed, not merely seen. 
Doubtless his best preparation was his 
own experience as a teacher; for he has 
discerned teaching values and _ inter- 
preted not only courses, but teachers. 
Programs and _ instructions, presented 
fully, have their significances illumin- 
ated by sympathetic understanding. 
Educational surveys of this quality are 
not so easy nor so common as to make us 
the less grateful that this one has been 
done by a teacher with so strong a sense 
of his profession. 

His applications to our own case Pro- 
fessor Brown confines to a few sugges- 
tive generalizations. That others will 
occur to his readers means that his 
method lets the French speak for them- 
selves. To one who has taught com- 
position long enough to rejoice in its 
educational scope, the French experience 
confirms a faith in certain large princi- 
ples. Most obviously it demonstrates 
that system for the teacher and progress 
for the student mean consecutiveness. It 
shows no less clearly that correctness, 
about which we talk much and, with 
equal impatience, do little, begins early, 
is not separable, and is helpful, not hos- 
tile, to expressiveness. It reveals corre- 
lation as fundamentally the relation of 
language studies to experience, which 
includes reading, from the early grades 
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up into the college. It reminds us that 
the study of composition, for its immedi- 
ate ends and for the sake of all study of 
literature, should add to its rhetoric 
poetic. Finally it urges upon school and 
college alike that the teaching of com- 
position be mainly, not analytical, much 
less merely corrective, but promotive. 
If Professor Brown has not urged these 
particular inductions, he has induced 
them in his reviewer. And he should in- 
duce others, general and specific; for his 
book should be read by every teacher 
of English. 


Artists and Thinkers, by L. W. Flaccus, 
Ph.D. ’04, Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of 
Pennsylvania. Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1916. 

The author presents in this book a 
series of essays on Rodin, Maeterlinck, 
Wagner, Hegel, Tolstoy, and Nietzsche, 
in which the philosophers to a certain 
extent counterbalance the artists. In- 
deed, the author develops in the Intro- 
duction the idea that the activities of 
the two interpenetrate each other, and 
that he intends to study them in that 
relation. But one is baffled by the state- 
ment that “the true value of thought for 
art seems to me to depend on its indirect- 
ness and emotional suggestiveness; they 
make you feel the thrust of the universe; 
back of the artist’s earnestness there 
must be a certain freedom of playfulness, 
just as there must be a certain earnest- 
ness back of the playfulness of the phi- 
losopher; downrightness and eagerness 
to solve problems have spoiled many a 
play and novel” (p. 9). It is Mr. Flac- 
cus’s indirectness and emotional suggest- 
iveness that Jie at the basis of his val- 
uation of both the thinker and artist, 
hence he abhors the “gritty admixture” 
which is found in the works of Hegel, 
Wagner, Nietzsche, Ruskin, and Tol- 
stoy, and prefers the attitude of Maeter- 
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linck who “ignores the social and cul- 
tural relations of art” (p. 37). What he 
really admires in Maeterlinck is the 
“graphic and decorative touch in his de- 
scriptions of the world without,” and his 
“atmospheric method” of the world 
within, which gives his men and women 
“the blurred unreality of figures in a fog 
— one gets a sense of faltering lines, of 
insecure distances, and of a merging of 
greys and blacks, which produce weird 
and monotonous imaginative effects” 
(p. 45). It is quite clear that Mr. Flac- 
cus is a symbolist, that he advocates a 
“decorative” or ‘‘atmospheric”’ philos- 
ophy, which revels in haze and mist, the 
abode of the initiated devotees of ‘“‘the 
elusive art of Maeterlinck and Baude- 
laire”’ (p. 141), and that he is, in matters 
of art, a disciple of Bergson who admires 
Maeterlinck’s élan vital. If Mr. Flaccus 
openly confessed his predilection for the 
*‘atmospheric,” those of his readers who 
differed from him or wished to be in- 
structed objectively could lay his book 
aside, without any feeling of provocation, 
though of positive dissent. But every- 
thing is so tainted by the method of the 
symbolic doctrinaire that one hardly 
perceives the violent distortions which 
Rodin and Tolstoy have suffered at the 
hands of the author. 

Quoting the trite statement about the 
change in Tolstoy’s life caused by his My 
Confession, and about the harm which 
conversion causes the artist, Mr. Flac- 
cus at once prejudices his case by stamp- 
ing Tolstoy’s What is Art? as erratic, 
because of his misjudgment of Shakes- 
peare, Maeterlinck, Baudelaire, etc., and 
because “he could not enjoy verse and 
its music, and so misjudged the symbol- 
ists utterly” (p. 142). One would think 
that, to disprove Tolstoy’s views, Mr. 
Flaccus would dissect them, as they are 
represented in his mature and significant 
Whatis Art? But no, his essay on Mau- 


passant which precedes that work by a 
dozen years is quoted instead, with the 
four art tests in the inverse order of their 
importance. The moral relation thus 
appears as the least important though 
“the one most heavily staked.’’ The 
few quotations from the larger work are 
so chosen as still further to weaken his 
cultural theory of art. The religious de- 
mands of art are put completely in the 
background, so as to “find a place for 
the subjective, the complex, the elusive, 
the abnormal,” by which the art “‘is all 
the richer for a Maeterlinck or a Baude- 
laire” (p. 158). Mr. Flaccus is not even 
aware of the fact that the great Russian 
artists have subscribed to every word of 
Tolstoy’s views, that Antokolski’s criti- 
cism of What is Art? is one long paean, 
and that Vereshchagin’s activity is an 
attempt to carry out the precepts of 
Tolstoy, whom he even preceded in his 
religious fervor, as one may see from his 
several essays. Worse than that, Ro- 
din’s own conception of art has been so 
warped by Mr. Flaccus as to make his 
religious conviction appear as some- 
thing accidental and unnecessary. He 
says that Rodin is a symbolist (p. 29), 
but that the word is here used in an en- 
tirely different sense from which it can 
be applied to Maeterlinck is obvious 
from the words of Rodin, who identifies 
that symbolism with religion, for “‘if re- 
ligion did not exist I should have to 
invent it; true artists are in short the 
most religious of men” (p. 29). When 
Rodin touches Tolstoy he becomes truly 
great. Instead of expatiating on this 
important relation, the author says that 
“this fluid, natural symbolism Rodin 
joins to a strong and accurate tech- 
nique”’ (p. 36), as though this were the 
most important aspect of his art. 

It will be seen from these extracts 
that unless one is a symbolist one will 
not gain any comfort from the “‘decora- 
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tive” aspect of art and philosophy, as 
advocated by Mr. Flaccus. To one who 
makes serious demands upon the thinker 
and artist the book must remain a dis- 
appointment. 


New Homes Under Old Roofs. By J. S. 
Seabury, 04. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. 

Any book treating of the subject to 
which this volume is devoted should be 
welcome, provided the author has put 
into his task the earnest thought that is 
necessary and drawn from this a result 
that meets the demands both of practica- 
bility and popular interest. Mr. Seabury 
is manifestly treating a subject that has 
a real fascination for him and his earnest 
effort has given us a book of real value. 
In how satisfactory a manner the old 
house of our forefathers, here in New 
England, may be adapted to modern 
needs is surprising to many who have 
made the experiment. Given really good 
proportion, which most of these old 
houses fortunately had, and a fair state 
of preservation, the task of the recon- 
structor is likely to be very successful. 
Mr. Seabury’s preamble is interesting in 
that it classifies the several distinct types 
ina clear concise manner. It has evidently 
been the author’s intention, however, to 
lay stress not so much upon this part of 
his work as upon the many photographic 
reproductions that he has shown. Each 
of these is given a page to itself and is 
concisely described and criticized. One 
page is given to the house in its former 
state. Opposite is a page devoted to the 
reconstruction. These examples — all 
of them taken from that very interesting 
the district of 
Massachusetts which lies in the semi- 





and prolific source 


circle which might be drawn from Dux 
bury to Beverly Farms, by way of Ded- 
ham, Framingham, Sudbury, Wayland, 
Weston, Concord, and including Tops- 


field and Hamilton, are well chosen, well 
compared and beautifully reproduced. 
No more charming photographs on this 
subject, giving as they do the impres- 
sion of both house and site at one glance, 
have ever been given us. Most of them 
are the work of Mr. Alfred W. Cutting. 
The chief value of the book lies in the au- 
thor’s ingenious method of comparison. 
He has very wisely refrained from an 
exposition of what should or should not 
have been done in particular cases, nor 
does he indulge in a catalogue of rules 
that should apply to particular types of 
houses. He tells us that the charm of the 
finished house often lies in the solution 
of the individual problem and how true 
this is can readily be seen from the dif- 
ferent examples that he shows. “The 
more thoroughly we know theold house, ” 
he says, “‘the better prepared we will be 
to handle it in its proper manner.” 
Here is a thoroughly sensible and pleas- 
ant way of treating a subject which for 
all of us — owners, architects, builders, 
real-estate dealers or whatever we are, 
has a meaning. 


The Federal Executive, by J. P. Hill. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916. 

The growth of the United States, with 
its varied population, coupled with the 
immense expansion of the intricate busi- 
ness of the country, has brought about 
a situation that has caused the world to 
wonder how the Constitution — a writ- 
ten document — could be stretched to 
meet the present requirements of a gov- 
ernment under it. Mr. Hill, in his book, 
The Federal Executive, gives a very de- 
tailed account of the growth of the pow- 
ers assumed by the President and the 
various departments — powers that in 
many cases have had to be assumed in 
order to conduct the necessary daily 
business of the country. By the ‘ Fed- 
eral Executive” Mr. Hill means the 
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President and his various arms, the ten 
executive departments of the Govern- 
ment — the departments being merely 
the method of executing business by the 
President. A “strict constructionist,” 
such as Mr. Hill evidently feels one 
should not be, has reason to feel that 
with the latitude assumed away from 
the Constitution in the powers the va- 
rious departments now exercise, the limits 
of States’ rights are being trodden down. 
Properly, to a certain degree, the 
bounds of the Constitution have had to 
be overstepped by federal legislation and 
by powers assumed by the Executive, 
but it does not seem to us that every one 
will agree with Mr. Hill when he says, 
“the Nation no longer fears the power of 
the President.’ Much Federal legisla- 
tion is still necessary properly to con- 
duct the great variety of business of the 
country, but many would prefer to have 
this business conducted through legisla- 
tion rather than through the power now 
used by the President and the various 
departments. As Mr. Hill justly says 
“before the repeal of ‘The Tenure of 
Office Act,’ Congress was the dominating 
element in National Government; to- 
day the President is the dominating in- 
fluence,” — owing to his power of ap- 
pointing the members of his Cabinet, 
who are the heads of the various depart- 
ments that carry on with him so much of 
the business of the Government. Each 
of the ten departments is taken up by 
Mr. Hill after he has elaborated the 
power of the President, their origin 
traced, the laws bringing them into ex- 
istence quoted, and then the detail of 
their business described and examined at 
considerable length. For tthe general 
reader, the account of the growth of the 
Department of Justice from the simple 
advisory capacity of the Attorney- 
General to the present complicated 
place that Department takes in all our 


life, is sufficient to give an idea of the 
power the various executives now have 
in their hands. Further than this, the 
book will appeal chiefly to the student 
(and an excellent textbook it would 
make), as it is not a brilliantly written, 
though thorough book. It is timely and 
useful, as it is essential that students of 
American life and hopes should realize 
how much power the President has had 
to assume and how far we are from the 
original idea of our Government. Neces- 
sarily the original idea has had to be 
modified, but it was such a wonderful 
idea that this book shows the danger 
of departing too far from it. 


The Supernatural in Tragedy, by C. E. 
Whitmore. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1915. 

In this revised doctoral dissertation 
the author declares his purpose to be 
the survey of “those periods in which 
examples of the supernatural in tragic 
drama are most numerous, in order to 
determine what the particular contribu- 
tion of each case is, and thus secure data 
from which general conclusions may 
perhaps be drawn.”’ After outlining the 
limits of his subject and supplying fun- 
damental definitions, Dr. Whitmore 
goes on to say, at the end of his introduc- 
tion, “I hope to reveal a fundamental 
unity in the relation of the supernatural 
to tragedy ...and to show an inti- 
mate connection between the highest re- 
sults of such manifestations and the su- 
pernatural itself.” In the main body 
of the discussion he considers the Greek 
drama, Seneca, medieval sacred drama, 
the Renaissance in Italy, the Elizabeth- 
an age, and certain modern aspects, 
particularly what he calls the “modern 
revival.” In conclusion Dr. Whitmore 
endeavors to explain what he feels is a 
“necessary connection’? between the 
supernatural and tragedy. Let him 
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speak for himself: “We must agree that 
tragedy is the form of drama which 
seeks to penetrate as far as possible into 
the mystery of existence, and to reveal 
the secret sources of human action. It 
is inevitable that this should involve 
some opinion of those forces beyond 
man of whose existence, however to be 
conceived, we must be conscious. But 
such forces are precisely what we under- 
stand by the supernatural, taken in its 
widest and also its deepest sense. When 
a writer has penetrated to the very verge 
of human existence, he must confront 
the question, What lies beyond? and it is 
in some aspect of the supernatural that 
he will find whatever answer he chooses 
to give.” The upshot of his argument is 
that the supernatural is necessary to 
“the most perfect expression of the 
tragic spirit in drama.”” Most of us will 
feel that Dr. Whitmore goes entirely 
too far in formulating such a thesis. 
Who shall say that Othello and Lear, 
without supernatural elements, are in- 
ferior to Hamlet and Macbeth, with such 
elements? Some of us, furthermore, 
would not consider Hamlet without the 
ghost as unthinkable as Hamlet without 
the Prince himself. And why does the 
author completely ignore French classi- 
cal tragedy? Would it become “great” 
by the injection of some of this “neces- 
sary” element or is it hopeless anyhow? 
This fundamental objection aside, we 
may commend Dr. Whitmore for a care- 
ful and workmanlike investigation. He 
points out that “Greek tragedy was 
forced by the circumstances of its origin 
to enstage the action of supernatural 
forces”; and that ‘‘the proper presenta- 
tion of the mortals is necessary to the 
artistic use of the supernatural.” These 
are two of his most valuable conclu- 
sions. All in all, he has given us a thor- 
oughly readable contribution to the 
study of tragedy. 
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The American College. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

The American College consists of a 
series of eleven papers read by leading 
educators of today at the celebration of 
the 100th anniversary of the founding 
of Allegheny College, whose President, 
W. H. Crawford, has written an inter- 
esting introduction “to indicate the 
general scope and spirit of the papers 
presented, and to whet the appetite of 
the reader for what follows.” Not so 
much the history and development of the 
college in this country as its program, 
curriculum, achievements, present sta- 
tus, and probable future comprise the 
list of subjects on which these articles 
were written. The men who delivered 
them (each of whom was urged to ex- 
press his thoughts freely, frankly and 
openly) were chosen with a view to the 
authority with which they could speak 
on the subject allotted to them. The 
first was read by Pres. W. H. P. Faunce, 
of Brown University, whose subject is 
“The Aim and Scope of the New Eng- 
land College,” which institution he 
shows to have been born of the Christian 
faith, with the primary aim to equip men 
for their life work. He points out the ad- 
vantage of the present unofficial relation 
between church and college over the for- 
mer parochial influence over the college. 
Prof. Paul Shorey, of the University of 
Chicago, emphasizes the important posi- 
tion of the languages and literatures, 
which he regards as interrelated and in- 
terdependent, in the college curriculum. 
Dean C. H. Haskins, of Harvard, dis- 
cusses the place of the Newer Humani- 
ties in the college program, a group in- 
cluding economics, political science, and 
sociology, which are concerned with or- 
ganized society, and especially with the 
State. The importance of physical and 
natural sciences is considered by Prof. E. 
G. Conklin, of Princeton; the college as 
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a preparation for professional study and 
for practical affairs is ably treated by 
Pres. Rush Rhees, of the University of 
Rochester, and Pres. C. F. Thwing, of 
Western Reserve; John H. Finley, Presi- 
dent of New York State University, 
speaks of the present status and prob- 
able future of the Eastern college; the 
college in the South is the subject of 
Pres. W. P. Few of Trinity College; Pres. 
W. F. Slocum, of Colorado College, 
writes of the college in the West; Pres. 
Alexander Meiklejohn, of Amherst, dis- 
cusses the function of the college as dis- 
tinct from all other institutions of Jearn- 
ing; and Commissioner Philander P. 
Claxton, of the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, writes on “The American 
College in the Life of the American 
People.” It is a book well worth reading 
because of its range of subjects and the 
authority of those who contribute. 


Roadside Glimpses of the War, by Arthur 
Sweetser, 11, New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 

The book is undeniably vivid. It is 
personal narrative, rather than descrip- 
tion or estimate. It contains a multitude 
of thrilling experiences, and, since the 
author had the experiences, it is inevit- 
able that he should have written about 
them. But he ought never to have had 
them. The war is a stupendous tragedy 
for the wretched people who are engaged 
in the struggle. Irresponsible Americans, 
reporters or otherwise, who go blunder- 
ing about on the edges of battles because 
of morbid curiosity; who interfere with 
the real work that is being done; who 
drink to the Kaiser one day, and cry 
“Vive la France” the next, both to 
ayoid being shot; who insist on going 
where they are not wanted and where 
they have been ordered not to go, — de- 
serve to be shot. There is the story of an 
American who forced his way up to the 
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reserve lines and gave as his excuse that 
he wanted to see things. “Very well,” 
said the officer who arrested him, “you 
shall see things’’; and he put the prying 
individual into the trenches and kept 
him there a week. Mr. Sweetser was not 
put into the trenches. He thought him- 
self in danger of being shot as a spy, and 
he was evidently a nuisance. All that 
did not matter, since he was not shot; 
and of course, since he was an American, 
he thought that he deserved every pos- 
sible consideration. In war-time he 
showed as reckless a disregard of other 
people’s rights as the proverbial German 
tourist shows in times of peace. The 
author, not the war, is the subject of the 
book; and if the book proves anything it 
shows clearly that no Americans have 
any business in Europe unless they go 
unselfishly to help. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


*,* All publications received will be acknowl- 
edged in thiscolumn. Works by Harvard men 
or relating to the University will be noticed or 
reviewed so far as is possible. 


Theodore Roosevelt, the Logic of his Career, 
by Charles G. Washburn,’ 80. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1916. Cloth, 245 pp. $1.50 net. 

The Challenge of the Future, by Roland G. 
Usher, ’01. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1916. Cloth, 350 pp. $1.75 net. 

Roadside Glimpses of the War, by Arthur 
Sweetser, ’11. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
1916. Cloth. $1.25. 

Germany vs. Civilization, Notes on the Atro- 
cious War, by W. R. Thayer, ’81. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1916. Cloth, 238 pp. 
$1 net. 

Artists and Thinkers, by L. W. Flaccus, 
Ph.D. 04. New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co. 1916. Cloth, 200 pp. $1.25. 

Idols, by W. C. Arensburg, ’00. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1916. Boards, 80 pp. 
$.75 net. 

Turns and Movies, and Other Tales in 
Verse, by Conrad Aiken, ’11. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 1916. Boards, 91 pp. $.75 
net. 

Charles Francis Adams, An Autobiography. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1916. Cloth, 
224 pp. $3 net. 

The Federal Executive, by John Philip Hill, 
LL.B. ’03. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1916. Cloth, 269 pp. $2 net. 
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Gawain and the Green Knight, by Prof. G. L. 
Kittredge, ’82. Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press. 1916. Cloth, 323 pp. $2.00. 

The Gift of Immortality, by C. L. Slattery, 
’91. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1916. 
Cloth, 235 pp. $1 net. 

American and Foreign Investment Bonds, by 
W. L. Raymond, ’99. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 1916. Cloth, 324 pp. $3 net. 

The End of a Chapter, by Shane Leslie. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1916. 
Cloth, 202 pp. $1.25. 

Critical Realism, by R. W. Sellars, Ph.D. 
Chicago: Rand McNally & Co. 1916. Cloth, 
283 pp. 

Selected Poems, by Gustaf Fréding. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish with an introduction 
by C. W. Stork, A.M. ’03. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1916. Cloth, 168 pp. $1.25. 

Deliverance, by H. O. Taylor, ’78. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1915. Cloth, 
294 pp. $1.25. 

The Writings of John Quincy Adams, edited 
by Worthington C. Ford, h ’07. Vol. vu. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1916. Cloth, 
8vo. $3.50. 

New Homes Under Old Roofs, by J. 8. Sea- 
bury, 04. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
Cloth, illustrated. $3.50 net. 

The War in Eastern Europe, by John Reed, 
"10. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1916. Cloth, illustrated, 335 pp. $2.00. 

Those Gillespies, by W. J. Hopkins (’85). 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1916. Cloth, 
325 pp. $1.35 net. 

Union Portraits, by Gamaliel Bradford 
(86). Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1916. 
Cloth, 294 pp. $1.50 net. 


MARRIAGES. 


*,* It is requested that wedding announce- 
ments be sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ 
Magazine, in order to make this record more 
nearly complete. 


1892. Halsey De Wolf to Edith Howe, 
at Philadelphia, Mar. 7, 1916. 

1893. Charles Emerson Cook to Gladys 
Hanson Snook, at Atlanta, Ga., 
Apr. 12, 1916. 

1894. Frank C. Bosler to Hannah Eliza- 
beth Swank, at Palm Beach, Fla., 
Jan. 29, 1916. 

1894. Hugh Corby Fox to Anna Lauri- 
etta Lavelle, at Granby, Conn., 
Feb. 19, 1916. 

1896. Alfred Borden to Susan Bennett 
Ellis, at New York, Feb. 1, 
1916. 
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1898. Frederic Brandlesome Green- 
haldge to Ruth Ivy, at Newton, 
Dec. 8, 1913. 

1899. Alexander Bigelow Ewing to 
Frances Louise Childs, at Wash- 
ington, D.C., Apr. 1, 1916. 

1899. Royal Ransome Miller to Mrs. 
Edmund C. Day, at New York, 
Feb. 16, 1916. 

[1900] James Chase Campbell to Fanny 
Canfield, at Athens, Pa., June, 
1903. 

1900. Harry Abraham Freiberg to 
Emily Carolyn Newburgh, at 
Cincinnati, O., Apr. 19, 1915. 

1900. Henry Anderson Guiler to Wini- 
fred W. Merrill, Jan. 5, 1916. 

1900. Herbert Ray Johnson to Alliene 
Sherman Davis, at Tenafly, N.J., 
Nov. 1, 1915. 

1900. Augustus Hunt Shearer to Inez 
Ardell Rogers, at Dafoe, Mich., 
Nov. 4, 1915. 

[1903] Frederick Augustine Corbett to 
Helen Margaret Judd, at Brook- 
line, Feb. 24, 1916. 

1903. James Couper Lord to Louise 
Stewart Trevor, at New York, 
May 15, 1916. 

1905. Leonard Hatch to Dorothy Holt 
Warrin, at Flushing, L.I., Apr. 
29, 1916. 

1907. Edward Ballantine to Edith Perry, 
at Boston, Apr. 15, 1915. 

1909. Charles Davies Brewer to Eliza- 
beth Greenman, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Feb. 17, 1916. 

[1909] Frank Pembroke MHuckins to 
Florence Howland Ramsay, at 
Nashua, N.H., Feb. 3, 1916. 

1910. Charles James Cawley to Sarah 
E. LaPierre, at Cambridge, Apr. 
26, 1916. 

1910. Henry Longfellow Wilder to 
Emily C. Young, at Cincinnati, 
O., Apr., 1916. 

1911. Norton Baldwin to Edith Horton, 
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at White Plains, N.Y., Apr. 24, 
1916. 

1911. Frederic Munroe Burnham to 
Rosamond Eliot, at Manchester, 
May 20, 1916. 

1911. John Templeman Coolidge, Jr., to 
Susannah Cunningham, at Long- 
wood, Apr. 25, 1916. 

1912. Charles Kenneth Clinton to Mar- 
gery Oakes Rand, at New York, 
Feb. 19, 1916. 

1912. Howard Eager to Alma V. French, 
at Galveston, Tex., Sept. 7, 1915. 

1912. William Levin to Bertha K. Bald- 
win, at Ann Arbor, Mich., Apr. 5, 
1916. 

1912. Melville Monheimer to ‘Ethel B. 
Wolfson, at Brookline, Jan. 6, 
1916. 

1912. Morton Stuart Robbins to Ada 
Chase Carson, at Rochester, N.Y., 
Mar. 25, 1916. 

1912. Oliver Wolcott Roosevelt to 
Grace Helen Temple Olmstead, 

- at West Brookfield, Mar. 6, 1916. 

1913. George Browne Post, Jr., to Irene 
Langhorne Gibson, at New York, 
Apr. 27, 1916. 

1913. Harold Salicath Ross to Lydia 
Garwood DeCamp, at Medford, 
Apr. 1, 1916. 

1913. Walter Glover Rueter to Margot 
Cushing, at Boston, Apr. 24, 
1916. 

[1914] Samuel Latham Mitchell Bar- 
low to Evelyn H. Brown, at New 
York, Apr. 25, 1916. 

1914. David Bradley Buffum to Mar- 
jorie Seagrave North, at New 
York, March 4, 1916. 

[1914] Warren Bulkeley to Penelope 
Moulton, at Rochester, N.Y., 
June 14, 1915. 

1914. Charles Willis Curtis, Jr., to Mar- 
garet C. Blair, at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Apr. 25, 1916. 

1914. Nelson Curtis, Jr., to Elinor Vir- 
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ginia Pierce, at Boston, Mar. 4, 
1916. 

1914. Harold Chase Greene to Made- 
leine Fuller McDowell, at Cam- 
bridge, Apr. 15, 1916. 

1914. Leland Henry Niles to Eilleen A. 
Livingston, at Charlestown, Jan. 
27, 1916. 

1914. Charles Graves Squibb to Adele 
Bouvé Thayer, at Longwood, 
Feb. 26, 1916. 

1914. Isaac Witkin to Miriam Newman, 
at Helena, Ark., Dec. 23, 1915. 

1915. Paul Graham Courtney to Dorothy 
Morgan, at Boston, Apr. 8, 1916. 

1915. Hollis Darling Hatch to Luella 
Howard Rolfe, at Malden, Apr. 
6, 1916. 

1915. August Hansen Vogel, Jr., to 
Virginia Cumner, at Brookline, 
Apr. 29, 1916. 

1915. Robert Leopold Wolf to Anne 
Page, at New York, Apr. 8, 1916. 

1915. William Madison Wood, Jr., to 
Edith Gainsborough Robinson, 
at Louisville, Ky., Feb. 10, 1916. 

S.B. 1901. Egbert Eldridge Thomas to 
Clara Marguerite Applegate, at 
Morristown, N.J., Apr. 26, 1916. 

$.B. 1910. John Joseph Fitzgerald to 
Helen V. Reid, at Boston, Feb. 
15, 1916. 

S.B. 1910. Herbert Malcolm Pirnie to 
Gertrude Willard Knowlton, at 
Watertown, N.Y., Mar. 25, 1916. 

S.B. 1913. Clarence Newman Holman 
to Isabel Walker Ray, at Woburn, 
Apr. 12, 1916. 

G.S. 1911-13. Philip Stone Cushing to 
Theodora Simmons, at Boston, 
Mar. 23, 1915. 

L.S. 1890-92. Charles Cooper Nott to 
(Mrs.) Mary Porter Mitchell, at 
New York, Apr. 15, 1916. 

D.M.D. 1902. Walter Adams Bradford 
to Doris Patterson, at Brookline, 
Mar. 14, 1916. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Deaths of Graduates and Temporary Mem- 
bers during the past three months. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not pre- 
viously recorded. 


Prepared by the Editor of the Quinquennial 
Catalogue of Harvard University, 

Any one having information of the decease 
of a Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send 
it to the Editor of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Graduates, 
The College. 

1838. James Lloyd Wellington, M.D., 
b. 27 Jan., 1818, at Templeton; 
d. at Swansea, 11 Feb., 1916. 

1844. Samuel Sewall Greeley, b. 11 Oct., 
1824, at Boston; d. at Winnetka, 
Ill., 8 Mar., 1916. 

1845. Samuel Franklin Coues, M.D., 
b. 17 Sept., 1825, at Portsmouth, 
N.H.; d. at Cambridge, 1 May, 
1916. 

1849. George Franklin Harding, LL.B., 
b. 1 Oct., 1830, at Lewisburg, 
Pa.; d. at Chicago, Ill., 27 Dec., 
1915. 

1849. Thomas Meriam Stetson, b. 15 
June, 1830; d. at New Bedford, 
10 Feb., 1916. 

1850. John Higginson Cabot, b. 11 Feb., 
1831, at Dracut; d. at Brookline, 
5 Feb., 1916. 

1854. Joseph Rowe Webster, b. 3 Nov., 
1833, at Milton; d. at Lexington, 
9 May, 1916. 

1859. Charles Chauncey, b. 15 Aug., 
1838, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Narberth, Pa., 3 April, 1916. 

1862. Charles Edward Grinnell, Grad. 
Div. S.; LL.B.; b. 7 May, 1841, 
at Baltimore, Md.; d. at Boston, 
1 Feb., 1916. 

1862. James Henry Stearns, b. 9 Jan., 
1841, at Hancock, N.H.; d. at 
Freeport, Ill., 9 Mar., 1916. 


1863. 


1863. 


1866. 


1867. 


1869. 


1873. 


1876. 


1878. 


1879. 


1880. 


1880. 


1881. 


1882. 


1883. 


[June, 


Henderson Josiah Edwards, b. 
13 April, 1840, at Industry, Me.; 
d. at Boston, 20 Jan., 1916. 
Charles Emerson, b. 15 Dec., 
1841, at Staten Island, N.Y.; 
d. at Southold, N.Y., 1 April, 
1916. 

John Leonard Norton, b. 22 Nov., 
1844, at Russelville, Ky.; d. at 
Saint Joseph, Mich., 17 July, 
1915. 

Edward Leander Wood, b. 6 Oct., 
1845, at Gardner; d. at Brookline, 
20 Mar., 1916. 

Walter Cook, b. 23 July, 1846, 
at New York City; d. at New 
York City, 25 March, 1916. 
Edward Penniman Bliss, b. 4 
Dec., 1850, at Cambridge; d. at 
Lexington, 22 Mar., 1916. 

Oscar Roland Jackson, b. 20 May, 
1855, at Boston; d. at Wilming- 
ton, Del., 10 April, 1916. 
Frederick Lewis Gay, b. 28 Oct., 
1856, at Boston; d. at Brooklitie, 
3 Mar., 1916. 

Charles Elliot St. John, S.T.B. 
and A.M.; b. 19 Dec., 1856, at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis.; d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., 25 Feb., 1916. 
William Wallace Gooch, b. 8 
Sept., 1857, at Melrose; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 18 Feb., 1916. 
William Stanford Stevens, b. 13 
June, 1859, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 29 April, 1916. 

Louis Brackett Carr, b. $1 May, 
1860, at North Attleboro; d. at 
Arlington, 11 Feb., 1916. 


. Joseph McKean Gibbons, b. 25 


Feb., 1858, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. at Boston, 18 Feb., 1916. 
Frederick Thayer Hunt, b. 11 
Sept., 1859, at Scituate; d. at 
East Weymouth, 8 Mar., 1916. 
Baron Chokichi Kikkawa, b. 24 
Dec., 1861, at Iwakuni, Japan; 
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1885. 


1885. 


1887. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1890. 
1891. 
1897. 
1903. 


1903. 


1914. 


d. at Tokyo, Japan, 28 Dec., 
1915. 

Abner Zaza Bowen, b. 27 July, 
1859, at Loami, Ill.; d. at San 
José, Cal., 19 April, 1916. 
Charles Frederic Carrier, b. 27 
Dec., 1862, at North East, Pa.; 
d. at Santa Barbara, Cal., 30 Jan. 
1916. 

Silas Arnold Houghton, M.D. 
and A.M., b. 11 Sept., 1864, at 
Keeseville, N.Y.; d. at Brookline, 
6 Feb., 1916. 

Francis Cleaveland Huntington, 
LL.B., b. 3 April, 1865, at Wor- 
cester; d. at New York, N.Y., 15 
Mar., 1916. 

Nathan Oppenheim, b. 17 Oct., 
1865, at Albany, N.Y.; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 5 April, 1916. 
Randolph Cassius Surbridge, 
LL.B., b. 17 Feb., 1869, at Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; d. at Boston, 19 Sept., 
1915. 

William Bancroft Carpenter, b. 
10 Feb., 1869, at Lookout Moun- 
tain, Tenn.; d. at Jamaica Plain, 
21 Mar., 1916. 

Lowell Fletcher Huntington, b. 
29 Nov., 1868, at Cincinnati, O.; 
d. at Cincinnati, O., in 1916. 
Howard Gardiner Cushing, b. 2 
Feb., 1869, at Boston; d. at New 
York, N.Y., 26 April, 1916. 
Chester Chapin Rumrill, b. 29 
Feb., 1876, at Springfield; d. at 
Springfield, 7 April, 1916. 
Charles Robert Cross, LL.B., b. 
17 June, 1881, at Roxbury; d. at 
Dinard, France, 8 Oct., 1915. 
Gevork Garabed Tourian, A.M., 
b. 22 Mar., 1873, at Rodosto, 
Turkey; d. near Erzeroom, Tur- 
key, in 1915. 

Meredyth Whitehouse, b. 10 
Mar., 1891, at Chicago, IIl.; d. at 
Watkins, N.Y., 10 April, 1916. 
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1843. 


1854. 


1861. 
1870. 
1870. 
1871. 
1879. 
1885. 
1886. 
1890. 


1891. 
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Scientific School. 
Malcolm Harlow Baker, 
Nov., 1915. 


d. 27 


Medical School. 

Charles Munroe Dickenson, b. 
April, 1823, at Boston, Mass.; 
d. at New Orleans, La., between 
1866 and 1872. 

David Choate, b. 27 Nov., 1828, 
at Essex; d. at Salem, April 
1916. 


. Benjamin Franklin Campbell, b. 


12 Sept., 1834, near Halifax, N.S.; 
d. at Brookline, 9 Mar., 1916. 
Frank Eli Dow, b. in 1834, at 
Newport, Vt.; d. at Concord, Vt., 
30 Oct., 1880. 

Robert Allen Blood, b. 30 Oct., 
1838, at New London, N.H.; d. at 
Lake Sunapee, N.H., 21 Feb., 
1916. 

John Henry Simpson, d. at Oak- 
land, Cal., 10 Aug., 1879. 
William Palmer Bolles, b. 14 
June, 1845, at New London, 
Conn.; d. at Santa Barbara, Cal., 
19 Mar., 1916. 

Charles Parker Hooker, b. 18 
Sept., 1855, at Springfield; d. near 
Biddeford, Me., 21 July, 1915. 
Willis William Colburn, b. 24 
Nov., 1861, at South Boston; d. 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., 4 Dec., 1886. 
Benjamin Franklin Richardson, 
b. 23 Aug., 1863, at Middleton; 
d. at Lynn, 16 Feb., 1916. 

Rufus Elmer Darrah, b. 24 July, 
1861, at Fall River; d. at New- 
port, R.I., 8 Feb., 1916. 
Edmund Randolph Peaslee Four- 
tin, b. 2 Mar., 1876, at South 
Amesbury; d. at Waltham, 15 
Mar., 1916. 

Thomas Joseph Leahy, b. 18 Dec., 
1869, at Cambridge; d. at Cam- 
bridge, 25 Dec., 1915. 


































1871. 


1893. 


1892. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


1856. 


1860. 


. John Augustine Coffey, b. 


1871. 


1870. 


. George Thomas Little, b. 24 Nov., 


1877, at Groton; d. at Bruns- 
wick, Me., 6 Aug. 1915. 


Veterinary School. 
George Brown Foss, d. at South 
Braintree, 17 April, 1916. 


Law School. 
John William Augustine Sanford, 
b. 30 Nov., 1825; d. 7 Aug., 1913. 
Benjamin Watkins Bedford, b. 4 
Sept., 1828, at Nashville, Tenn.; 
d. ona plantation, in De Soto Co., 
Miss., 17 Sept., 1866. 
John Henry Colgate, d. at New 
York, N.Y., 12 Feb., 1916. 
Richard Aldrich McCurdy, b. 29 
Jan., 1835, at New York, N.Y.; 
d. at Morristown, N.J., 6 Mar., 
1916. 
Thomas Astley Atkins, b. 1840 at 
Tompkinsville, S.I., N.Y.; d. at 
New York, N.Y., 11 Feb., 1916. 


. Francis Wayland Jacobs, d. at 


New York, N.Y., in 1905. 


. Godfrey Siegenthaler, d. at St. 


Paul, Minn., 20 Jan., 1914. 


. David Thompson Watson, b. 2 


Jan., 1844, at Washington, Pa.; 
d. at Atlantic City, N.J., 25 Feb., 
1916. 

Moses Milton Bane, b. in 1825, in 
Athens Co., O.; d. at Washington, 
D.C., 30 Mar., 1897. 

in 
Tre.; d. at New York, N.Y., in 
Nov., 1911. 

Henry Augustus Harman, died in 
1911. 

Junius Theodore Auerbach, b. at 
Troy, Ala.; d. at Brookline, 7 
Mar., 1916. 


Honorary Degrees. 
William Coe Collar, A.M., b. 11 
Sept., 1833, at Ashford, Conn.; 
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d. at West Newton, 27 Feb., 
1916. 

James Burrill Angell, LL.D., b. 
7 Jan., 1829, at Scituate, R.I.; d. 
at Ann Arbor, Mich., 1 April, 
1916. 

Henry James, Litt.D., b. 15 April, 
1843, at New York, N.Y.; d. at 
London, Eng., 28 Feb., 1916. 


Temporary Elembers. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor 


of the 


versity. 


1849. 


1854. 


1874. 


1882. 


1896. 


1898. 


1901. 


1918. 


1859. 


1862. 
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The College. 
Amos Brayton Hall, b. 7 Dec., 
1822 (Windham, Me.); d. in 
1846. 
Douglas Walworth, d. at Nat- 
chez, Miss., 25 June, 1914. 
George Ashburner, b. 13 Feb., 
1853, at Hartford, Conn.; d. at 
London, Eng., 1 Mar., 1916. 
Edmund Freeman Welles, b. 11 
April, 1860, at Marietta, O.; d. 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, 13 Aug., 
1915. 
William Chapman French, b. 23 
Nov., 1873, at Jamaica Plain; 
d. at Belmont, 5 Feb., 1916. 
David Thomas Young, b. 11 Nov., 
1875, at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at 
Lansdale, Pa., 6 Sept., 1908. 
Maurice Joseph Wall, b. 8 Jan., 
1880, at Worcester; d. at Wash- 
ington, D.C., 12 Sept., 1914. 
Julian Langson Lathrop, d. in 
France, in 1916. 


Scientific School. 


William A. Flagg, b. at Blooming- 
ton, Ill.; d. in Mo., 186-. 

John Wendell Barrett Hallett, b. 
3 June, 1842, at Nantucket; d. at 
Flushing, L.I., N.Y., 29 Dec. 1915. 
George Harrison Gray, b. 24 
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1866. 


1869. 


Sept., 1846, at Boston; d. at 
Kansas City, Mo., 6 Oct., 1908. 
Dillwyn Wistar, b. 4 Oct., 1844, 
at Philadelphia, Pa.; d. at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 12 Feb., 1916. 

John Morey Buckminster, b. 15 
Jan. 1850; d. at Boston, 21 April, 
1916. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


1891. 


1900. 


1906. 


1844. 


1891. 


1900. 


John Oren Reed, b. 31 Dec., 
1856, at New Castle, Ind.; d. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, 22 Jan., 1916. 
Freeman Marshall Josslyn, b. 30 
July, 1866, at Boston; d. at Bos- 
ton, 2 Feb., 1916. 


Bussey Institution. 
David Nevins Bigelow, b. 31 Oct., 
1886, at Framingham; d. at Bos- 
ton, 20 Feb., 1916. 


Medical School. 
Thomas Dickman Washburn, b. 
25 April, 1819, at Greenfield; d. 
at Hillsboro, IIl., 30 June, 1893. 


5. Edwin Folsom Hurd, d. at Gil- 


manton, N.H., in 1856. 


. John Harvey Woodbury, b. 8 


Aug., 1831, at North Weare, 
N.H.; d. at Clifton Springs, N.Y., 
28 Feb., 1880. 


. Leonard Preston Holden, died 


20 April, 1902. 


. Nelson Edgar Hollace, d. in April, 


1900. 


. Louis Raymond Warren, b. 29 


June, 1855, at Terre Haute, Ind.; 
d. at Bradentown, Fla., 18 Jan., 
1890. 

Robert Gilkey Horne, b. 23 Mar., 
1873, at Watertown; d. at Water- 
town, 2 Feb., 1916. 

Harry Fillmore Warren, b. 16 
April, 1880, at Cumberland Mills, 
Me.; d. at Cumberland Mills, Me., 
14 July, 1911. 
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Law School. 


1841. William Stephen Walker, b. 13 
April, 1822, in Pa.; d. at Atlanta, 
Ga., 7 June, 1899. 

1854. George Washburn Smalley, b. 2 
June, 1833, at Franklin; d. at Lon- 
don, Eng., 4 April, 1916. 


Divinity School. 

1869. Charles Neale Cate, b. 24 Jan., 
1849, at Reading; d. at Yonkers, 
N.Y., 23 Mar., 1916. 

1914. Merrill Stanton Gaunt, b. 12 
July, 1891, at Chepatelet, R.L; 
d. at Bar-le-Duc, France, 3 April, 
1916. 


Officer not a Graduate. 
Allen Mackenzie Cleghorn, Assistant 
and Instructor 1898-1901, b. 2 
Feb., 1872, at London, Ont., Can.; 
d. at Bramshott, Eng., 20 Mar., 
1916. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On March 11, a dinner was given by 
the Harvard Teachers’ Club in honor of 
the 25th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Department of Education 
and of Prof. Hanus’s connection with 
the University. Several speeches were 
made in honor of Prof. Hanus, who de- 
fined the function of his Department to 
be “to train educational leaders.” Pres. 
Lowell pointed out the fact that Prof. 
Hanus had labored asa pioneer, and that 
he had lived to see the fruition of his 
ideas. 

Both Pres. Eliot and Pres. Lowell are 
trustees of the recently organized In- 
stitute of Government Research. The 
plan of this organization is to study 
specific cases of inefficiency of govern- 
ment, and then to educate the public to 
demand the reforms necessary. 
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Dean Roscoe Pound, of the Law 
School, is to make the annual address 
at the meeting of the California Associ- 
ation in August. , 

Pres. Lowell and Pres. Maclaurin, of 
Technology, addressed the members of 
the University Club of Los Angeles, 
Cal., by means of the long-distance tele- 
phone, when the Club assembled for the 
annual dinner on March 9. 

With the death of S. S. Greeley, ’44, 
who succeeded to the title of oldest liv- 
ing graduate only a few weeks ago, that 
fleeting honor falls to Dr. N. E. Soule, 
45, of Exeter, N.H. He is also the 
oldest living graduate of Exeter Acad- 
emy. 

Prof. A. C. Coolidge, ’87, gave at 
Princeton, during April, a course of six 
lectures on the diplomatic history of 
Europe in the years just preceding the 
present war. 

On April 23, Prof. G. L. Kittredge 
gave in Sanders Theatre an admirable ad- 
dress on Shakespeare. This address is to 
be published by the Harvard University 
Press and should be widely read. The 
University also celebrated the Shake- 
speare Centenary by three performances 
of Hamlet, given by Sir Johnston Forbes 
Robertson and his company on the 
Elizabethan stage in Sanders Theatre on 
April 24, 25, and 26. The Library had 
an excellent exhibition of Shakespeare 
actor portraits, drawn from the great 
Shaw collection of dramatic material 
recently given. 

On Oct. 5, the Divinity School will 
celebrate its centenary as a separate 
department of the University. Alumni 
and friends will be invited to visit the 
School in the morning; Pres. Eliot will 
make an address in Divinity Chapel at 
4 o'clock; and there will be a dinner in 
the Harvard Union at which Pres. 
Lowell and others will speak. 

In our March number we printed an 


article giving detailed information about 
the work of the Fogg Museum in recent 
years. Since then the Museum’s useful 
activity has, as usual, continued without 
interruption. A brief summary of the 
work during the spring term must suf- 
fice here. 


Feb. 14. Loan for a few days of a “ Ma- 

donna,” by Filipo Lippi. 

16. Loan for several months of the 
“Building of the Temple,” by 
Pesellino. 

16. Purchase by a friend of the Mu- 
seum of the ‘Judgment of Paris,” 
a Cassone panel by the so-called 
“Paris master.” 

16. Conference by Professor Edgell on 
the Lippi, Cassone panel, and 
Pesellino. 

25. Gift from Mrs. George Blumen- 
thal, of New York, of a 15th-cen- 
tury Italian brocade. 

26. Loan for three weeks of Turner’s 
famous painting, called ‘Pas de 
Calais.” 

26. Exhibitionin Print Room of water 
color drawings by Turner and 
other English artists; a selection 
from the permanent collections of 
the Museum. 

Mar. 3. Conference by Professor Pope on 
Turner’s “ Pas de Calais.” 

. An acquisition and addition to the 
permanent collections of the Mu- 
seum, by gift and purchase, of 32 
etchings by Millet, Jacque, Dau- 
bigny, Corot, Rousseau, and 
Whistler. 

7, 9. Lectures by Mr. Charles T. Car- 

ruth, on the Della Robbia Family. 

13. Foundation of Sachs Research 
Fellowship in Fine Arts, with an 
annual income of $2000. 

15. First of ten lectures by Mr. Lang- 
don Warner on the “ Develop- 
ment of Chinese Art.” 

15. Loan for two weeks of two anony- 

mous 16th-century Flemish pic- 

tures. 

Lecture by Mr. Timothy Cole on 

the ‘Analogy between Engraving 

and Painting.” 

Apr. 3. Loan for three months of 90 of 
Mr. J. P. Morgan’s ‘‘ Drawings by 
Italian and German Old Masters.” 

. Gift from Professor Julius Sachs, 
of New York, of 2300 lantern 
slides. 

10. Lecture by Professor Van den Ven 
on “The Churches of Constan- 
tinople.”’ 

10. Conference by Mr. Paul J. Sachs 
on the Morgan drawings. 


a 


21. 


ao 
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Apr. 24. Loan from Mr. Henry Goldman, 


of New York, for six months, of 
nine Dutch pictures, most not- 
able of which are a Rembrandt 
and Franz Hals. 

26. Lecture by Mr. Carrington on 
‘‘Landscape Etching.” 

27. Loan from the Malden Library for 
two months of a picture by Nich- 
las Maes. 

28. Lecture by Mr. FitzRoy Carring- 
ton on “Italian Engraving: the 
Florentines.” 


During this period 23 books have been 
added to the Museum library. There 
are likely to be some other important 
loans before the close of the academic 
year. 

To say that on May 31 Charles Rock- 
well Lanman will have served 36 years 
as Professor of Sanskrit at Harvard, and 
that he is the editor of the Harvard 
Oriental Series is to catalogue an im- 
pressive piece of scholarly activity, and 
to leave unmentioned a side of Professor 
Lanman not to be revealed by any cata- 
logue. Time is the most precious treas- 
ure of a scholar, yet he has given time 
unstintedly to all who asked it, and 
what is finer, has given it with the same 
generous sympathy and keen appre- 
ciation of the fitness of things that has 
made his Oriental Series a masterpeice of 
typography and a monumental work of 
scholarship. Many a man to whom In- 
dia is a closed book has learned through 
him to know the ideal scholar; the few 
who have been his pupils have found in 
him the ideal teacher, for to be even the 
least of his pupils is to love him. 

It is an inspiring roll — that of the 
Harvard men who are in one way or an- 
other helping in the war — which was 
published in the Alumni Bulletin in the 
issues of April 12 and 29. There are 323 
names recorded in these lists, and in all 
probability another hundred will have to 
be added when we get complete returns. 
Of these 323 men 100 have gone to Eu- 
rope to do medical work, largely, of 
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course, as members of the Harvard medi- 
cal units and as assistants to Dr. Strong 
in Serbia; 82 have been connected with 
the American ambulance service, gen- 
erally as drivers of ambulances near the 
front; 43 are members of the British 
army, 16 of the French army, 2 of the 
German army, and 1 of the Russian 
army; 29 have been connected with the 
various American embassies and consul- 
ates, and many of these have done excel- 
lent work for the prisoners of war; 50 
have been doing various things, a large 
part connected with the relief work in 
Belgium, some with the Morgan-Harjes 
Ambulance corps, and the rest with 
other war relief associations. Harry G. 
Byng, 13, André C. Champollion, ’02, 
Calvin W. Day, G.S. °12-14, Harold 
Marion Crawford [11], Henry W. 
Farnsworth, *12, Edward M. Stone, ’08, 
and George Williamson, ’05, were killed 
outright or died from wounds while 
fighting for the Allies; Fritz Dauer, 
S.T.M. ’14, was killed in the German 
army; and Charles R. Cross, Jr., 03, and 
C. C. Whitman, ’86, died in the perfor- 
mance of their humanitarian work. At 
least 6 men in active service have been 
wounded. A. G. Carey, 13, E. C. Cow- 
din, 2d, °09, H. D. Hale, ’14, Richard 
Norton, 792, T. J. Putnam, °15, J. M. 
Mellen, °17, and probably others not 
yet reported have been awarded the 
Croix de Guerre for bravery. O. D. Fil- 
ley, ’06, received the Military Cross for 
gallantry, and H. R. Deighton Simpson, 
18, was mentioned for gallant and dis- 
tinguished services in the field. Several 
have been mentioned in dispatches, or 
cited in the order of the day, among 
them Lovering Hill, 10, E. J. Curley, 
’05, Stephen Galatti, ’10, and J. M. 
Walker [11]. 

The nominations for Overseers to fill 
the five places to be made vacant by the 
expiration of the terms of Charles Wil- 
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liam Eliot, ’53, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
Francis Lee Higginson, °63, George 
Angier Gordon, ’81, and Abbot Low 
Mills, °81, are as follows: William 
Thomas, ’73, of San Francisco; Amory 
Glazier Hodges, ’74, of New York City; 
Howard Elliott, 81, of Boston; Samuel 
Ellsworth Winslow, ’85, of Worcester; 
Odin Roberts, ’86, of Brookline, Mark 
Antony DeWolfe Howe, ’87, of Boston; 
Franklin Greene Balch, ’88, of Boston; 
Hugh McKennan Landon, ’92, of In- 
dianapolis; Robert Homans, 94, of 
Boston; Philip Stockton, °96, of Bos- 
ton; Eliot Wadsworth, ’98, of Boston; 
Francis Lee Higginson, Jr., ’00, of Bos- 
ton; and Samuel Smith Drury, ’01, of 
Concord. 

On May 5 and 6 the Board of Over- 
seers held a very successful two-day 
meeting in Cambridge. They inspected 
the various departments of the Uni- 
versity and also were taken over the new 
buildings of the Mass. Institute of 
Technology. 

Prof. W. A. Neilson gave the Shakes- 
peare Tercentenary address at North- 
western University, Cleveland, O., on 
April 26. 


FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE USE 
OF ENGLISH BY STUDENTS, 
MAY, 1916. 


During the current year the Commit- 
tee on the Use of English by Students 
has had two aims. It has endeavored to 
secure, through the codperation of in- 
structors, a greater attention on the part 
of students to clear and correct English 
in written work in all subjects. It has 
also taken steps, in the case of students 
whose use of English has been unsatis- 
factory, to help these students to remedy 
their deficiencies. 

The Committee has met several times, 
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to receive reports from the Secretary, 
and to discuss matters of general policy. 
Instructors in all departments under 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences have 
been requested, in accordance with the 
vote of the Faculty, toreport to the Com- 
mittee all students whose use of English 
has been unsatisfactory, whether in the 
matter of clear and orderly thought or 
in the details of expression. To the pres- 
ent date, 235 students have been re- 
ported, distributed as fol!ows: 


Regular undergraduates........ 195 
Unclassified undergraduates...... 33 
Students out of course .......... 2 
Special student................. 1 
Graduate students.............. + 


Many of these students, perhaps sixty 
or more, have been reported more than 
once; frequently they have been re- 
ported byinstru ztors in different courses. 

At first few sudents were reported, 
probably because there may have been 
sometimes a misunderstanding of the 
Committee's attitude and of the effect 
of reporting students. Nevertheless, ef- 
forts to secure codperation have pro- 
duced increasingly good results. By 
meeting the professors, together with 
their assistants, in several of the larger 
courses (Government 1, Economics A, 
History 1, and Philosophy A), and by 
discussing with them the general prob- 
lem, the Secretary has made reasonably 
sure that few undergraduates will in the 
long run escape finding themselves in at 
least one course in which the use of bad 
English is likely to be reported. Many 
instructors, moreover, pay attention to 
the English of their students without 
sending them to the Committee; if such 
an attitude were universal, the work of 
the Committee would become to a large 
extent unnecessary. 

The actual supervision of the students 
reported to the Committee has been dele- 
gated to the Secretary. He has conferred 
with almost every student who has been 
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reported, and by examining with the 
student specimens of his written work 
has tried to discover the nature of his 
mistakes and the cause of his difficulties. 
So many cases have been based on hast- 
ily written class-room tests and examina- 
tions, rather than on work done at lei- 
sure, that a great deal of bad English 
has been due to mere carelessness and 
lack of revision. In such cases it has 
seemed only fair to take the circum- 
stances into consideration. Often, to be 
sure, the student has been at a disad van- 
tage because he has had a confused idea 
of the kind of answer expected by the in- 
structor; he has tried towrite at toogreat 
length, or has wandered from the sub- 
ject. or has answered the questions by 
incoherent phrases instead of in con- 
nected sentences. 

Many students, however, write bad 
English because of sheer ignorance. Er- 
rors in spelling, punctuation, grammar, 
and sentence structure abound; stu- 
dents who have been warned several 
times continue to betray the influence of 
bad school training and years of indiffer- 
ence. It is significant to note that where- 
as of all students in the College who take 
or who have taken English A or English 
D approximately 8.5 per cent have been 
reported to the Committee, no less than 
24 per cent have been reported of those 
students who have been admitted as “un- 
classified’’ from other institutions and 
who have been exempted from English 
composition at Harvard. So few men 
who anticipated English A have been 
reported that it is not worth while to cal- 
culate the percentage. These figures seem 
to indicate that the instruction in English 
composition at Harvard is more effective 
than that given at other institutions, and 
that additional instruction in English is 
needed by many of the students who 
come to Harvard from other institutions. 

At present there is no proper arrange- 


ment for enforcing the rule of the Fac- 
ulty that students reported to this Com- 
mittee may be required to receive “ addi- 
tional prescribed work in English com- 
position, such work not counting for the 
degree.” Students who are taking Eng- 
lish A are already receiving, it may be 
assumed, the training which they need; 
nor would it be fair to the staff of Eng- 
lish A to impose an additional burden on 
them. For several reasons, partly me- 
chanical and partly pedagogical, it is im- 
practicable to send upper-classmen back 
to English A or to English D. As a mat- 
ter of fact, what a student needs, if he is 
reported after having taken English A, 
is not further instruction by lectures on 
rhetorical principles, but further practice 
and supervision in writing. In the ab- 
sence of any provision for such training, 
the Secretary of the Committee has this 
year given to about thirty students (a 
large proportion of whom were unclassi- 
fied) instruction and criticism in weekly 
conferences. The duration of this instruc- 
tion has varied from a few weeks to sev- 
eral months, according to the needs of 
the several students. The Committee 
however regards this arrangement as a 
makeshift; for actual instruction in Eng- 
lish naturally should be carried on by 
the English Department rather than by 
the Committee. It therefore recommends 
that a course in English composition be 
arranged for next year, to be given under 
the auspices of the English Department, 
especially designed to meet the needs of 
students reported to the Committee. 
Such a course would clearly have to be 
very flexible, and would consist of con- 
ferences and prescribed writing. Stu- 
dents would be sent to it at the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Committee, and 
would continue to take it until they 
could satisfy the instructor with regard 
to their ability to write English. Ob- 
viously the course should not be allowed 
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to count for the degree. (Such a course 
was voted by the Faculty.) 

In order to give definiteness to the re- 
quirements of good English, the Com- 
mittee recommends the publication of a 
leaflet for distribution to students, which 
shall contain a statement of the scope 
of the Committee’s work, and of the na- 
ture of its requirements and methods. 
The Secretary is also preparing a record 
of characteristic errors discovered in 
several of the larger courses, to be sent 
to the instructors concerned. 

The Committee, with the sanction of 
the Committee on Admission, has em- 
phasized in the announcement of the 
Terms of Admission to Harvard College 
the paragraph that deals with the re- 
quirement of good English in all exam- 
inations, adding the following remark: 
“It is improbable that candidates will 
be able to satisfy this requirement unless 
they have been trained in school to re- 
gard their work in every subject as an 
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opportunity for the use of correct and 
idiomatic English. In dealing with for- 
eign languages, idioms strange to English 
should be especially avoided.”” Negotia- 
tions are still going on with the College 
Entrance Examination Board for a 
similar requirement on its part. 

The work of the Committee this year 
has been in the main experimental. With 
increased codperation on the part of in- 
structors, and with more adequate pro- 
vision for the instruction of deficient stu- 
dents, the Committee may hope in the 
future to deal more effectively with its 
problems. 

J. D. M. Forp, Chairman, 
James H. Woops, 

R. DeC. Warp, 

C. B. Guuick, 

Kirsorpp Lake, 

C. N. Greenouca, 

A. N. Hotcomse, 

Wituram C. Greene, Secretary. 





VARIA 
TO PROF. K. G. T. WEBSTER. 
Joun R. Rernaarp, '15. 


Oft-times I ponder as the months advance, 
Those brilliant happy days of yester-year 
When you and I, for pleasure and for cheer 

Conned the fair pages of an old romance 

Or geste of war. Did we not break a lance 
With Partenope and with the Dane Ogier? 
Our lord was Arthur, Roland was our peer. 

Again, we listened while Marie de France 
Sang us by rote a Breton lai. We bent 

Low o’er the book within the shaded light, 

All unaware the day was at its close. 

Sweet potted flowers offered up their scent, 
Stole cold and storm and darkness from 
the night: 

We rode “Ou le vent balaya des roses.” 


We read no more; those times have passed 
away; 
Though mem’ry holds them green and cher- 
ished still, 
Bare recollection is at loss to fill 


The breech in fellowship, in work and play. 
We ride no longer on the broad high way 
To war or joust, through forest, over hill, 
With doughty men parfait in knightly skill, 
Adorned with burnished arms in bright array. 
Those courtly days are yielded with regret. 
Despite the recompense that time has 
brought 
Of deeper entendencé, no repose 
The quest allows, and I am seeking yet, 
As once together eagerly we sought, 
The land ‘Ou le vent balaya des roses.” 


These days the courtly Chrétien is my guide, 
Companion, teacher in all knightly lore; 
Preu Alexandre, bele Sorédamor 

Live o’er their loves again for me. I ride 

With Erec, son of Lac, and hear him chide 
Enidé; I see Lancelot adore 
His lady's hair, plus reluisans que lor. 

At Caerlleon with Arthur I abide, 

But still my thought returns to yesterday 
When you and I forth to the battle strode. 

Now fame is sport of every wind that blows; 

Work now is earnest, unrelieved with play 
Except by mem’ry of that time we rode 
At large “Ou le vent balaya des roses.” 
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